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Read Jobber Dan Hunt's Success Story ... page 96 | | 
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SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL 
AMERICAN ARUNES 
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15 YEARS of LUBE OIL SERVICE 
with FAST ACCURATE METER TRANSFER 


Back in 1941, Sinclair introduced the modern operating at leading airports across the country. 
aircraft lube oil service truck equipped with Brodie In this type of exacting service, the high sus- 
Meter to provide fast accurate metered delivery tained accuracy and low maintenance of Brodie 
Meters plays a mighty important part. 

Today, scores of Sinclair lube oil trucks of sim- Why not consult Brodie regarding~your petro- 


of quality lubricants. 


ilar design and equipped with Brodie Meters are leum metering requirements — large or small? 
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Brople 2". METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE COMPANY - San Leandro, California, U.S.A. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. DALLAS 7, TEXAS CHICAGO OFFICE: SEATTLE 9, WASH. LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
550 So. Columbus Ave. 167 Parkhouse St. 1227 Circle Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 221 9th Ave. N. 5401 Sheila Street 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH STOCKS AND SERVICE FACILITIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Basic training for driveway salesmen 


—in 52 minutes! 


Ethyl has prepared a new kit of seven 6-to-8- 
minute movies to help give driveway salesmen a 
solid background of information on engine oper- 
ation and gasoline. A good working knowledge 
of these subjects is essential in turning out a 
dependable, effective service-station team. 
Five of these sound-color films cover the 
car’s electrical system, distributor, spark plugs, 
valves and carburetor. The other two explain 
how gasoline is made and the importance of 


its characteristics to engine performance. 

This flexible new kit is just one of many items 
in Ethyl’s Recruiting and Training Program. 
All the R & T materials are designed to help 
find and hold good driveway salesmen. They 
can be used as a complete program or to supple- 
ment individual training activities. Talk with 
your Ethyl representative about the best way 
to put this new kit or the complete R & T pro- 
gram to work for you. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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MORE THAN HALF 
A MILLON OWNERS 
AND USERS PROVE 
THESE FACTS: 


¢ Safe, fast fill! 

* Positive automatic shut-off! 

¢ No overflow at top discharge! 

¢ Leakproof! Permanently packed! 

© No product loss! Perfect seal! 

¢ Durable, compact aluminum alloy 
No. 1811 MULTI-PURPOSE NOZZLE sceeuuaian 


-TeS] inishl 
New small diameter tube eliminates blow-backs. * Mar-resistant finish! 


¢ Light weight! 


FREE BULLETIN F-9 describes and il- 
lustrates OPW’s complete line of Liq- 
uids Dispensing Nozzles. Free on re- 
quest. 




















AUTOMATIC 


SHUT-OFF 
NOZZLES 


No. 1190 HEAVY DUTY BULK SERVICE NOZZLE 


Wide flow range with minimum turbulence and swirl. 























2735 COLERAIN AVE. 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
Phone: Kirby 1-5400 
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It’s no Coincidence... 


| First cli f light i in 1926 with Richard mee was 
made with Mobiloil . 





ght in 1928, Kingsford 
is tri-motored plane. 


On first-U-S--t 


rate Tr | 
Fole ... 


Yes, it’s no coincidence today Mobil fuels and 
lubricants are so widely used by military, private 
atid commercial aantlelas turbo-jet, et and 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affillates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Behind Our Headlines 


Getting Around to See You 


4 jon Is just about the “meeting-est” industry there is, 
says Harry Waddell, our publisher. He says so nearly 
every month, as he checks over NPN expense reports. 

Take a look at this issue and you'll see what he means. 
Starting on page 146, there are reports on 15 different as- 
sociations, which lately held 14 meetings (Alabama Pe- 
troleum Jobbers Assn. and Mississippi Oil Jobbers Assn. 
held a joint convention). Nine of the meetings were cov- 
ered personally by NPN editors, the rest by phone. (That’s 
about average—except in summer, when meetings taper 
off. ) 

Every year there are many more than 100 meetings that 
affect oil marketers. We select the ones that will be of 
greatest interest to the greatest number of readers and try 
to cover them personally. Sometimes we can’t make all of 
them because of conflicting dates, but we usually do. Some 
are primarily social gatherings, since most associations al- 
ternate business and social meetings. Those are the ones 
our editors particularly enjoy; but they are the ones we 
have to pass up, because priority goes to news-producing 
meetings. 

The meetings are important to us for several reasons. 
First, they enable our editors to keep in close touch with 
the regional problems of marketers as well as general prob- 
lems. Second, they provide us with material about the as- 
sociations, to keep our readers informed. Third, they are 
a rich source of ideas for articles. Fourth, they give our 
editors a chance to renew many acquaintances and make 
new ones. 

The meetings NPN covered personally were the follow- 
ing: Alabama and Mississippi jobbers, at Biloxi, by Mar- 
vin Reid, who is based in Houston; West Virginia Petrol- 
eum Assn., at Charleston, by Tony Astrachan, based in 
New York; the Empire State Petroleum Assn., at Elmira, 
by Cornelius Brodersen, based in New York; the Indiana 
Independent Petroleum Assn., at Indianapolis, by Frank 
Holman, based in Chicago; the Nebraska Petroleum Mar- 
keters, Inc., at Omaha, by Frank Holman; the Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. of Texas, at San Antonio, by Marvin Reid; 
The Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., at Nashville, by Pat 
Henry, based in Atlanta; the Gasoline Pump Manufac- 
turers Assn., at Absecon, N. J., by Ed DeHart and Frank 
Sturtevant, from New York, and the North Carolina Oil 
Jobbers Assn., at Pinehurst, N. C., by the undersigned. 

By attending so many meetings every year, NPN is 
developing the ‘traveling-est’ editors in the business. Harry 
Waddell says it’s all right with him, just so long as our men 
keep on producing a steady flow of articles that are useful 
to you readers. 

FRANK BREESE, Editor 





GELDBACH | 


PETROLEUM CO. 
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A Red Seal meter user since 1940, Mr. Herbert Geldbach, Pres. of 
Geldbach Petroleum Company of St. Louis, Mo., states his case: 


“Daily Figures Check Right to the Gallon” 


-»» WITH RED SEAL METERS 
ON ALL TRUCKS 


Geldbach Petroleum Company, one of the first to use Print-O- 
Meters in the St. Louis area, switched to Red Seal tank truck 
meters exclusively because, Mr. Geldbach states, “they are 
most accurate and trouble-free.” Every one of the 18 meters 
purchased is still in dependable service with accuracy so close 
Mr. Geldbach states he is able to “check out” his daily figures 
right to the gallon. 

Prove to yourself what sustained accuracy can mean to your 
pocketbook. Keep accurate records of inventory and of meter 
maintenance costs. You'll soon be satisfied only with Red Seals 

. for trucks and loading racks alike. 


One of Geldbach’s first Red Seals, still accurate Ai E p T U N E M E T E R C 0 M PA fy 7 


after years of profitable service, was recently 


modernized with new Print-O-Meter register. 19 West 50th Street. New York 20, N.Y. 




















What 

Red Seal 

Meters Are Doing 
For Others 


Operators of big transport trucks report Red Seal meters most 
accurate and economical for stock control . . . particularly in 
key-stop service and on hauls making several drops. Meters 
eliminate high cost of multiple compartment tanks. 


‘BURNS BROS. 
FUEL OIL? p> Ny 


— 


Typical fueloil truck makes 2800 sales and handles $75,000 of 
your money every year. Sustained accuracy and low mainte- 
nance are main reasons why Red Seal meters are used by more 
fueloil dealers than any other make. 


: 'S x i n: i 


Your diesel and fueloil customers may find big uses for this little a 


meter. It measures daily consumption by diesels and oil burners 
in power plants, metallurgical furnaces, etc. Replaces “day 
tanks,” handles flows as low as 10 gph. 





ee 





“LP-Gas losses and leakages seldom leave any clues except an 
empty cash register. Our answer has been to put ticket printing 
LP-gas meters on all our tank trucks,” says Y. L. Markins, Markins 
Butane, Henderson, Tex. 


Neptune’s Unit Replacement 
Plan, which permits you to 
make your own on-the-spot re- 
pairs, is supplemented by 
prompt, skilled nationwide 
jobber service. Back of it all 
is a network of fully equipped 
Neptune branch offices like 
this one at Los Angeles. 
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B. F. Goodrich hose stays flexible 
even in freezing weather 


A full-flow, kink-resistant hose for faster fuel oil deliveries 


ERE’S a fuel oil hose that handles 

easily, reels readily, saves many 
minutes each day. It speeds deliveries 
by keeping a full, unobstructed flow 
of oil moving from truck to tank, even 
in sub-zero temperatures. 

Flexibility won't “freeze up” 
A special kind of rubber keeps the hose 
flexible, easy to bend in the coldest 
weather. Braided construction elimi- 
nates the need for wire reinforcement. 
This means B. F. Goodrich hose will 
not crush if accidently run over. 


Full-flow at all times 
Tube won’t flatten or collapse on the 


reel, to choke off flow or slow it down. 
Strong braided construction keeps this 
hose round, even when empty on the 
reel. Oilproof tube won’t swell to re- 
duce inner diameter. No flaking to 
roughen the inside surface and de- 
crease flow. 


Lasts longer 

Its thick, tough cover is built for rough 
use. Dragging it over curbs, rough 
sidewalks and driveways won’t tear it. 
Letting it stand in gasoline, oil or 
grease won't damage it. 

Either one-time Permalock or re- 
attachable couplings can be used. Static 


wire bonded to coupling at each end 
of hose. 

Ask your B. F. Goodrich distributor 
to show you a sample and tell you 
more about Type 83 fuel oil hose, or 
write B. F. Goodrich Industrial products 
Company, Dept. M-767, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Letters 





Dealer Relations: Dawn Before Daylight 


To THE EpIToR: 

There is one thing that is notice- 
ably missing in the comments made by 
the men interviewed in your dealer 
relations article. Nowhere did I see 
any quotes that suppliers see enough 
daylight on the question of real inde- 
pendence for the retailer. The in- 
creasing use of commission stations 
and company-operated stations seems 
to indicate a determination to keep 
the retailer under the thumb of the 
supplier. 

If the retailer is to see his status 
as a businessman put on a level with 
other retailers in his local field, he 
should be made in fact an independent, 
and all unilateral provisions that clut- 
ter up most of the contracts complete- 
ly eliminated. 

Let companies write contracts that 
give the dealer equal rights with the 
supplier, in every detail. Let them dis- 
cuss in advance with dealers programs 
to help in selling, managing, and 
hiring, and incorporate the dealers’ 
ideas. A lot of them know what they 
need and can use in cooperative help 
from suppliers. 

Just treat the retail dealer as a man 
of equal stature with any other man 
representing his supplier, show him 
the respect that is due any other busi- 
nessman. whose patronage the supplier 
hopes to get through the dealer. Then 
the supplier will profit by the better 
relationship established. 

J. R. ATCHISON 
Executive Secretary 
Petroleum Retailers Assn. of 
Oklahoma 
To THE EDITOR: 

I like your special report on “Big 
Gains In Dealer Relations” very much 
(NPN—Oct., p54). 

Too few people, even in the oil in- 
dustry, have been aware of the exten- 
sive programs the various companies 
have undertaken in the field of dealer 
relations. You have made a real con- 
tribution to improved dealer-supplier 
relations by bringing this work to 
public attention. 


A combination of sincere effort and 
good will on the part of both dealers 
and suppliers is beginning to result 
in better merchants with good morale. 

I am confident that an era of improved 
intra-industry marketer relations lies 
ahead. 
A. J. RUMOSHOSKY 
Director, Division of Marketing 
American Petroleum Institute | 


Problems at the PX 
To THE EDITOR: 


An item in your Ahead of the News 
column headed “PX Stays in Competi- 
tion” (NPN—Oct., p87) is extremely 
misleading and inaccurate. 

The item states that * . civilian 
workers on military installations re- | 
gard any move to revoke gasoline 
purchase privileges as a threat to their 
other highly valued PX privileges.” 
Civilian employees on military in- 
stallations do not have PX privileges. 
They are permitted to purchase only 
such items as they can consume on | 
the premises; i.e., candy, soft drinks | 
and tobacco products (on which the | 
state taxes are paid). They do not 
have the privilege of purchasing gaso- 
line. This is limited to military per- 
sonnel, and the restrictions are rigidly 
enforced. 

Your references to “PX competi- 
tion” are similarly misleading. Ex- 
changes do not compete with civilian 


enterprise—the exchange privilege is | 
a fringe benefit provided military per- | 


sonnel for their comfort and conven- | 
ience, and has been considered by the | 
Congress as part of their military pay. | 
The average military installation is 
many miles from the nearest large 
community. Exchanges are not sup- 
ported—they are self-supporting and | 
the profits they make are used to de- | 
fray the costs of morale-building serv- 
ice entertainment and recreational pro- | 
grams and projects. 
I am sure you are aware of the 


(Continued on page 13) | 





COMING UP IN NEXT MONTH’S ISSUE .. . 


@ How marketers are readying for the highway program 


@ What oil men need to know about 1957 legislation prospects 


@ A coast-to-coast report on bottom loading systems 
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Rs-25 


EVER-TITE 
Standard Adapter 
and Coupler 







EVER-TITE 


-the best quality 
QUICK COUPLINGS 






You save time and 
money when you use 
Ever-Tite Couplings 
because they speed-up 
deliveries, prevent 
leakage, and save 
wear on equipment. 


Tightness is pre- 
determined in manu- 
facture by positive 
gasket compression. 


EVER-TITE There are no sliding 
Adapter and rings—no springs, 
Coupler ball bearings, snaps 


or lugs to fit. You 
just slip the coupler 
over the adapter, and 
close the handles. 


If you want to get 
the most in coupling 
value get Ever-Tite. 
The Ever-Tite Trade- 
mark is a hallmark 
of dependability 

in fittings for the 
petroleum industry— 
proved by 18 years 
of pre-eminence. Ask 
your distributor now. 


EVER-TITE EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC. 
Shank Hose 254 West 54th Street 
Coupling New York 19, N. Y. 


Dust Cap 
EVER-TITE Dust Protectors 
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A. O. Smith...one 
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source, one responsibility 








COUNTERS 


A. ©. Smith meters can be equipped 
with a wide choice of counters to suit 
any application. 








Shown at left are: 







Large Numeral Reset Counter 


Large Numeral Counter-Printer 






oe CM OHA? 






Horizontal Reset Counter 


09 ® > 


Horizontal Totalizing 
(non-reset) Counter 







Set Stop Counter and Valve as in- 
B D stalled on S-12 Meter (at right) 






m 





CENTROL — electrical trans- 
mission of meter readings to a 
central location. 









UNIT COMBINATOR — combines the out- 
put of two or more meters to give one 
total reading. 








FLOW CONTROL VALVES—auvto- 
matically limit the speed of flow 
through a line, preventing meter 
overspeeding. 







DEAERATORS—remove entrained 
air from lines. 





STRAINERS — collect grit, scale, 
etc., from the line, prevent un- 
due wear in meters. 





ma 


pe mith 





Through research ~ ...@ better way 


* 2 
S28 FO RIA Ft |b oe 


METER PRODUCTS 


Factories: 5715 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif., P. 0. Box 500, 





See cae ee aoe DUAL PRINTER-SHIFTER—makes pos- Succasunna, N. J. Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Chicago 7, Ill., Houston 20, 
Side weualinn and tan “Tomenpenes Coe sible continuous printed records of Texas, Los Angeles 22, Calif., New York 17, N. Y. Canada: Toronto 
pensated'’ net reading. products without interrupting the flow. 12, Vancouver 1, International Division — Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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: : Schrader #4000 


Valve Cores 


The Core with 
the spring at- 
‘the-bottom that 
has always out- 
performed 
“r every other 
@ Schrade, Core on the 


4 Cy tive COR: 


Schrader #880 Valve Caps 
The Valve Cap 
with the doubly 
reinforced seal 
that has no equal 
in the field. 


Schrader #5050A Tire Gauge 


The glove compartment 
gauge that tells your cus- 
tomers when to come back 
to you for air. 


It pays to let customers know 





you carry the best...the safest! 


Look over your shop. You give only the finest service—why Other Schrader Certified 
not tell your customers through displays that you carry the Air Service Products 
finest products? 
To back up your quality tire service—display your quality 
tires and the Genuine Schrader Products that keep them 
going—safely! Caps, Cores that seal air in—Gauges that 
tell when air is needed. 
This adds up to profitable “plus business”—and proves 
your service stands for quality in every way. All your busi- 
ness benefits when you use and display Schrader Products. 
Order from your supplier today! 


A. SCHRADER’S SON 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 


® 470 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Sehracder FIRST NAME N THE SAFEST TIRE VALVES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1844 FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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Letters 


(Letters begin on page 9) 


difficulties being experienced by the 
Armed Services in obtaining re-enlist- 
ments and reducing expensive man- 
power turnover in the services. The 
reason most frequently given by per- 
sonnel who do not re-enlist is what 
they term “constant whittling away of 
fringe benefits.” In a survey conducted 
for the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service by The American University 
last year, enlisted personnel of both 
services voted their exchange privilege 
as the number one factor in their con- 
sideration of re-enlistment. 

In 1953, a subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee 
looked into allegations that exchanges 
were competing with civilian enter- 
prise and they stated the following in 
their report: 

“In the light of our present study 
and because of long experience many 
of us on this subcommittee have had, 
we regard the exchanges as an indis- 
pensible morale factor; and we view 
with grave concern for the welfare 
of the servicemen, attacks upon the 
exchanges which are reckless and 
heedless of consequences. Only one 
thing will really satisfy the more vocal 
critics of the exchanges: to close them. 
That would be a disaster to the service- 
men.” 

JOHN J. RYAN 

Chief of Information Services 
Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service 

New York City 


Tank Loans: How Sound? 
To THE EpDITorR: 

I have read with interest “How to 
Gamble for Business and Win” (NPN 
—Oct., p127). 

Sol Lettieri has a very good idea 
[loaning tanks to get new business] 
for the area in which he operates, 
and it might even be good in other 
areas. However, unless there would be 
some way for a jobber to recover the 
investment made in tanks, it would 
add considerably to his operating costs 
which are already busting at the seams. 

The major oil companies raise the 
price of the product to recover their 
increased cost of doing business, but 
no provision is made whereby the 
jobber can do the same thing. This 
is what happened recently in the 
Northeast with the raise in the price 
of No. 2 fuel oil at the tank car and 
tank wagon levels. 

G. L. Savory 
Savory Oil Co., Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Jottings of a Jobber 


To THE EDITOR: 


You could go on endlessly covering 
the paradoxes and illogics of the mar- 
keting end of the industry. True job- 
bers are usually so inarticulate, as a 
business class, or so whipped, that I 
don’t believe they are heard from to 
any extent. But here are some “jot- 
tings of a jobber,” right or wrong. 


dye! 


O th All Ye Faithful — 








Where are the old style, orthodox 
economists that taught “as the volume 
of consumption increases the cost of 
marketing decreases”? Those poor 
souls never saw the oil industry in 
operation. ... 

We turn the rural tankwagon busi- 
ness over to the co-ops, supply com- 
mercial accounts at less than the re- 
finery netbacks, sell industrial oil 
without even adequate delivery costs, 

(Continued on page 14) 


Faithful for 101 Years 
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DUBUQUE, 


MORRISON BROS. COM PANY 


OlL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


IOWA 








Letters 


(Letters begin on page 9) 
spend a hundred-thousand dollars for 
an eight-thousand-gal.-per-month sta- 
tion, turn the fuel oil business over to 
the gas interests, and, after practicing 
this economic sadism with vigor, won- 
der what has become of the poor 
jobber. ... 

Jobbers will never amount to a hill 
of beans until they can share in the 
pipe line savings, say by forming a 





co-op pipe line, obtaining a little inch 
of the big foot... . 

In our town only two stations out 
of 35 are owned absolutely by their 
operators. Does this indicate a lack of 
enterprise by local businessmen, or 
something else? If there was this much 
absentee ownership in the farm field, 
the wailing would be loud and 
CIGAR. 2.6 
Umbrella pricing that lets “all in 
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Champion's vertically stacked air 
compressor Model TUV 55-80 is a 
real square foot saver where floor 
space is limited. 


And cool... because of its relatively 
slow operating speed (510 r.p.m.) the 
air output is at a lower temperature 
than is the case with faster running 
machines. Champion's exclusive 
domed pistons and Swedish razor 
blade steel valves contribute to its 
high efficiency and long, trouble- 
free performance. 


Model TUV 55-80 delivers 9.8 cu. ft./ 
min. at 125 Ib. pressure: two stage 
compressor: 80 gallon tank capacity. 


Champion manufactures quality air 
compressors from 1/2 to 10 h.p., 
electric and gasoline powered. Write 
for the new catalog, hot off the press. 


€ on oS eo ws GOD re 
wu PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


°4 N. Pleasant Street, Princeton, Illinois 
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that want in” the market lays the oil 

industry vulnerable to co-op competi- 

tion. It is wishful thinking to hope 

that by turning the country tank 

wagon business over to the co-ops they 

will be content to stay out of the serv- 
ice station field... . 

Wayne NorTON 

Corn Belt Oil Co. 

Marshalltown, Iowa 






Anti-Anti Trade Diversion Laws 


To THE EpiTor: 
I have just been reading Frank 
Sturtevant’s eulogy of Anti Trade 
Diversion Laws (NPN—Sept, p140). 
More and more men, on more and 
more days, are going into business 
without: 

(a) business know-how or exper- 

ience 

(b) adequate finances 

(c) the will to succeed by their 
own efforts 
the discipline needed to main- 
tain a business. 

When their businesses are hurt 
competitively by men who do have 
these qualifications, they squeal to 
high heaven for someone to protect 
them, the industrial “Mother’s boys.” 

LIONEL L. JACcoBs 
Lionel L. Jacobs and Sons 
Wayne, Pa. 


(d) 


Western Union and Gas Bill 


To THE EbIToR: 

Your October Ahead of the News 
section carried a reference to Stand- 
ard Oil that seems to me probably 
misleading for many of your readers. 

An item referring to the unfortunate 
Minnesota telegram incident con- 
cludes: “Indiana Standard paid for 835 
telegrams, charging the cost to mar- 
keting expense.” This is not really true. 

Minnesota management for the 
company did originally list this cost in 
marketing expense. Once top manage- 
ment had heard of the incident and 
reviewed it, though, we segregated the 
cost of the telegrams completely. 

As Mr. Prior, our president, testified 
before the McClellan committee, we 
do not consider this a proper business 
expense. Consequently, when our cor- 
porate tax return is filed, we shall take 
no deduction for this expenditure. 

W. J. McGILL 

General Manager, Employee and 

Public Relations 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 





















Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts 


Sponsored by The Texas Company 


For the 17th consecutive year 


Complete performances are broadcast direct from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. 


Sweet music for Texaco Dealers, too! 





Pusan season at “The Met” coming up! out Canada. Among the listeners are mil- 

Millions of opera fans look forward each year lions of car owners. We know that mahy 

to these broadcasts, many enjoying the great have become good Texaco Dealer customers 

operas they would not have the opportunity because of the broadcasts. 

of hearing otherwise. Good will like this builds good business 
These broadcasts will begin on Saturday for Texaco Dealers everywhere. 

afternoon, December 8th, carried by the ABC 

Radio Network, in all 48 states, and through- THE TEXAS COMPANY 


uch busy de ders. Aa 


| a 
4. Yonder 7EXACO DEAL ERS 
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& AND TO ALL A GOOD NIGHT && 


A Merry Christmas, marketers bold! 
Let us assemble, young and old 
Beneath the shiny mistletoe 

And make the foaming wassail flow, 
Sing carols loud in lusty choirs 

To toast distributors and suppliers. 


A well-filled stocking may Santa tote 

To Clint K. Elliott and each goat; 
NOJC-wise let’s make merry 

With Harry Jones, new secretary. 

Drink her down for Jamie Clark, 

Miles Mills, Myles Hall, H. Halsted Park, 
C. Wylie Stalter, Swannie Bryan, 

Everett Yerly and A. J. Rhian. 


Ring out, ye festive Christmas welkins 

For Dicky Belser and gay George Calkins, 
For John H. Harper and Holland, Barney, 
W. Gresham and Robert Carney. 

All they could want of yuletide fill 

To the Parkers—Curtis, Reagan, Will, 

To D. Worth Joyner and Edwards, Keith. 
Nor shall we forget a holly wreath 

For E. K. Bennett and Otis Ellis 

And all the rest of the jobber fellas. 


Refill the wassail bowl to the brim 

And sing the suppliers a Christmas hymn: 
Cheers for Doc Jordan and J. A. Miller 
Who’ve made the third-grade questicn a thriller; 
For P. C. Spencer and Robert Hull, 

George Getty and A. C. Rubel. 

We wish a dozen Joyeux Noels 

To L. T. White, Fred Bond, Jess Knowles, 
To Harry Jackson and Chester Lauck, 

Ollie Minor, Bob Hird, Bart Hawke. 

To Harry Kennedy another hat, 

And while we rise to drink to that 

We'll drink—and all should wish to do so— 
To Howard Vesper and C. J. Guzzo, 

To S. C. Bartlett and Roy F. Wilson. 

To George Lloyd, George Caulfield, Larry Filson, 
Bill Weston, Jim Crayhon and Warren Drew 
And all the rest of the P.R. crew 

A very special sprig of holly— 

Likewise to Colonel D. T. Colley, 

Frank R. Markley and Benton, Dwight: 

Let cheers to all disrupt the night! 


Let’s carry on with toasts to others: 

To Indiana’s Wilder brothers, 

Burton Stevens, Bob Chadil, 

Larry Setzer and Crippen, Phil. 

We send a joyous Christmas card 

To Monte Blakely and Bill Willard, 
Ed Lang, the Hunters (Bob and Guy), 
Franklin Kundahl and Jay F. Spry, 
Tom Cook, Bill Kistler, D. C. Wixson, 
Roger MacDonald and Kenneth Dickson. 
Paint the town a roistering red 

For Elliott, Sam, and Meeder, Fred, 
For S. C: Hope and B. L. Ray, 
Terry Carpenter, Herbert Clay, 

Henry Gibbs, Fayette B. Dow, 

J. H. Williams and Jack F. Gow. 


Season’s greetings to Ralph McCoy; 
May Santa be sure to shout “Ahoy!” 
To O-Double-I-C’s super-sailor, 
Admiral Miller. May Reese H. Taylor, 
D. T. Staples and John H. Hall 
Have themselves a Christmas ball. 
Prosit to Leo Hoar, John White, 
Willard, and naturally, Theon, Wright, 
H. Ingersoll and Ulric Bray. 

A most splendiferous Christmas Day 
To M. M. Beckes, D. M. Hills, 

Leslie Neal, Turner Wills, 

Rex Blazer. Get that waiter here 

For another round of Christmas cheer. 


Your glass filled up? Then drink it down 
To Louis Leath and Bruce K. Brown, 
Marc Braeckel, J. G. Jimenez, 

Jack Desvernines (just call him Des.) 
May Santa never say the heck with 
Frederick Beck or Fred N. Beckwith, 

R. L. Minckler, Augustus Dwelley, 

Jack Lenker, Vern Bellman or William Kelly. 
Hoist the cup and have a shot 

For Dyer Ramsey, W. Stott, 

Don Ward, Bob Collacott, Cash Hawley, 
Dan McCarthy and Sam McCauley; 
Drink again to the API, 

And Adam Rumo, a vital guy. 

To oil’s ladies a toast we fain 

Would drink: To Lois Van Wesep, Margaret Hane, 
Nathalie Ronis and Walker, Liz 

The best of Christmas gifts there is, 
Exactly the same to E. Klein Graff, 

Stan Breitweiser and his new-look staff, 
Bud Robineau and Buddie Billups— 

To them all a cup we fill up. 


A similar cup to Curtis, Hal, 

And old Dan Lundberg in Sunny Cal., 
To Bill Heinz, Ed Cain and Gar Mulloy, 
And Mrs. Catterton’s favorite boy. 
Drink to Herb Willetts and William Kenney, 
Lyndon Jennings and Robert Jenney. 
Before the night turns into morning, 
Down the hatch for H. F. Horning, 
Herb Hahn, Harry Hilts, Tom Witt, 
Lyle Munson and William Schmitt, 

B. W. Pickard, Selwyn Eddy, 

Chester Guthrie and Lyon, Teddy. 

For Charlie Miller, Don McFarland 
And Clarence Barnes, an Xmas garland; 
A toast, presuming none says nix, 

To Dan Hunt (see page 96). 

Then join in a final Yuletide chorus 
For John Love, Clarence Mercatoris, 
Jesse Stickel, William Pate, 

J. P. Langfitt, Monte Spaght, 

Em Britton, Stewart Pomeroy— 

There should be no end to Yuletide joy. 


But the brew runs out. If you weren’t mentioned 
It wasn’t for lack of our good intention; 
To you we also wish Christmas cheer 

And we'll try to get you in next year. —J.T.B., A. M.A. 
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to meet exacting lubrication standards, specify 


ENJAY PARANOX® 


detergent-inhibitor additives 


When exacting lubrication standards must be met, you can depend on the 
Enjay Paranox group of highest-quality additives, famous around the world, 
for the right detergent-inhibitor to blend with every type of base stock. 


Enjay has worked extensively with oil companies and leading engine manu- 
facturers to develop lubricating oil additive formulations for military and 
commercial specifications. 


Let us put this experience and know-how to work for you. Write, wire 
or phone the Enjay Company —your only source of a complete line of additives 
(Paramins®) for fuels and lubricants. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 45 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 
* Other offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 
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CLEAN, MODERN Lodge’s Sunoco Service, where fast service is just one of the 
benefits of an efficient National System. 


MR. BURT C. LODGE at his modern National Cash Register which gives him tight gallonage control and brings bigger profits. 


“Our Galional System 
saves us *1,200 a year... 


pays for itself every 8 months!”  Lodse's sunoco Service. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


“Our biggest problem used to be how 
to control gallonage,”’ writes Mr. 
Burton C. Lodge, owner of Lodge’s 
Sunoco Service. ‘Our National Sys- 
tem solved this problem by providing 
an accurate end-of-the-day check 
against the gallonage and money 
totals on our pumps. This protection 
alone saves us more than $1,250 a 
year! 

“Our National Cash Register me- 
chanically records all sales, including 
charges, and classifies them in sepa- 
rate columns: gas, accessories, labor, 
ete., also charge transactions and 
amounts received on account. This 
gives us complete control over all 


money taken in and provides up-to- 
date itemized sales records. Our 
National eliminates long hours of 
checking to locate errors in addition or 
forgotten charges because all charges 
must also be entered on the register. 
A few minutes a day is all we need to 
keep our records in perfect shape. 

“Through increased overall effi- 
ciency and better inventory control, 
our National System pays for itself 
every 8 months. What’s more, there’s 
no measure for the new confidence 
and ease of mind I’ve gained since 
installing our National. It’s the best 
investment I ever made!” 

Your service station can benefit 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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from the extra protection and effi- 
ciency of a National System. 
Nationals quickly repay their cost, 
then bring you added profits every 
year. For a complete demonstration, 
call your nearby National representa- 
tive today. He’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 


eteAbe MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Sitional : 
CASH REGISTERS «- ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Money-Making Ideas 


$ The name of Standard of Ohio’s 
gasoline additive, Boron, is being 
publicized in almost every possible 
way. Recently the company bought 
100,000 sunglasses made with frames 
that spell out the word Boron. The 
sunglasses were used as giveaways at 
county fairs. The two youngsters giv- 
ing the sunglasses a workout are 
daughter Candace and son Evan, of 
Richard F. senior engineer, 
manufacturing operations. 

¢ 

ey 

Here’s a good way for a new dealer 

to promote fall changeover business. 
Jim Dunn, who runs a British Amer- 
ican station in a Toronto industrial 
district, puts two or three apples in a 
small cellophane bag, sticks a handbill 
in the neck telling about his change- 
over special and ties the bag with a 
red ribbon. These he passes out to 
customers who use his parking lot. 
Altogether, he used 10 bushels’ of 
apples (cost $5) with which he filled 
1,000 cellophane bags. 

w0 

D 

Standard of Kentucky has arranged 

for a supply of belts without metal 
buckles. The company’s dealers are 
urged to make the “No Scratch” belts 
a part of the regulation uniform, and 
thus avoid scratching fender paint 
when reaching under the hood of a 
customer’s car. Belts are available in 
either black or brown at a cost of 
$1.45 each. 


Jones, 


The phrase “Under New Manage- 
ment” has always been used on sta- 
tion signs everywhere, whenever a new 
dealer takes over an existing station. 
But the implication that the old man- 
agement wasn’t too successful makes 
a bad impression on the public, ac- 
cording to Raymond Lemieux, of 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. When he took 
over a British American Oil Co. sta- 
tion there, he put up a sign reading: 
“Now here Raymond Lemieux.” 
He wanted to convey the idea that an 
expert was now on the job, he says, 
and it must have worked: his gasoline 
gallonage doubled in ten days. 

$ 
ey 

The Exide battery people are re- 
minding dealers how easy it is to check 
the customer's battery while installing 
antifreeze. There’s a readymade inter- 
lude, after the drain cock is opened. 
“Don’t twiddle your thumbs while 
waiting for the last drop to drip out 
of the car’s cooling system,” says the 
Exide message, “put your hydrometer 
to work.” The dealer who tests the 
battery of every antifreeze customer 
will find many chances to sell a re- 
placement. 

¢ 

Y 
A pair of kidewater’s Western division 
dealers in Portland, Ore., recently 
undertook the joint job of teaching 
auto mechanics to women, as an in- 
direct way of building a reputation for 
their stations. They conducted a series 
of Thursday night classroom sessions 
for the members of a Young Women’s 
Christian Assn. group. They figured 
the good will and perhaps some new 
customers would repay them for their 
trouble and expense. 

¢ 

Y 

As a follow-up to personal calls on 
heating oil prospects just moving into 
the neighborhood, Davis Fuel Co., 
Elmhurst, Ill., sends out small cards 
printed in the style of a formal invita- 
tion. The card welcomes the new- 
comer, invites him to get information 
about the fuel oil budget plan, and 
offers two decks of playing cards in a 
styrene case. The company name ap- 
pears Only on the case. 

~ 
Y 

Spark plugs can be sold even on 
turnpike stations, according to Pure 
Oil Co. The station on the Ohio pike 
staged a spark plug clinic, offering 
free plug-cleaning service to all comers. 
The station sold 94 plugs in one day. 
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A two-foot length of radiator hose 
painted aluminum, hangs at the side 
of one of the gasoline pumps at the 
Mobil station run by Al Merkel, in 
Albany, Calif. An elongated notch cut 
out of the hose near the bottom, plus 
a plug in the lower end, turns the 
gadget into a handy container for 
Mobil Upperlube. The notch is just 
large enough to permit removal of one 
small Upperlube container at a time. 
It’s not only a convenience, it is also a 
constant reminder to customers and 
employes alike. 


) 


Sweeping the floorboards of cus- 
tomers’ cars is often recommended as 
an extra free service that draws repeat 
business. To promote more of this 
business-getting service, the Humble 
Oil Co. training center in Dallas, Tex., 
passes out a whiskbroom to every 
dealer and station ermploye who at 
tends the service clinics held at the 
center. With each broom comes a 
special belt clip so that the broom 
is always handy, ready for use. 


$ 


A 21-inch television set as a cus- 
tomer attraction is a new idea being 
tried out at the Tidewater station run 
by Thomas Woodward in Fresno, 
Calif. Woodward installed the set in 
his lube room; today he has quite a 
rush of business on Wednesday and 
Friday nights when boxing bouts are 
on. 


> 


Phillips dealers Dee and John Robbs, 
of Herrin, Ill., got rid of $5,000 worth 
of tires in about a week by staging a 
“trailer-load tire sale.” They ordered a 
full truckload of tires direct from the 
factory, then arranged to have the 
trailer parked at the station to tie in 
with their trailer-to-customer promo- 
tion. They advertised the event by 
radio and newspaper, with signs, ban 
ners, and tire rack displays along drive- 
way approaches. 


Tidewater’s Western division has a 
contest-within-a-contest under way. As 
part of an over-all “Strike It Rich In 
56” sales competition for dealers, the 
company also offered a Toastmaster 
toaster to the dealer in each district 
with the best month’s sales of Cham- 
pion Powerfire spark plugs. 
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PROTECTION is our business, too 


Just as valiant firemen are on around-the-clock alert to protect 

your life and property—J&L Steel Containers protect your products 

by providing dependable packaging that assures safety in transpor- 

tation and storage. Their precise fabrication assures accuracy in all 
fittings and closures. 

J&L drums and pails are chemically cleaned and dried by the JaLizing 
process. This assures a clean and dry, rust-inhibiting surface and increases 
the adherence and durability of decoration and interior lining. 

Special protective interior linings are available to provide the best possible 
packaging for your products. 

Jal-Coat, J&L’s lithographing process, applies your trademark and sales 

_~/ message to the finished container . . . no side seam touch-up is ever required. 


Plants located at Atlanta, Ga.; Bayonne, N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Lancaster, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Port Arthur, Texas; and Toledo, Ohio. 


Jal-Coat, J&L’s exclusive litho- 
graphing process, adds sales 
appeal to your products. 


CONTAINER DIVISION 


STEEL CORPORATION-PIlLTSBURGH 405 LEXINGTON AVE... NEW YORK 17.N.Y. 
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What They're Saying 


“If one supply source, such as the 
Middle East, threatens to become tem- 
porarily unavailable to us, there is all 
the more reason to turn to oil sources 
in other parts of the world. We agree 
with the domestic producers that it 
would be very unwise for this country 
to rely exclusively on one single for- 
eign source for a significant percentage 
of its oil needs. But the answer to that 
is not to cut ourselves permanently off 
from all foreign oil supply sources but, 
on the contrary, to develop as many 
alternative ones as possible.” Harry 
B. Hilts, secretary, Empire State Pe- 
troleum Assn., to the House Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy. 


69 


“Various means of transportation 
make it possible to deliver gasoline 
and other products everywhere in 
America at an average over-all trans- 
portation cost of about 3¢ gal... . at 
lower cost than a 1-ounce letter over a 
shorter average distance. Yet some of 
the bureaucrats have insisted that we 
divorce transportation from refining 
and marketing.” Robert E. Wilson, 
board chairman, Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana). 


é9 


“I do not believe that responsible 
oil companies—and I know that I 
speak for Tidewater—would have ma- 
terially expanded exploratory opera- 
tions on the Pacific Coast even if there 
had been no imports. Oil is too difficult 
and costly to find, compared with 
results in other areas. Probably, under 
these circumstances, Pacific Coast pe- 
troleum prices would have tended to 
rise generally to a level which would 
have paid the additional cost of trans- 
porting oil from other areas of the 
United States. And the consuming 
public on the Pacific Coast would 
have had to pay for the increased 
cost.” D. T. Staples, president, Tide- 
water Oil Co., before the California 
Natural Gasoline Assn. 


69 


“It is obviously ridiculous for any- 
one to say that any oil company or 
supplier would deliberately do any- 
thing to harm a dealer. Their eco- 
nomic health, strength and growth are 
firmly interwined with ours.” C. J. 
Guzzo, vice president, Gulf Oil Corp. 
before West Virginia Petroleum Assn. 
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“Small businessmen are today much 
more worried about big government 
than about big business. Big business- 
men are equally worried. Irresponsible 
criticism when translated into irre- 
sponsible legislation can destroy our 
free enterprise system.” Robert G. 
Dunlop, president, Sun Oil Co. 


69 


“The nation’s retailers will speak up 
in defense of the oil industry when the 
oil industry speaks up in their defense 
against the unfair competitive practices 
which continue year after year.” Cash 
B. Hawley, president, National Con- 
gress of Petroleum Retailers, Inc. 


69 


“You, the jobbers, must be ready 
with the facilities and services to satisfy 
the growing hunger for petroleum 
products. This will require will and 
courage. You may have to expand at 
times before the time seems ripe. You 
may have to spend money when the 
risks are high. You may have to help 
devise new methods for storage, move- 
ment, and distribution. You will have 
to meet orders for ever better service.” 
Stanley Learned, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Phillips Petroleum 
Co. at the Florida Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn. convention. 


69 


“Synthetic lubricants are used ex- 
clusively in the jet engine and it is 
obvious that there will not be expan- 
sion concurrent with the expanding 
needs for aviation gasoline and jet 
fuels. In fact, an entire marketing area 
is about to be lost.” James H. Car- 
michael, president, Capital Airlines, 
before the National Petroleum Assn. 


69 


“Atomic energy has already been 
be dismissed without sober recognition 
over-glamorized, but certainly it can’t 
of the Navy’s submarine experience, 
with the resultant prospect of fleet con- 
version to atomic power.” Henderson 
Supplee, Jr., president, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. 


READ AHEAD OF THE NEWS 
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TIRE INFLATOR 
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+ SAVE TIME 


I 
tjust dial the pressure you want, 
' get it automatically! No gauge- 
! watching, no valving-off. You can 
| air tires in seconds, even in the 
i dark! 
' 
! 
' 
' 


CAVE TIRES 


you get exactly equal pressure in 
each pair or set of tires aired 
for smoother driving comfort, for 
longer tire life! 


* 


There’s no easier, faster, more accurate 
way to air tires in your station than with 
NELSON Equamatic inflators. Why lose 
time and money with outdated equip- 
ment? See your jobber or write us now 
for free literature. 


BarmorivE 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


440 PERALTA AVENUE 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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“Advertised-in-LIFE” 
sparks more sales by plugging 
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ADVERTISED IN 


LIFES 








automotive accessories for you! 


LIFE’s national sales power has a powerful local impact that pre-sells 
motorists in your community on the automotive accessories they see ad- 
vertised in LIFE. 


That’s why advertisers rely on LIFE to create a coast-to-coast demand 
for their products. That’s why people who sell—garage operators, parts 
outlets, auto dealers—use ‘‘Advertised-in-LIFE” to build traffic and sales 
at the point of sale. 


For LIFE reaches 3 out of 5 households in the average community in a 
13-week period—more than are reached by any other weekly magazine. 
And LIFE has a way of inspiring people to think, to act, to buy. That’s 
why, when you feature LIFE-advertised products, you find a ready market 
that results in steady sales. 


reaches more automobile owners 


(An average issue is read by 30.4% of all car-owning households) 


reaches more people everywhere 


(than any other weekly magazine) 





IN WEEKLY CIRCULATION 
5,714,310 IN WEEKLY READERSHIP 


Saturday Evening Post 4,861,638 26,450,000 
Look (bi-weekly).......... 4,189,004 Look (bi-weekly) ......... 18,050,000 
Collier’s (bi-weekly) 3,775,507 Saturday Evening Post... . 14,050,000 


; rennet Pe prt . 2,036,997 A Study of Four Media 
ABC Publisher Statements, Jan.-June 1956 

















Household Audience Source: A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience of LIFE. 


Feature the Automotive Accessories 
that LIFE pre-sells to motoring America 
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We wish a happy holiday 


season and a most prosperous 


F || * 


New Year to the mainstays of 
the oil business, the independent 
distributors and dealers, and to all 


good oil people everywhere. 





OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


579 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through Florida 
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MR. DAVID S. STARK, President of the Acme Oil Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., standing by, iwo of his modern 
Gilbarco Sales-Maker Pumps which enhance the neat, 
functional appearance of this Acme Oil Co. service station. 


“GILBARCO SALES-MAKERS 


are the best pumps we've ever used!” 





“We have been using Gilbarco pumps for over 
twenty years,” writes Mr. David S. Stark, Presi- 
dent of the Acme Oil Co. “Every Gilbarco pump 
we've ever installed has been an outstanding per- 
former, and our customers have always appre- 
ciated the fast, convenient service Gilbarco pumps 
provide in delivering gasoline. 

“Today we are sold more than ever on Gilbarcos. 
Our new Sales-Makers made a big hit from the 
day they were installed. Customers like the extra 
large dials, and our own employees appreciate the 
quick, easy-to-service features of the new pumps. 

“We now have over 55 Gilbarcos in operation in 
our chain of 38 stations. We know we’re right 
when we say they are today’s best buy in a gaso- 
line pump.” 

Gilbarco pumps can provide the same high 
standards of performance and reliability for your 
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service stations. Their trouble-free operation and 
modern good looks are the best investment you 
can make in service station equipment. Write 
today for an illustrated brochure on Gilbarcos — 
THE WORLD’s MosT WIDELY USED GASOLINE 
PUMPS. 


Gilbert & Barker 
Manufacturing Company 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Toronto, Canada 





ae 7 : 
“Worthy of being depended on; trustworthy” 


(Webster's New International Dictionary) 


The Birtank brand on tanks produced by the Birmingham 
Tank Company is a reliable symbol of dependability. 


The Birtank reputation for 


e DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
e HIGHER QUALITY 
e PRECISE FABRICATION 
e REASONABLE COST 


has been earned by performance 


oom 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


TANKS | 


Serving the Oil Industries 
since 1923 


For prompt, personal service, 
call, wire or 


i <n PCs NS es 
write — 


‘BIRMINGHAM Tonk COMPANY | 


DIVISION OF 
THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


& 


P. 0. BOX 1490 - Telephone 4-3301 © 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA ¢ 


e 
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10 makes of cars for '57 
will feature the 
new dry-type 
carburetor air filters! 





amazing DRY AIR 


It’s here! The greatest advance in engine protection 
in 25 years! ... It’s the revolutionary dry-type 
carburetor air filter perfected by PurOlator! 


Grueling road tests show that the PurOlator 
Micronic Dry Air Filter will help keep engines like 
new twice as long—or more. It provides engine 
protection that means new-car performance for 
thousands of extra miles. 


Race-proved...best for all cars 
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It’s the BIG under-the-hood NEWS. 


PILTER by PurOlator ! 





en nee aR ss 


Proved in NASCAR stock car races and on big truck fleets 


Tested on race tracks and highways under toughest 
possible dust conditions, the PurOlator dry filter has kept 
engines in new condition twice as long—or more. 


PURQOLATOR 


Now —the most important part for you! (NEXT PAGE) 
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PUROLATOR 


DRY AIR FILTER 


... keeps out all 
airborne abrasives 


Now! —For you and your dealers 


What a team 


New PurOlator Dry-Type Air Filter 
easier to service! 








No more messy air filter service with PurOlator. Just 
the twist of a screw and it’s in your dealer’s hands 
—no gaskets, dry, easy to remove, simple to replace. 


**Purolator’’ and ‘*Mi i U.S. Pat. Off. 


WHAT'S IN THE AIR FOR '57?... PROFITS FROM 
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PUROLATOR 


OIL FILTER. 


... traps sludge, 
hard carbon and metal 
filings from engine oil 


to clean UE with!... 


December, 1956 + 


Another PurOlator TBA money-maker 


Here’s a real profit partnership: You 
and the full, money-making PurOlator 
filter line that covers your present cus- 
tomers’ needs . . . plus the brand-new 
growing market you'll sell as ’57 cars 
begin to roll. 

Yes, 10 makes of cars for ’57 will in- 
clude the new dry-type air filter—and 


PURQO 


this PurOlator-perfected filter is destined 
to give you big sales—big profits. 

Powerful PurOlator promotions will 
convince your customers of the superior- 
ity of the PurOlator Air Filter. 

Watch for further information on this 
great addition to the PurOlator line of 
fine filters. 


LATOR 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


Rahway, New Jersey, and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Mr. James J. Gillin, Jr., 
Secretary and Operations Manager, 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Our Fords 


pay off 
in payloads and pumping— 


Big eastern oil distributor 
also finds Fords much easier 
to handle in traffic. And the 
Ford Short Stroke engine 
stands up best under daily 
stress of pumping! 


“We've got 22 Ford trucks, and now we're 
going 100% Ford,” says Mr. Jim Gillin, Jr., 
Operations Manager, Petroleum Heat and 
Power Company, Philadelphia. “Our Fords 


PETROEUM 
HEAT & POWER 


Co 


are dependably hauling the same or even 
greater payloads than is possible with heavier 
tractors of competitive makes .. . yet they 
cost far less to buy. 


“Drivers find our Fords are much easier to 
handle, particularly in highly congested city 
traffic. And thanks to the comfort and driving 
ease of Ford’s Driverized Cab, our men feel 
fresher at the end of a day’s run.” 

Mr. Gillin continues: ‘‘A truck engine takes 
a real beating in our kind of work. I know of 
nothing harder on a truck engine than the 
daily pumping of fuel oil—and on city deliv- 
eries our Fords do more pumping than they do 
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“Two of the 1956 Ford Bic JoBs in 
. Ford C-900 tanker (left), 


our fleet . . 
Ford F-900 tractor (right).” 


cost much less!” 


road miles. Ford’s Short Stroke engine design 
pays off for us here, too. 


“We're going Ford all the way because we 
feel we can’t buy better for top performance, 
low operating expense and low initial cost.”’ 


For dependable service and lower trucking 
costs in your operation, take a tip from the 
big fleet operators—the men who keep the 
most accurate truck performance and cost 
records. The big fleets buy more Ford trucks 
than any other make. 


Before you buy your next truck compare 
initial cost, resale value, operating and main- 
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tenance costs. And remember, independent 
insurance actuaries have proved for the tenth 
consecutive year that Ford trucks last up to 
9.9% longer than any of the other leading 
makes. When you take everything into con- 
sideration you llagree—Ford trucks do cost less! 
Get the complete “‘cost less’ story from your 
Ford Dealer. See him today! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS... 


less to own...tlesstorun... 


last longer, too! 
















WE MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU 


> we 6 ll Te 


~  Oayton _ of 
Thorobred aie 


There’s more to Selling Tires than 
meets the eye... 

THAT’S WHY we know it's important to give you assist- 
ance on behind-the-scenes organization as well as supply 
you with sales aids and on-the-spot help in actual selling. 
Dependable management counsel, based on 50 years of ex- 
perience and leadership in the tire industry, is just one of 


the many extra advantages Dayton supplies in its complete 
tire marketing program which includes: 


SENSIBLE, COMPETITIVE PRICING 
e COMPLETE, HIGH-QUALITY LINE 
e WRITTEN SERVICE GUARANTEES 
« AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
e ATTENTION-GETTING SALES AIDS 

e ON-THE-SPOT SALES TRAINING 
HELPFUL TBA FIELD MERCHANDISERS 






























BETTER BUILT FOR SAFETY! 
The All-New Dayton Thoro- 
bred Premium Available in 
Tubeless and Tube-Type, 
Nylon and Rayon. 


Write, wire or call col- 
lect today, for more in- 
formation on the Dayton 
Franchise—the franchise 
that brings with it the 
practical backing you 
need to make tire sales 
profitable. 





Dayton is one of the 
leading suppliers of TBA 
Products to the Petrol- 
eum Industry now serv- 
ing over 100,000 stations. 


© D. R. 1956 


77 
Day ta hae ex 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Dayton Rubber Co., Tire Division, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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gem control measures that end 
at your plant door aren’t enough. 
Your product can become seriously 
contaminated if shipped in con- 
tainers that aren’t specially treated 
to maintain your product’s purity. 
Contaminated products are great 


‘‘customer-losers.”” Yet, contamina- 
tion-en-route can be avoided by ship- 
ping in USS Steel Drums. That’s be- 
cause every USS Steel Drum goes 
through several special steps to make 
all surfaces spotlessly clean and free 
of scale. Once inner and outer sur- 
faces are prepared, they are thor- 
oughly coated with a special phos- 


phate solution that assures long-term 
freedom from rust. This combina- 
tion of immaculate steel surfaces 
and special phosphate-coating pro- 
tection means that your product will 
arrive at your customer’s door as 
pure as the moment it left your plant 


when you ship in USS Steel Drums. 

Product-protecting USS Steel 
Drums are available in sizes from 
21% to 110 gallons, either plain or 
decorated. To meet special needs, we 
have a wide variety of custom fittings 
and openings. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. 1126, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. * 


New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. 


* Port Arthur, Texas 
* Camden, N. J. 


STEEL DRUMS 


“It’s Better to Ship in Steel’’ 
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Fire! But this Butler building didn’t burn. All-steel, it safe-guarded its 
contents while fire ravaged the surrounding area. 


You get maximum usable space inside with Butler's straight side-walls, 
post-free interiors and clear-span ceilings. 


YOU named this metal building 


First in the 


You may have been one of the readers of this publication 
who were recently asked which metal building they con- 
sidered first when steel buildings were mentioned. As the 
figures below show, readers like yourself named Butler 
metal buildings more often than all of the other com- 
petitive makes combined! 


Which Steel Building Considered First 
Percent of Mentions 
54% 
16% 
11% 
9% 
10% 


Butler 

Make ‘’X” 
Make “Y” 
Make “’Z”’ 
All Others 


Oil Industry 


Why Butler buildings above all others? Because Butler 
buildings are pre-engineered and factory-fabricated to go 
up faster, look better and last longer. For example, each 
part is attached to the framework with weather-sealed 
bolts. This means the building stays strong and weather- 
tight—expansion and contraction can’t work parts loose. 
Enlarging or re-locating the building is easier, too, since 
parts can be unbolted and re-assembled with almost 
100% salvage of materials. Butler’s bolted construction 
is just one of seven features that make Butler buildings 
a better buy. Get all the details from your local expert 
on Butler buildings— your Butler Builder. Or write for 
Oil Industry bulletin. 

See “Buildings” in the yellow pages of your phone 
book for the name of the Butler Builder nearest you. 


) BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


74 pao 


7454 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Steel Buildings +» Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. © Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. «© New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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~~ SAU j WG S a a XFS) i ‘ ReBS 
001 New 5%-inch, 12-volt - ; New 54-inch, double fil- 
single filament (high ament (high and low 
beam) headlamp for four-headlight ' beams) mate to the 4001. 


cars. With E-Z Aim Platforms. With anti-glare fog cap and E-Z Aim 
Platforms. 








5040-S, 5400-S, 5440-S 

Standard 6 and 12-volt, Vision-Aid Head- 
No. 6 Flasher f \ \ lamps with anti-glare fog caps and E-Z Aim 
Assortment We Platforms. Interchangeable with all standard 
Essential for 7+inch headlamps. 
direction signal 
service. Assort- 
ment takes care , 
of all passenger ‘ 
car requirements. 


: ed 1 an | 
Libis PPA TT) |), 
’ 1 


1) i! 
yj 


No. 70 and No. 100 
Merchandisers 
Assortments of 70 fast-moving 12-volt lamps 
or 100 popular 6-volt lamps with plastic com- 
partmented cabinet. 


TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., Newark 4, N. J. 
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| ‘AC SELLING 


Get Ready to Share in Two 


1957 CHEVROLET V8, CADILLAC, OLDSMOBILE 
AND PONTIAC MODELS TO BE EQUIPPED WITH 
NEWEST AC ACCRETED-TYPE GAS STRAINER! 


eS Tremendous upsurge in original 
ts ~ equipment means rising demand 
a) for AC’s accreted-type strainer! 


The combination AC Gasoline Strainer and 
high-efficiency GF-124 Accreted-Type Strainer 
element is to be used on all Chevrolet V8, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile and Pontiac models. The 
57 cars using the AC Accreted Element 
present you with a tremendous replacement 
market opportunity. AC packs the GF-124 Gas- 
oline Strainer in an attractive, handy, counter 
or shelf container. This one AC Gasoline 
Strainer Element has universal application. 


THE © compere 
GASOLINE STRAINER 
ASSEMBLY—One type fits 


all other cars and popular 


THE AC GF-124 
ACCRETED GASOLINE 
STRAINER—Assures higher 
standards of fuel straining, 


trucks. Removes dirt, lint, water 
and abrasives to maintain 
carburetor efficiency, prevent 
stalling. 


water repellency and _ high- 
velocity feed to the carburetor. 
Meets every requirement of 
today’s fuels and engines. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR AC SUPPLIER! 
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— Growing Market Opportunities! 


AC ANNOUNCES INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF AIR CLEANER REPLACEMENTS! 


Stock the Line 
that Includes ALL 


Air Cleaners... 


even the latest dry-type 
replacement unit! 


AC can provide you with most every type of 
air cleaner replacement unit. For instance, the 
replacement market for dry-type disposable air 
cleaners will get going in 1957, and you can be 
ready with AC. There will be considerable origi- 
nal equipment in the field as new models make 
their appearance. 

AC has anticipated your requirements with a line 
of dry-type AC Air Cleaners which are engineered 
to save space, provide high dust capacity, maintain 


GET SET FOR THIS 
NEW 1957 BUSINESS— 
ORDER NOW FROM YOUR 





high-velocity air passage and operate efficiently at 
all engine speeds. They are highly moisture- 
resistant and are conveniently provided with 
self-gasketing construction. 

The new AC cleaner filter material is specially 
treated with exclusive AC-formula resin, and folded 
to give huge cleaning-surface area in minimum 
space. These units are now being produced to 
round out the AC Air Cleaner line with a replace- 
ment unit for practically every air cleaner in use. 


SUPPLIER 


AC SPARK PLUG & THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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SELLING SLANTS 


It takes so LITTLE SHELF SPACE... 
re. 


to earn you 
an additional 


$276.24 per year 





These & AC Fuel Pumps Cover Almost 30 Million Passenger Cars! 








Let the fuel pump business show you an important profit 


and an important service opportunity to build customer AC DELIVERS YOU THE 
good will. Every three-year-old car or -30,000-mile car is BIG PRE-SOLD MARKET 


a potential fuel pump replacement prospect. Develop this Most cars already have AC Fuel Pumps! 


potential now! Fall and winter months are the ideal time. Here’s the arithmetic 
on shelf space! 


SELL—INSTEAD OF WAITING! Type Number = Your Cost Selling Price 


Get a program of AC Fuel Pump selling going. Your cus- pd , mp gore 


571 3.31 6.25 
587 3.84 7.25 
double return: profitable business plus good will. Make 588 3.84 7.25 
: es 9294 9.28 17.50 
it a standing procedure to check mileage and suggest a 9785 3.84 7.25 
9798 3.31 6.25 
$38.92 $73.45 
Your profit =$ 34.53 
Your turnover = 8 times per year 
$276.24 (your return) 


tomers will appreciate your advice. You'll cash in a 





fuel pump replacement. It pays! 


Plus labor charge—of course 











YOUR REGULAR SUPPLIER HAS ALL TYPES READY FOR YOUR NEEDS 
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Put Your Pressure Cap Selling on a Business Basis! 


Surveys show that four out of ten pres- 
sure caps need replacement. They’re 
almost universal equipment, so that 
means you have countless opportunities 
to make a sale and please a customer at 
the same time. 

AC pioneered the pressure cap — still 





12-PACK FAST-SELLER 


DISPLAY 
ASSORTMENT 


A $9 investment that shows 
a quick $6 profit! 


makes the finest you can buy — in fact, 
makes a complete line of automotive filler 
caps that blanket the market. Typical 
of AC merchandising cooperation is the 
display carton that puts seven popular 
fast moving cap types at your disposal. 


AC does even more — read on... 


AC COOLING SYSTEM SERVICE TESTER— 
A BOON TO SALES! 


From all over the country come glowing reports of the 


sales and service value in this low-cost, efficient, easy- 


to-use pressure cap and cooling system tester. No one 


should be without this sales and service tool during the 


big antifreeze season—or at any time, for that matter. 


Cost to dealer, with adapters, is only $9.55. Order caps 


and tester for your busiest radiator-attention season— 


and do it today! 


GET IN TOUCH wWiTH YOUR SUPPLIER 
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rrona LITA 
HYDROXIDE 


FOR MULTI-PURPOSE GREASES 
...an essential product —tred in with service 








* CENTRAL SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY 


*K STRATEGIC GREASE MANUFACTURERS: There are three good 
reasons why Tronat should be your prime source of supply of lithium 
a hydroxide monohydrate (LiOH*H,O), essential to the production of lithium 

base greases. (1) A new and strategically located plant at San Antonio, 

sk ETTER Texas (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.). (2) Convenient warehouse stocks 

: B of lithium hydroxide, maintained in proximity to the major grease 
D EL IVERIES producing areas of the U. S. (see map). (3) Better, faster deliveries, because 

of advantageous rail and motor freight facilities. When planning your 
current, or future, requirements for LiOH we suggest you contact your 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation (Tronat) sales representative. 


TRONA | His better _s costs no more. 
Nee American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


TTRADEMARK AP&CC 
LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK e¢ ATLANTA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO «+ PORTLAND (oRrE.) 


, Plants: TRONA and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Producers of: BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM CHEMICALS HENDERSON, NEVADA 


* BROMINE CHEMICALS * CHLORATES * PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS (American Lithium Chemicals, inc.) 
and a diversified line of specialized agricultural and refrigerant chemicals. Export Div.: 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Here’s new NOZZLE DAZZLE for gasoline merchandising! 





New 0-ring 
packing 
on stem 










Ideal combination for top service - ~ 





Engineered with new sim- Virtually eliminates blow 
plicity to provide perfect seal back caused by using large 
and minimum maintenance. tube in small fill pipe. 













Keen competition calls for a close watch on retail merchan- 
dising techniques. A leaking nozzle valve, or gasoline spillage 





The use of the improved 820 AND strains customer relations and subtracts from the profits. 
the improved No. 4101 Multi-swivel The new 820 is designed to make Buckeye Safety-Fill serv- 
. adds convenience to customer and op- ice better than ever! Coupon brings full details quickly. 





erator alike. Makes awkward filling 
positions amazingly easy. Adds to hose 
life, too. 


Buchksye. 


Quality Valves and Fittings for the 
Oil and Aviation industries 





Your Buckeye distributor can modify nozzles now in serv- 
ice to incorporate new features. 






See Sa ae eae Se 


BUCKEYE IRON & BRASS WORKS «* DEPARTMENT N 
Box 883, Dayton, Ohio 








§ 

3 

§ Please send information on 

a _____No. 820 Safety-Fill Nozzle 
€ ____No. 4101 Multi-Swivel 
e 

a 

Ey 

Ws 












Note: Both items shown are listed under 
Re-examination Service of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Name____ ‘ iittala a 


ee ia initiate taaiiaaialai 





City . __State_ 3 ae 
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You can be 


ROCKWELL REMOTE 
CUTS STOCK LOSSES, 





























4 big r 


° pe ae i 
inns, ‘ 





Rockwell Remote Registration 
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on top of every load! 


REGISTRATION GIVES SUPERVISORY CONTROL, 
SPEEDS TRAFFIC, IMPROVES ACCOUNTING 





The Rockwell system of remote registration offers 
you who operate bulk plants and terminals many 
money-saving advantages. With it, sole control 
over all metered outlets rests in the hands of your 
trusted supervisor. He controls traffic and metered 
deliveries for the entire plant from a central room 
overlooking the loading area. No product can be 
drawn until he inserts a ticket in the proper 
printing register and activates a matching elec- 
trical circuit. At the completion of the fill, the 
printed ticket shows the exact gallonage loaded. 
These tickets stop stock losses by verifying de- 
liveries. They guard plant security. Multiple car- 
bons can be used for inventory control, for tax 
verification purposes—in fact, to form the basis for 
an entirely mechanized accounting procedure. 
Write for bulletin OG-324. 


How This Better System Works 





The row of office ticket printing registers at left is electrically synchronized 
to standard registers on the Rotocycle meters outside. Each office register 
is permanently inter-locked to one meter register on the rack and all 
gallonage dispensed through that meter is accurately recorded and 
printed under the direct control of the supervisor. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Dallas 
Denver Houston Los Angeles Midland, Tex. New Orleans 
New York N. Kansas City Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Seattle Shreveport Tulsa 


In Canada: Rockwell Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario 


Joab: 
(Aye 
his 
RCL) 

Ley ge” 
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NEW COMFORT CABS 


Industry’s largest, for real 
stretch-out comfort. All-new 
seat design permits adjustment 
of back cushion and seat height, 
plus normal slide positioning. 








FULL-OPENING HOOD 
Exclusive!—Can be raised full 
90° for easiest, fastest engine 
servicing, half-way for routine 
oil and water checks. 


Cab-over-engine 
els 
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PowerGiants 


e NEW giant-power V-8 engines! e¢ NEW push-button driving! 


e NEW higher load capacities! « NEW Forward Look styling! 


Get set to profit from a great new kind of truck— 
with more V-8 power and more payload capacity— 
with more eager-to-go snap than any other make 
on the road! 


From 204-hp. pick-ups to 232-hp. tandems, today’s 
new low-priced V-8 Dodge Power Giants deliver 
more truck per dollar—and more profitable pay- 
loads—in every weight class, 4,250 Ibs. G.V.W. to 
65,000 Ibs. G.C.W. 


New short-stroke Chrysler-engineered V-8’s— with 
exclusive Power-Dome combustion— give you more 
miles per gallon, full power on regular gas. Increased 
power in famous, dependable Dodge 6’s, too. 


4 pick-up models, 
up to 8,800 Ibs. G.V.W 


Door-to-door 
delivery chassis 
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Push-button automatic transmission is still another 
great plus you get only in new Dodge Power Giants.* 
First in any truck! Simple, sure, trouble-free. Just 
push a button, shifting is automatic. 


Test-drive a Power Giant—V-8 or 6—soon! Get 
your Dodge dealer’s deal before you decide on your 
new truck. 


* Available on low-tonnage and forward-control models 


DODGE TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD LOOK 


Tractor models 


up to 65,000 Ibs. G.C.W. chassis models 























<a pACR hes cai DIO 


What’s a chemist got to do with tank cars? 


Liquid level—vapor action—types of linings—temper- 
ature factors—the presence of impurities . . . these are a 
few of the considerations which the chemist must eval- 
uate. It’s the chemist’s job to see that bulk liquids are 
shipped in the cars equipped to carry his products. The 
knowledge gained from years of hauling liquids in bulk 
enables General American to meet the chemist’s exacting 
requirements—to assure that corrosion of the cars will 
be minimized and product contamination prevented. 


GENERAL SERVICE CARS 


ALUMINUM CARS 


This skill and experience is part of every GATX lease 
. a lease that provides shippers with the most de- 
pendable service available for bulk liquid transportation. 
When you lease cars from General American, you avoid 
the need for capital investment as well as operating, 
servicing and maintenance problems. 
If you’d like additional information concerning the 
advantages of a GATX lease, call or write your nearby 
General American District Office. 


It Pays to Plan With General American 


PRESSURE CARS INSULATED CARS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


Service Offices In Principal Cities 
Service Plants Throughout The Country 
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PETROLEUM CHEMICALS DIVISION 


OU PON 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 


NEWS 





December * 


One of a Series of Bulletins for the Petroleum Industry * 


1956 





You can SEE 
the advantage of 
using ASHLESS 
Du Pont FOA-2 


When you burn 1,000 gallons of home 
heating oil containing a dispersant ad- 
ditive, how much ash does the additive 
leave? 

That depends on the additive—as the 
picture below clearly shows. 








These bottles (8 fluid-ounce size) con- 
tain the amount of ash left from burn- 
ing four different heating oil additives. 

The bottle on the left contains prac- 
tically no ash, although enough non- 
metallic Du Pont Fuel Oil Additive 
No. 2 (FOA-2) was burned to protect 
1,000 gallons of fuel oil. (Actual con- 
centration: 20 Ibs./1,000 bbls.) The 
other bottles contain the ash left after 
burning cost-equivalent amounts of 
three metallic additives. The difference 
is so striking that comment seems 
superfluous. 


Stack control failures 


What damage do these ash deposits do 
in the burner system? 

Many stack control failures can be at- 
tributed to metallic ash deposits on the 
helical coil. And such failures are likely 
to prove hazardous and result in need- 
less, unprofitable service calls. 

In rotary burners, metallic additives 
leave deposits on the flame rim and 
electrode. These tend to short out the 
electrode, causing ignition difficulties. 


ADVERTISEMENT—Prepared for the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 








New dry-dye drumhead 
makes eduction 
faster and cleaner 


Du Pont petroleum dyes are now being shipped in drums covered 


with newly designed steel drumheads, each having a 2-inch cir- 
cular opening. Through this the dry-dye eduction probe can be 


easily inserted and manipulated. 


NOTE HOW easily the dry-dye eduction probe can be inserted 
through the opening of this new-type Du Pont dye drumhead. 








And even if ignition is accomplished, 
the deposits on the rim will interfere 
with the progress of the flame around it. 


In diesel fuels 
When metallic additives are used to 
stabilize economy grade diesel fuels, 
there is a danger that these additives 
will contribute a sparking tendency to 
the fuel. 
: * * 
For more information about FOA-2, 


just address your request to our nearest 
sales office. 





This opening is sealed with a plastic 
disc. When the dye is to be removed, 
the disc can be easily cut out with a 
penknife. (See cut on next page.) 

The opening is rimmed with plastic 
which is threaded to accommodate a 
standard 2-inch pipe plug. That means 
easy re-sealing . . . to protect the quali- 
ty which is built into all Du Pont dyes. 

The new drumhead need not be re- 
moved. Using the small opening in- 
stead reduces dusting to an absolute 
minimum. When the eduction probe is 
inserted, little open space is left around 
it. Hence little, if any, dry dye will 
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New dye drum 


emerge, except as desired—through the 
probe itself. 


Second recent improvement 
The new drumhead follows by only six 
months another radical improvement in 
dry-dye eduction procedure—the new 
probe that is virtually clog-proof. More 
than 100 are now in service, and the 
demand for them continues. 


FOR SHIPPING, the small opening is sealed 


with a plastic disc which can be easily cut out 
with a pocket knife. 


Any of our sales offices listed below 
will be glad to give you complete in- 
formation on the new dye drums and 
eduction probe. If you are not now us- 
ing the dry-dye eduction system, our 
Operations Group will be glad to help 
you set up the complete installation. 


A STANDARD 2-inch pipe plug keeps the dye 
drum tightly closed once the seal has been 
broken. 


Sales Offices: 


CHICAGO 3 — 8 So. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND 15 — 25 Prospect Ave. 
HOUSTON 2 — 705 Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 17 — 612 So. Flower St. 
NEW YORK 20 — 1270 Ave. of the Americas 


RUSSELL B. DAVIS has been at- 
tached to the Operations Group of the 
Du Pont Petroleum Chemicals Division 
since 1947. He currently supervises the 
work of this group, whose chief con- 
cern is to help refiners maintain safe, 





efficient handling of tetraethy] lead 


ASSISTANT MANAGER OF OPERATIONS 


and other additives. 

His contributions to safer TEL han- 
dling and more efficient plant opera- 
tions in connection with the use of 
additives have been many. He played 
an important part in the development 
of such Du Pont-designed equipment 
as the metal-flex unloading hose, the 
siphon starter and the new, non-clog- 
ging dry-dye eduction probe. 

After joining the Du Pont Company 
in 1933, his first assignment was in the 
Rayon Department. He was later trans- 
ferred to the Engineering Department. 
From 1936 to 1947, he held a number 
of manufacturing positions in the Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department, mostly 
connected with TEL manufacture. 

Mr. Davis received his Mechanical 
Engineering degree from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. He is a member 
of the American Petroleum Institute, 
the National Safety Council and Sigma 
Xi Fraternity. 








With the public 


becoming 

and more. color- 

conscious every 

day, refiners and 
marketers are putting increased empha- 
sis on coloring all types of petroleum 
products. 

Gasolines have been dyed for many 
years to indicate TEL content—also for 
brand identification. However, only re- 
cently have brilliantly hued greases, 
lubricating and home heating oils, 
kerosines and diesel fuels begun to 
appear. The merchandising advantages 
of using eye-appealing color for brand 
identification are no doubt an impor- 
tant reason for this trend. 

To help refiners use petroleum dyes 
as effectively and economically as pos- 
sible, we have just published a new 


more 





manual on coloring petroleum prod- 





RAndolph 6-8630 
SUperior 1-1363 
CApitol 5-1151 
MAdison 5-1691 


COlumbus 5-2342 TULSA 1 — 


Petroleum ( 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) Petroleum Chemicals Division 


PHILADELPHIA 2 — 3 Penn Center Plaza 
PITTSBURGH 22 — Room 751, 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 — Room 626, 
SEATTLE 3 — Room 215, 4003 Aurora Ave. 
P. O. Box 730, 


NEW DYE BOOK AVAILABLE 
Gives detailed information 
on coloring all types of petroleum products 


ucts. All the latest methods of addition 
—including dry-dye eduction—are cov- 
ered in this 20-page book. 

It also contains data on meeting 
color requirements for military, avia- 
tion and leaded motor fuels. And full 
information on Du Pont Petroleum 
Dyes—with solubility charts and spec- 
trophotometer curves—is included. 

Just address your request for this 
book to one of our Petroleum Chemi- 
cals Division sales offices. Ask for a 
copy of “Du Pont Petroleum Dyes.” 
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Better Things for Better Living 
.«. through Chemistry 


hemica 
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Wilmington 98, Delaware 


LOcust 8-3531 
ATlantic 1-2933 
EXbrook 2-6230 

MElrose 6977 

LUther 5-5578 


1 Gateway Center 
111 Sutter St. 


1811 So. Baltimore Ave. 


IN CANADA: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited—Petroleum Chemicals—85 Eglinton Avenue East—Toronto 12, Ontario—HUdson 1-646] 


OTHER COUNTRIES: Petroleum Chemicals Division—Export Sales—Room 7496, Nemours Bldg.—Wilmington 98, Del. 


—OLympia 4-5121, Ext. 2962 


ADVERTISEMENT — —teenated for the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 
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Loading Speed Increased 150% 


Jobber Modernizes Bulk Plant 


ne Seastrunk had a major 
problem. The loading rack 
facilities at his Quality Oil Com- 
pany’s bulk plant in Waco, Texas 
were very inefficient. Something 
had to be done to reduce loading 
time for delivery trucks and trans- 
ports. The five 12,000 gallon and 
two 19,000 gallon overhead stor- 
age tanks depended on gravity 
flow through two-inch hose and 


nozzles. The hose was heavy, cum- 


Roy Seastrunk’s bulk plant showing the 
two inexpensive Marlow pumps thet cut a 
costly 1 hr. 20 min. loading time to a 
welcome 32 min. 


? 
bersome and very ox on to 
handle. With full tanks, the best 
rate that Seastrunk could hope for 
through each hose was 40 gallons 
per minute. Using two at once, this 
meant it took more than one hour 
and twenty minutes to load a 6,400 
gallon transport. At this rate, only 
six transports could be loaded in a 
day. The hose was actually stran- 
gling business volume. 


To get an answer to the problem, 
Seastrunk called in several equip- 
ment companies for a solution. 
United Pump and Supply, Inc. of 
Dallas, Texas came up with an 
answer that would increase load- 
ing speed 150%. It called for the in- 
stallation of two Marlow 20EVP- 
11A two-inch self-priming centrif- 
ugal pumps to accelerate gravity 
flow from 40 gallons per minute to 
100 gallons per minute! 


Two dome-type, two-inch tank 
truck loading arm assemblies with 
loading line valve and sliding 
sleeve were recommended to re- 
place the heavy, bulky hose and 
nozzles previously used. The addi- 
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tion of 42-inch drop tubes would 
permit near bottom loading to re- 
duce turbulence and vapor loss. 
Given the “green light,” United 
made the installation and the 
entire cost, including labor and 
equipment, was only $750. It has 
been so successful that Seastrunk 
highly recommends it to anyone 
with the same problem. 


Marlow self-priming centrifugal 
pumps operate quietly, are depend- 
able on above ground or under- 
ground storage tanks and do not 
wear, since there are no rubbing 
parts in the pump. If you have a 
problem in handling petroleum 
products, either for bulk plants, 
delivery trucks or transports, see 
your Marlow Dealer for the right 
answer. Write to Marlow Pumps 
for a complete descriptive bulletin 
on petroleum marketing pumps... 
and the name of your Marlow 
dealer. No obligation. 


Mounting these two Marlow self-priming 
centrifugals was easy. Piping is straight 
through with no pressure relief or other 
troublesome complications 


MARLOW PUMPS 


Division of Bell & Gossett Company 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Morton Grove, Illinois Longview, Texas 


ol 
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behind every FEET 


.-- 26 years of Leadership 


Nobody Knows Aluminum Like HEIL 


Aluminum tanks are making news these days 
—but they aren’t new at Heil. Heil built its 
first aluminum tank 26 years ago. 

Heil pioneered new automatic welding 
techniques to take advantage of recently de- 
veloped high tensile aluminum alloys to pro- 
duce the finest aluminum tanks in its history. 
You get six to ten percent more pay load over 


lightweight steel tanks of similar size. 


Exclusive Triple -Dished Heads 


The same precision, die-formed, triple-dished 


head design that provides uniform head size 





and great strength in Heil steel tanks is used 


in Heil aluminum tanks. 


Haul With Cenfidence . . . With HL 


No rust troubles... greater resistance to 
more different chemicals ...new pay load 
opportunities— Heil aluminum tanks offer 
you all these advantages. But they offer even 
more—an assurance that every detail of de- 
sign and construction is the result of 26 years 
of unmatched aluminum tank experience and 


development leadership. 





THE HEIL co. 


D t - 
epartment 3037-37126 West Montana Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Hillside, New Jersey; Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Reinforced Plastic Tanks for Liquid Transport 
Fuel Oil Truck Tanks 


Trailerized Petroleum and Chemical Transports 
Stainless Steel Tanks for Milk and Liquid Foods 
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A DOUBLE FEATURE 
you can cash in on 


Carry a brand of Pennsylvania motor oil, 
and you'll have this profitable combination 
for every customer: 


(1) The best modern motor oil, made 





from nature’s finest crude; 


(2) Long-standing reputation ...a 





reputation that gets increasingly 
important as motorists learn the 
hard way how different motor oils 
can affect the way their cars run. 


With the exacting needs of modern motors, 
and with the chemical additives that are 
being used to help motor oils meet their 
special requirements, it is more important 
than ever to sell oils that will stand up... 





oils that are made from a rugged crude...oils 
that come from the Pennsylvania region! 


Today's BEST Oils 


start with 


Nature’s BEST Crude 
4 
-..and that means PENNSYL VANIA! 


wou? 


Cutdoor Life © 


OPULAR | 
MECH ANICS }} 


These are the seven large and important maga- 
zines that regularly carry interesting and color- 
ful ads telling 111,539,730 motorists why they 
should buy a brand of Pennsylvania motor oil. 
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Proudly Presenting the NEW 
Guardian 


re Gr r ol 





= 
































| fee 


...a@ brand new 
concept in Service 
Station Building 
Lighting! 


the third and final member of the 
Guardian “T hree-some” 


* Guardian T Lights for Island lighting 


* Guardian Fluorescent Floods for area lighting 


* Guardian Facade Lighting for building lighting 
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NEW 


Guardian 


NT LIGHTING 


unobtrusive in 


design, but spectacular in RESULTS!” 


Facade Lighting blends in, almost unnoticed, with your building’s 
architecture. Instead of calling attention to itself, as a fixture, Facade 
focuses attention on the building—on the products you wish to mer- 
chandise, on your station identity. 


No longer do you need an assortment of ‘‘spots,”’ incandescent floods, 
“cluster” lights, and so on. For Facade bathes the building—all of it— 
in a soft white light, from roof to grade, without shadows, without glare. 
Your building becomes brilliantly visible for miles, yet you can stand 
right next to it with no feeling of harsh lighting —no sense of glare. 


Like all Guardian developments, Facade is correctly designed, cor- 
rectly engineered, correctly manufactured to give years of trouble-free 
service —to give maximum light at minimum cost. So for the warmth 
and cheerfulness that only good lighting can generate—for more gal- 
lonage, both transient and neighborhood, get the whole story on this 
final step in service station lighting. All the “bugs” are eliminated, 
all the lab and field service tests are behind us .. . FACADE IS 
READY... NOW! 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE FACADE MANUAL 
(there is no cost nor obligation) 


GUARDIAN ight company 


500 NORTH BLVD., OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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set gasoline pumps 


in e') easy steps 


with 
DRESSER Fittings 


Wherever new pumps are installed or old pumps are re- 
located, Dresser Gasoline Pump Fittings make the pump 
setting job faster and easier. A wrench is the only tool 
needed, and there is no pipe threading or exact pipe fitting 
necessary. A Dresser Fitting will even join a misaligned 
riser pipe to the suction stub, forming a permanently tight 
joint that absorbs vibration. For the Dresser Couplings 
and Fittings you need for this and dozens of other applica- 
tions in the petroleum marketing field, see your local 
piping supplier. 


Slide the Dresser Style 65B 
Long Coupling down over 
the riser pipe. No need to 
disassemble the coupling. 
Just loosen the end nuts. 


{ 
‘ 


Style 65B—Long Coupling 
“No thread” coupling for above-ground 
piping 2” in diameter or smaller. 


Set the pump in place, posi- 
tioning the suction stub over 
the riser pipe. Perfect align- Style 65B—Female Adapter 


ment is not necessary. Joins male-threaded line with 
plain-end line. 





Slide the coupling up to join 
the suction stub and riser 
pipe, tighten the end nuts Style 65B—Male Adapter 
with a wrench, and the pump Joins female-threaded line with 
is ready for service! plain-end line. 








Dresser Style 65 Couplings are also available in regular (short) 
lengths, 45° ells, 90° ells, and tees. 


Write for your free copy of Dresser’s Petroleum Marketing 
catalog, showing how you can benefit by using Dresser 
Couplings and Fittings. 


DRESSER. 


Dresser Manufacturing Division + Bradford, Pa. 
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CoLor MERCHANDISING Quatity 


Color for positive Merchandising to fit your specific needs! Plastic insulation! 7 times more 
identification! Complete sales programs for use at the resistant to abrasion— impervious 
Samples on request. retail level! to oi!, grease, solvents. 


6D 
REI ar 


Lic. Take advantage of Crescent’s years of experience in supplying 
ae, leading marketers. Ask us to demonstrate what we can do for you. 


Lead Terminal Insulated Cable 





“RTHE CRESCENT COMPANY, INC. 


Lead Terminal Strap 
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Can 
you 
guess 


the 
year? 


It was the year when Calvin Coolidge 
was sworn in as president by his father 
... when two army lieutenants flew non- 
stop from New York to California... 
when Robert Millikan received the Nobel 
Prize for Physics. 


We remember this as the year when 
Gulf’s Port Arthur refinery became the 
world’s largest. 


If you guessed the year as 1923, 
you're right. 


Port Arthur now has an operating 


i TP 


* 


capacity of 272,000 barrels of crude oil 
a day. Since 1923, the operating capac- 
ities of refineries in the nation’s entire 
oil industry has quadrupled—from 2 
million to 8 million barrels a day and 
in this same span of years, pipe lines 
have almost tripled—from 64,760 miles 
to 188,540 miles. 


We at Gulf intend to grow with 
America’s oil industry in order to main- 
tain the highest standards of produc- 
tion and distribution in this “Petroleum 
Age.” 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ALTDI? Super iN 


SMALL ENOUGH TO FIT ANYWHERE... 


BIG ENOUGH TO DO THE BIGGEST JOB... 
PRICED FOR THE LOWEST BUDGET! 





FACTORIES 


$AVE—S$AVE—SAVE... 


in every way...anywhere...on your consumer-commercial account installations 


with the extraordinary Gasboy Super Compact! 


SAVE in low first cost . . . SAVE on installation . . . the “Super” is 
as quick and easy to install as a hand pump . . . SAVE through its 
flexibility, — can be used 101 ways and places . . . and last but not 
least, — SAVE through absolutely negligible maintenance over years 
of top performance. 


Speaking of performance, the Super Compact will out- 

hae Re. perform pumps many times the size and cost . . . actually 

FLEETS 4 ea ie delivers 14 g.p.m. of accurately metered product . . . regis- 

tering the profitable gallonage on the only Roller Register in 

the “Compact” pump field. The modern 12” square housing 

affords weatherproof protection and also serves as an at- 

tractive billboard for your colors and product identification. 

7 Never so much . . . so attractively compact . . . for so 

FO = fei Vittle cost . . . the GASBOY Series “200” is your best buy . . . 
«+ and guarantee of customer satisfaction. 


> Send for new complete catalogue MODEL 220 


WILLIAM M. WILSON’S SONS, INC. LansoaLe, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GASBOYS e KEROBOYS @ OILBOYS « ROTABOYS 





SPARK PLUG 
~ SERVICE 


“Luberoom of the Month”: 
Everybody's Oil Corp., 
Anderson, Ind. 


THE SYMBOL OF BETTER 
MERCHANDISING 


f Write for 
folder showing full 

line and suggested 
arrangements for 
salesroom and luberoom 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1601 S. HANLEY RD. « ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
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WVERREAIVE Iie WWILJUIN F JUIN, TIN. LANSUALE, FA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GASBOYS © KEROBOYS © OILBOYS + ROTABOYS 


FOR ASPHALT, RESINS 
AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS 





NEW HI-STRENGTH 


PHILADELPHIA VALVES 


CAN BE FREED 


WITH A 36-INCH WRENCH 


WITHOUT DAMAGING 


THE VALVES 








There are no weak links, no . © screw exerts a force of 48,000# 
pins that will shear, no threads on the disc, either to open it 
that will strip or shafts that or close it—a force which will 
will twist off, nor any other _ break loose any product that 
part that will fail under severe > fd r Vv has solidified. All parts are 


load conditions. "ie made of steel or manganese 


This valve was designed so e =e ™ bronze with alloy steel bolts. 


that if the product solidifies it a } \ self-tightening stuffing box 
can be broken loose without >» il is provided at the top. 

ruining the valve. Two men nnd In spite of all these features, 
pulling with a force of 100# , there is no unnecessary metal 
each at the end of a36” wrench and weight in these valves. 


on the square hub on the wheel Specify Philadelphia Valves on 
New Hi-Strength Philadelphia Valves 
are made in 4” and 6” sizes for either 
Under these conditions the internal or external installation. your troubles. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


ARAMINGO AVENUE AND EAST TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


will not damage the valve. your next asphalt tank and end 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Oil Marketing Equipment Company, 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Howard Supply Company, 5125 Santa Fe Avenue Los Angeles 11, California 


New England Distributor: Northeast Petroleum Service & Supply, Inc., 37 Brookley Road, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 
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| ESSO EXTRA 
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Chances are you thought it was the other way 
around. But this man—symbolic of 25,000 Esso 
Dealers—doesn’t work for us. In fact, the shoe 
is on the other foot! 






Actually he’s our customer—a very important 
customer . . . an independent businessman who 






buys Esso products from us and resells them to 
you at his Esso Station. He chose the Esso Sign 
for a very definite reason. He believes that our 
products—together with our reputation and our 







methods of doing business—give him the best 





possible chance for personal success. 





The records bear out the wisdom of his choice. 
Over 990 dealers have been with us 30 years or 






MEET A MAN 
WE WORK FOR! 


more. Another 3,021 have served you at the 





Esso Sign for over 20 years; still another 4,385 
for more than 10 years. They could have sold 


another brand at any time, but they like the way 


we operate and the way you prefer the ever- 
improving products we supply—such as our 
new GOLDEN Esso Extra. 

So next time you stop in at an Esso Dealer’s, 
look at him in a new light. He’s doing an impor- 
tant job and he’s doing it well. He’s making his 
own way in a highly competitive business. And 
though we're dedicated to helping him in that 
business all we can, please remember this— your 
Esso Dealer may wear an Esso uniform . . . but 


he’s in business for himself. 
















The motoring public is best served by the distribution 
of petroleum products through service stations oper- 
ated by independent merchants. 

Our customers, the Esso Dealers, are free to run their 
businesses as they see fit. 


e We do not enter into exclusive dealing contracts on 
gasoline, oil, tires, batteries or accessories. We try to 
sell our Esso Dealers on stocking and merchandising 
our Esso and ATLAs products because we feel it is to 
our mutual advantage that they do so. 

e Esso leadership, through research, is assurance to our 
dealers that we will continue to supply them with the 
best in product quality. 

e We know it is good business and, therefore, urge our 
dealers to maintain clean and attractive looking sta- 
tions and to provide prompt and courteous service, 
because experience and consumer research have 

proved that these attract more customers. 





WHAT’S BEHIND THIS SUCCESSFUL RELATIONSHIP? 


Because it might be of general interest, we highlight here some of the principles, unchanged 
throughout the years, under which we do business with the men who sell you our products: 






e When we have the opportunity to deal with someone 





who has demonstrated his ability as a good merchan- 
diser, we do so in preference to one who is neglectful 
of his business. 


Twenty percent of Esso Dealer outlets are owned by 
doctors, lawyers, widows. estates, legislators, educa- 
tional institutions, and people in just about every 
walk of life. These we lease and, in turn, sublease to 
dealers. Seventy percent are either owned by the 
dealer himself or leased by him from others. 


We consult with representative groups of our dealers 
on new merchandising programs and dealer problems 
in order to obtain the benefit of their opinions and 
comments. 

We and our dealers are dependent upon each other 
for success. For this reason, we must work together 
in every possible way. 











ESSO 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


is message appeared recently in newspapers in major cities in the area served by Esso Dealers 
ge apt J ‘ 

































THE CUSTOMERS AGREE... 


“The Proot ts ti the Dihihg |” 


You get more new business that keeps com: 
ing back when you sell Phillips 66 FLITE- 
FUEL and Phillips 66 Trop-Artic* Motor 
Oil. These outstanding products give mo- 
torists proof of performance—the surest 
method of winning customers and influ- 
encing sales. Outstanding products are 
only a part of the Phillips 66 Program that 
brings more profit dollars to Phillips Deal- 
ers and Jobbers everywhere. 
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@ Here’s the program that’s helping more and more 
Jobbers and Dealers build and enjoy the security of a suc- 
cessful business with Phillips 66: 


@ High Quality products @ Selling advertising 
@ Effective sales training @ Business counseling 
@ Construction and improvement guidance 
@ Attractive credit policies 
@ Outstanding sales promotion aid 


Get all the facts about a profitable Phillips 66 Franchise 
today! Write or call: Sales Department, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


*A trademark 


Successtil Businesses are Built with Successtil Poduets/ 
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ORLEANS 


everywhere a MACK goes 
- there are MACK parts 
..-there’s MACK service 


Mack trucks can be serviced through 56 Direct Factory 
Branches and nearly 300 Distributors. 


% parts in a hurry 

% reduced inventory stocks 
% the proper tools for the job 
% Mack service experts 


To assure you of the ultimate in parts and service— 
no matter what year or model Macks you operate— 
Mack has worked out a smoothly operating program 
for direct action service and supply. 

First, your local MACK DISTRIBUTOR carries 
a carefully balanced stock of parts essential for his 
own local operation. 

Next, the local MACK FACTORY BRANCH 
maintains a full inventory of parts, and stands be- 
hind every distributor for immediate on-call service. 
The branches are fortified by complete parts and 
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accessory inventories maintained in MACK’S 
DIVISIONAL DEPOTS. 

Finally, there’s MACK PARTS HEADQUAR- 
TERS—Mack’s huge spare parts center at Somer- 
ville, N. J., with 423,000 sq. ft. of parts—over 60,000 
different items and assemblies, totalling millions in 
number. There is virtually no Mack part that is not 
available through Somerville. Mack Trucks, Inc., 
Plainfield, New Jersey. In Canada: Mack Trucks of 
Canada, Ltd. 





*For emergencies — practically any Mack part in 24 hours! 
The huge inventories and streamlined replacement service of 
the Somerville, N. J. Mack Parts Headquarters stand squarely 
behind every Mack truck ever built. 


MACK 


first name for 


TRUCKS 














QUAPRENE 


Wire Reinforced 
Gasoline Pump Hose 


This lightweight, extremely flexible gas- 
oline hose can be used on either retract- 
able reels or regular pumps. Quaprene’s 
hard wall construction and wire rein- 
forcement make it kink-proof and give it 
collapse-resistance. Sub-zero tempera- 
tures won’t harm its flexibility or ease of 
handling. Quaprene’s cover is gasoline 
and oil-proof and non-marking. The 
cover is also highly abrasion resistant 
and withstands harmful sun’s rays. Size: 
3%," 1.D.; 14%” O.D. 


QUAKER RUBBER DIVISION - 


KORKER 
Service Station Air Hose 


Flexible and oil and gas resistant, Korker 
Air Hose withstands pressures up to 
1500 lbs. It is reinforced with two braids 
of high tensile rayon to take high burst 
pressures. Extra-heavy cover resists scuff 
marks and is not affected by sun’s rays. 
Size: 14" I.D.; 54° O.D.—350 Ibs. work- 
ing pressure. 


ARMORIB 


Service Station Air Hose 


Made of high-grade synthetic rubber and 
reinforced with one braid of high tensile 
cotton, Armorib is flexible and resists 
gasoline, oil and grease. Heavy synthetic 
compound cover is highly scuff resistant. 
Size: 4” 1.D.; 1%2” O.D.—175 Ibs. 
working pressure. 


Save time by ordering Quaker gasoline pump and air hose from your 
nearest Quaker or Quaker Pioneer distributor. We'll gladly send you 
his name along with free brochures on the products described above. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER DIVISION 


PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY * FOURTH OF 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 


What Caused It? 


Why is the United States confronted with a 
serious shortage of scientists and engineers? 

One reason, discussed in earlier editorials in 
this series, is that the increasingly complex tech- 
nology needed for national security and for an 
expanding economy has raised enormously the 
demand for technically trained people. 

But it is clear also that too little has been 
done to increase the supply of scientists 
and engineers and to make most effective 
use of the limited number now available. 
It is with this second reason for the shortage 
that this editorial deals. 

‘Too few bright young people have been at- 
tracted to careers in the sciences and engineer- 
ing. Many with technical training have been 
leaving these professions, with the exodus from 
teaching being especially alarming. And the 
technical talent now employed in industry, gov- 
ernment and education is, in too many instances, 
being utilized less effectively than it might be. 


Paying for a Miscalculation 


A legacy of the depression provides part of 
the explanation for the current shortage of 
young people entering scientific and engineer- 
ing careers. Because of low birthrates in the 
1930s, there are now about one million fewer 
boys and girls of college age than there were in 
the early 1940s. Not until 1960 will there be as 
many in the 18-21 age group as in 1945. And 
from the brightest young people of these ages 
must come, not only scientists and engineers, 
but the new members of all the professions 
needed by our growing economy. 

’ A miscalculation in the late 1940s, when our 
future needs in various occupations were being 
gauged, provides another part of the explana- 
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tion. Occupational counselors and high school 
students were advised that, because of heavy 
postwar enrollments in engineering and other 
technical fields, “it is likely that the shortages 
of trained men will be alleviated in a few years.””* 

Instead of being alleviated, however, the 
shortages became more acute. Job opportunities 
grew rapidly, while graduating classes dwin- 
dled. Fewer than half as many students received 
degrees in engineering in 1955 as in 1950, the 
peak postwar year. The trend has been reversed, 
but graduating classes will not be large enough 
to narrow the gap for several years. 


Lost Talent 


Beyond these temporary conditions, there is 
another explanation for the failure of the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers to keep pace with 
our rising needs. This is the staggering loss be- 
tween high school and college of young people 
with the talent to be successful in science and 
engineering. Last year between 60,000 and 
100,000 high school graduates of college 
ability failed to enroll in college for finan- 
cial reasons and perhaps an additional 
100,000 did not enter college because of 
lack of interest.7 

Of the most intelligent 20 percent in the group 
of college age, fewer than half enter college and 
only about a third graduate from college. Edu- 
cational authorities estimate that fewer than 
2 percent of those in the college age group who 
are mentally equipped to obtain Ph. D. degrees 
will actually obtain such degrees. 

Another crucial stage is in the high 


*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (Bulletin 940), p. 63. 

*Charles C. Cole, Jr. (assistant dean, Columbia College, 
Columbia University), Higher Education, November 1955. 





schools, where future scientists and engi- 
neers receive their first training in science 
and mathematics. There are serious weak- 
nesses and signs of deterioration in this 
vital part of our educational system. 

> One-quarter of all American high schools 
offer no chemistry or physics. One-quarter offer 
no geometry. In many of the schools offering 
science and mathematics courses, the quality of 
instruction is low. Last year in the New York 
City school system alone more than 10,000 stu- 
dents were in science classes taught by teachers 
who were not trained in science. 

» This is a situation that threatens to be- 
come much worse. Between 1950 and 1955 
the number of graduating teachers qualified to 
teach high school mathematics dropped 53 per- 
cent and those qualified to teach science dropped 
59 percent. Furthermore, only about 60 percent 
of the graduates certified to teach mathematics 
or science in 1955 entered teaching as a career. 

On the students’ side — partly because of in- 
adequate guidance programs — there has been 
a drift away from science and mathematics 
courses. The result of low student interest, and 
poor high school programs, in science and math- 
ematics is virtually to foreclose careers in sci- 
ence and engineering to many bright young 
people. They miss the necessary basic training. 
Many who do attempt to obtain college train- 
ing in these fields are ill-equipped. Engineering 
school deans report that fully half of their stu- 
dents enter with deficiencies in mathematics. 


Misuse of Trained People 


Scientific and engineering careers have 
long had a reputation for low salaries and 
limited opportunities for advancement. In 
recent years starting salaries have sky-rocketed 
and have been accorded wide publicity. But un- 
fortunately there has been much less improve- 
ment in the salaries paid experienced engineers 
and scientists, especially in government and ed- 
ucation. This has lowered the morale of experi- 
enced men and provided an incentive to desert 
engineering and research positions for higher 
paying jobs in sales or management. 

Engineers and research scientists complain 
also that too much of their time now is spent on 
tasks that draftsmen and technicians could per- 
form. Unfortunately for easy solution of this 
problem, however, there is an acute shortage of 


technicians as well. Worse still, there are indi- 
cations that some companies in industries using 
large numbers of engineers have gobbled up 
technical manpower at a faster rate than they 
can effectively employ these scarce people. 

Another drain on the supply of newly-trained 
scientists and engineers is military service. 
About 8,000 of this year’s 27,000 engineering 
graduates were in ROTC programs and commit- 
ted to active duty after graduation. Dr. A. W. 
Davison, chairman of the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil, says that in most cases no attempt is made 
by the Armed Services to assign these young 
oficers to duties for which their engineering 
education specifically prepared them. They are 
not only withheld from industry and education 
for two years but also are not utilized in defense 
programs requiring more engineers and _ re- 
search scientists. 

Some of the causes for the present short- 
age of scientists and engineers — bad ad- 
vice a few years ago and a college age 
group held down by depression birthrates 
in the 1930s—are gradually being over- 
come. But others, such as the deteriora- 
tion of science and mathematies training 
in our public schools and the many in- 
stances of ineffective utilization of scarce 
technical talent, enjoy no such prospect of 
automatie correction. The final editorial in 
this series will deal with some practical sug- 
gestions for meeting these problems. 





This is one of a series of editorials prepared 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
to help increase public knowledge and under- 
standing of important nationwide develop- 
ments of particular concern to the business 
and professional community served by our 
industrial and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


ReuaaA UG 


PRESIDENT 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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Now! Get 
maximum 
protection 
against collision 
hazards 


This Tokheim Impact Check Valve is 
designed specifically for remote control 
gasoline dispensing systems. 


New TOKHEIM Impact Check Valve 


This new safety valve guards against fire and possi- 
ble loss of product when a dispensing pedestal in 
a remote system is hit. A sharp blow actuates the 
valve and shuts off the flow instantly. It is designed 
with a shear section. In the event the pedestal is 
severed from its mounting, the supply line is 
broken at the shear point, closing the valve in- 
stantly before fire has a chance to start. A big im- 
provement over valves that rely on intense heat for 
actuation! Model 1098 utilizes the same proved- 
and-tested poppet principle as in other Tokheim 
valves. Externally tamper-proof. Write for bulletin 


showing complete line of Tokheim valves. 


There is no substitute 
for TOKHE/M QUALITY! 


OKHEIM 


SIMPLE DESIGN — FOOLPROOF MECHANISM 
DEPENDABLE ACTION! 


Pendant keeps valve open during normal operation 
—in no way impedes flow of gasoline. Then, sharp 
blow! Pendant disengages from the poppet stem 
(above right) closing the valve instantly. 


Write, wire or phone today! 


General Products Division 
TOKHEIM CORPORATION 
Designers and Builders of Superior Equipment 
1650 WABASH AVE. Since 1901 FORT WAYNE, IND. 





GASOLINE PUMPS 
AND ACCESSORIES 
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Subsidiaries: Tokheim N.V., Leiden, Holland — GenPro, Inc., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Factory Branch: 475 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, California 
In Canada: Tokheim-Reeder of Canada, Ltd., 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont, 





OIL MARKETING HOSE 


= 


“This hose beats ‘em all” 


says oll equipment jobber to his 500 customers! 


“U.S. Oil Marketing Hose beats them all,” says R. I. 
Wishman, oil equipment jobber of Buffalo, N. Y. “That’s 
why I wouldn't think of recommending any other to my 
customers. I do industrial servicing. Therefore, it’s nat- 
ural that I use ‘U.S.’ Hose exclusively on my own trucks. 
Its high flexibility makes it easier to handle — safer to 
use (never stiffens up) in cold weather. We pull it over 
gritty, sharp surfaces without harm. We use it in sub- 
zero temperatures, and in 100-degree-plus weather. I've 


Mechanical Goods Division 


standardized on U. S. Oil Marketing Hose, and expect 
to get many years service from each one.” 

U. S. Oil Marketing Hose is so efficient and durable 
because it is designed and built by men who made in- 
tensive studies of what is required in a hose, and made 
up their minds to turn out the best oil hose obtainable. 
You can get it at any of the 28 “U. S.” District Sales 
Offices or selected distributors or get in touch with us at 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Watch NCAA football, Saturday afternoon, NBC-TV 


United States Rubber 
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STAYS |. 


ON THE JOB 
BELOW ZERO 


Here’s a multi-purpose, lithium-base 
grease that pumps freely at below-zero 
cold and at 270° F heat. INLUCITE 21’s 
all-weather pumpability and amazing 
mechanical stability mean greater protec- 
tion in wheel bearings, water pumps, uni- 
versal joints, shackles and other grease- 
lubricated bearings. For maximum trou- 
ble-free operation, be sure your choice is 
INLUCITE 21, the lithium-base, multi- 


eg | 
purpose grease with maximum tempera- 9; \ 
¢ Jeb) 
AX 


ture range. 


won't squeeze out 


won't freeze up 


( 


| 
2 
= 
S 
= 
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INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORP. 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Manufacturers of Quality Lubricants « AVIATION « INDUSTRIAL « AUTOMOTIVE + MARINE 
With Research Comes Quality, With Quality Comes Leadership 
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BRILLIANT 
ILLUMINATION i2nezeatueesr”™ 


NEW “ANGLE-LUME” RAPID START LAMP, Model NALR FITS YOUR PRESENT 


Whiteway Manufacturing Company, pioneers in the 

manufacture of fluorescent outdoor lighting equipment POST HOLE CENTERS! 
for progressive petroleum product marketers, proudly eS se 
presents its NEW NALR Series of RAPID START lamps | hy ~>-- ener aaa 
in 4, 6 and 8-foot increments. These lamps are priced | 

right and made right for years of brilliant, rugged care- 0 ee ee 
free service, giving you increased light output as the = aaa aaa aa 
temperature drops to 0°F. Ideal for all climates! | 

Read specifications at right, then write for name of near- —iaae 
est supplier. Catalog of complete new 1956 lights, light- aie eect alles 
ing systems, supplies and accessories, FREE upon request. with 800 ma, Rapid Start re- 


cessed double contact sockets, 
or in ANY LENGTH USING COM- 


New AREA Hil ae” OF THESE THREE 
ILLUMINATORS / * 2S 


tact sockets, or in ANY LENGTH 


1000 or 800 Milliamperes! IN MULTIPLES OF 6-FEET! 


. . i This new fixture also incorpo- 
Catch their eyes BEFORE they drive by... rates Whiteway features such 


with the NEW Whiteway Model AIR (1000 as: FULLY ADJUSTABLE post 
ma.) and NAIR (800 ma.) mounting brackets, SUPER- 
STRENGTH “I” BEAM construc- 


tion and full 28” WIDTH! 








* 4 or 6 Rapid Start Lamps! 














All island fixtures also available 
in lower-priced SLIM-LINE com- 


Low Operating Cost! ponents. 


* High-intensity Lighting With Minimum Glare! 





Sturdy Aluminum Construction! DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCI- 
Light Angle Fully Adjustable! PAL CITIES. 





b= 36 9, 4 h+— 16 ft. ——" 
> —— z 4 = ee 


ARs Eleei 


8 f.-6 ft Of.8h 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
MANUTALTURING Rete Mesta’ed sneer’ oontaat moves ion, yo 
need our new value-packed 1956 catalog of out- 


1736 Dreman Ave., Cincinnati 23, Ohio standing outdoor lighting equip s , an 
accessories. Send eel obligation) for your 


FREE copy, TODAY 









































DEDICATED TO QUALITY AND SERVICE 








PIONEERS IN FLUORESCENT OUTDOOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR PROGRESSIVE SERVICE STATIONS 
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? ! 
Unique . Yes! Because it’s a Rheem steel pail. It was made by the world’s 


largest producer of steel containers -RHEEM. That’s a lot of experience working for you. 
As for protection for your product, the linings in Rheem steel pails are bonded directly to the 
steel and oven baked to prevent flaking and peeling. Rheem pails are available in 1-gallon to 
15-gallon sizes; plain, colored or lithographed; lined or unlined; double head or crimp lug type 


covers. Why not call Rheem today and find out more about sending your products to market— 
first class—-in Rheem steel pails. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7600 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


YOU CAN RELY ON MANUFACTURING COMPANY Please send me detailed information on Rheem Steel Pails. 
NAME__ 


COMPANY 
Leading Producer of Steel Shipping Containers ADDRESS_ 


LINDEN, N. J., SPARROWS POINT, MD., RICHMOND AND SOUTH 
GATE, CALIF, HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS 
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. =World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Driving Axles for Medium and 


Heavy Duty Commercial Vehicles 


In its many years of service to American industry, 
Timken-Detroit® has produced more than 6,300,000 
driving assemblies for powered vehicles (industrial, 
agricultural or automotive). The “Ten Automotive Firsts” 
on the opposite page are but a few of the significant 


results of TDA research and development. 








these 10 Automotive Firsts 
have established TDA leadership 


in producing over 


3,000,000 


Driving Axles for America’s Trucks and Busses 


plus 1,300,000 for other powered units! 


1. Tandem Driving Axles — TDA developed the 
first tandem driving axles for the industry to 
increase the capacity of vehicles. 


2. The Double-Reduction Axle (both single and 
two-speed types) —TDA developed the first 
double-reduction axles, principally to permit 
higher axle shaft torque values for nominal 
pinion input torques. 


3. The 3-for-1 Axle—TDA introduced the prin- 
ciple of interchangeability of three optional 
drives in the same housing ... single-reduction . . . 
single-speed double-reduction . . . and two-speed 
double-reduction. 


4. Heavy-Duty Hypoid Gearing—This successful 
TDA innovation made possible larger, stronger, 
longer-wearing pinions of greater torque capac- 
ity for the same tooth load at the pitch line then 
corresponding spiral bevel pinions. 

5. The Power-Shifted Two-Speed Axle—TDA’s 
power-shift made the two-speed axle universally 
acceptable. It simplified driver operation, provid- 
ing improved vehicle control and safety. 


6. Unit Mounted ‘‘P’”’ Series Power Brake —This 
highly efficient, compact, easily maintained air 
brake with lightweight fabricated steel shoes has 
all parts “unit mounted” on a spider. 


7. Tapered Brake Linings—TDA “Econo-Liner” 
tapered brake linings, first to offer maximum 
thickness in the area of greatest wear which re- 
sulted in uniform thickness when worn. 


8. First 100,000 Mile Guaranteed Axle Shaft— 
Torsion flow forging, controlled gradient hard- 
ness heat treating and shrouded spline design 
make the TDA shaft the best in the industry; first 
to be guaranteed for 100,000 miles. 


9. The Tubular Trailer Axle—TDA adapted the 
tubular form to trailer axles to make a lighter, 
stronger axle than any previously available. 


10. The “‘Wide Range’ Two-Speed Axle — TDA 
was the first to develop two-speed axles with 
ratios of 2 to 1 and 2% to 1 between the upper 
and lower ranges, to overcome the basic limita- 
tions of mechanical and automatic transmissions. 


©1956, R S& ACompony 


Plants at: Detroit, Michigan 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin * Utica, New York 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSSES AND TRAILERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





ORONITE—leading supplier 
of additive ingredients! 


Many major manufacturers of motor oils desire additional 
emphasis on speci/a/ performance characteristics in their finished 
products. If you want added detergent-dispersant or extreme 
pressure wear properties, greater resistance to corrosive 
wear, or special low temperature performance—Oronite can 
provide you any of these individual ingredients. 


Whatever your needs, you will find Oronite willing and capable 
of solving the problem. An Oronite lube oil additive specialist 
would be pleased to talk it over with you. Just contact our 
office nearest you. 





























Z 


1 














ORONITE — the fastest growing major source for Lube Oil Additives! 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
714 West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 15, California 
450 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
EUROPEAN OFFICE 
36,Avenue William-Favre, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Never-say-die dependability. .. 
proved on the Alcan Highway! 
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NEW TASK-FORCE 57 CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


: : They took everything the truck-killing Alean 
Six new ’57 Chevy trucks tamed the could dish out—and not a single unit dropped 


rugged Alcan in one round-the-clock out or turned back due to mechanical 


: . failure! They turned in top scores for per- 
sprint. They covered the grueling run formance and economy, too! Look over the 


(normally a 72-hour trip) in less than Alcan Highway Champs at your Chevrolet 


45 hours to prove their durability! dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


NO JOB TOO TOUGH 

FOR THE ALCAN CHAMPS! 
You get Alcan-proved dependability in 
whatever medium- or heavy-duty model 
you choose. Put a new Chevy to work 
for you and take advantage of its extra 
stamina, its time- and money-saving ways! 


PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY... CHAMPS OF EVERY WEIGHT CLASS! 
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“we can do twice as much 
in half the time with 

our new L772co/n 
Lubricating Equipment’’ 


reports H. W. BRYANT 


BRYANT’S GULF SERVICE STATION 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


“| think | have the finest equipment money can 
buy. We are doing more business—and we can 
handle twice as much in half the time and with 
half the effort—with my new Lincoln Lubricat- 
ing Equipment.” 


(signed) H. W. Bryant 


the most trustworthy name in lubricating equipment 
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modernization ups your profits! 


...and when you modernize, be sure to stay 
ahead of competition with styled-ahead Lincoln 
Lubrication Equipment. It will attract new cus- 
tomers ... increase efficiency. 


For planning help, get your free copy of our 
new booklet, “Path to Profits in the Lube Room.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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To LINCOLN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
5702-74 Natural Bridge Avenue, St. Louis 20, Missouri 


Please send me free booklet, “Path to Profits 
in the Lube Room.” 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City Zone State 








Mr. Distributor: 


240,000 
people 
make this 
invitation! 


Why should this invitation interest you? Well, take a look at the score: 


SALES of Cities Service products have soared 
to an all-time record high, with no end to this 
tremendous increase in sight! 


RESEARCH is expanding again, with a brand 
new Products Development Laboratory! 


QUALITY is at an all-time high, a result of the 
most advanced research and refining facilities! 


EXPLORATION is increasing so fast that in the 
next few years, it is anticipated Cities Service 
will find and develop more oil than in its entire 
half-century history! 


PRODUCTION is setting new records each year 
to meet growing demand! 


ADVERTISING and marketing expenditures 
have leaped by the millions to stimulate further 
demand! 


STATION VOLUME, the best sign of all, has in- 
creased phenomenally —over 60% per station 
during the last ten years! 

If you’d like to become a partner to this success 
story, we’ll gladly advise of opportunities in 
your area. Write: Cities Service Oil Company, 


Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N.Y 


Ca distributors and customers — 


THE 


-2 = GOING’S 
GREAT 


Ce, = 





with... 


Gin 
& 
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ARMICO STEEL 


BUILDING 








Whatever the weather, you are comfortable (and materials 
and equipment are protected) in an Armco Steel Build- 
ing. This is one reason why you'll find Armco Buildings 
serving distributors and bulk plant operators throughout 


the country in a variety of jobs. Offices, garages and 


warehouses are a few typical uses. Here are more of the 
benefits you'll have in an Armco Building: 


e Wide size range—up to 60-foot clear-span widths 
e Clean, attractive lines 

e Durable, noncombustible, all-steel construction 

e Little or no maintenance 

e Easily expanded to meet future needs 

e Erection service available 
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HOT 
WEATHER equipment. 


COLD 
WEATHER 


An Armco Steel Building painted white is as cool as 
_ any building can be without mechanical cooling 


Interlocking SteELox Panel joints are weather-tight. 
Wind and water can’t get in. And any standard 
insulation material can be used where desired. 





Write us for complete information. Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc., 5096 Curtis Street, Middletown, 
Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: 
write Guelph, Ontario. Export: The Armco International 
Corporation. 


PRM Co 
\//e 


ARMCO 
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Adhesives 

C-4 Solvents 
Diethylbenzene 
Divinylbenzene 
Emulsions 
Ethylbenzene 
Latex 


Styrene 


Tri-Sure Closures 


—to protect 
quality chemicals 


Hundreds of products in daily use— from lamp 
shades to luggage—-are made from chemicals 
and plastics that originated in the coke ovens 


of Koppers Company, Inc. 

The Koppers productslisted at the left perform 
many different functions in many different 
industries. All are products of the most exacting 
processing—and are safeguarded in drums and 
cans equipped with Tri-Sure* Closures. 

In every industry where liquids are shipped, 
progressive companies are insisting on Tri-Sure 
Closures—because good protection is good busi- 
ness. 

Let the Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal give 
your shipments security from leakage, tamper- 
ing and contamination. When you order drums, 
always specify Tri-Sure Closures. 


Toluol 


Xylene 


*The ‘‘Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by over 35 years serving industry. It tells your 
customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


TRI-SURE THE WORLD OVER 


Sa, 
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CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. + NILES, OHIO - LINDEN, N. J. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 

Tri-Sure S/A Industria e Comércio, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

American Flange & Manufacturing Co. Inc., Villawood, N.S.W., Australia 

B. Van Leer N. V., Stadhouderskade 6, Amsterdam, Holland 

Van Leer Industries, Ltd., Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall S.W. 1, London, England 





Ahead of the NEE 


Five Grades Make Good—Sun Oil Co. reportedly will 
extend its five grades of “custom blended” gasoline to all 
service stations in its 19-state marketing area, with early 
1958 as the target date for most stations. Sun officials are 
reported to believe that the Florida test has been success- 
ful; company research reportedly shows customers prefer 
custom-blending over the “nearest competitive system” by 
two to one. Meanwhile, Sun will shift from its traditional 
one grade to two by introducing a super-premium next 
spring. This is termed “a temporary move to prepare 
customers and dealers for the change to five grades.” Blue 
Sunoco, which will be identified as Blue Sunoco “200,” 
the same .as the lowest-octane of the five grades, will 
continue to be “Sun’s premium gasoline selling at regular 
prices.” The super-premium will also be given a numerical 
designation corresponding to one of the “tailor-made” 
grades. Until blending pumps are installed, the super- 
premium will be sold through conventional pumps painted 
a distinctive color. 


Texaco Takes Two—The Texas Co. will stay on the 
two-grade path, at least in the near future. But starting 
this month the company will sell an upgraded premium 
(reportedly 99 octane) in major East Coast and Gulf 
Coast market areas. It’ll cost 1¢ more at the pump. Texaco 
doesn’t expect to increase the marketing territory for the 
new gasoline—unless competition forces its hand. Com- 
pany management says its figures indicated refining costs 
wouldn’t be much greater in the long run if Texaco went 
three grades, but that marketing costs could run more 
than $30-million higher. Even so the present move is 
viewed as an interim measure for Texaco. A three-grade 
system can’t be ruled out as an eventual possibility. 


Legislative Battles Looming—The oil industry faces 
some of the toughest legislative fights in its history dur- 
ing the coming session of Congress, predicts Otis H. Ellis, 
general counsel of the National Oil Jobbers Council. The 
biggest defensive effort, Ellis says, will be needed in jobber 
attempts to defeat the so-called “Equality of Opportunity” 
bill (S-11). He believes it will be an uphill battle. 


API Marketing Widens—The API marketing division’s 
general committee is broadening its base, while the divi- 
sion’s membership drive will concentrate next year on en- 
rolling more of the independent segment. That’s why the 
general committee has added a fifth dealer and a second 
Canadian oil representative to its membership. 


Books Won't Be Opened—lIt’s unlikely that suppliers 
will ever consent to making public a breakdown of profit 
and loss figures on marketing. Continental Oil Co. mar- 
keting vice president Harry Kennedy said Conoco would 
reject such a request, responding to a jobber question at 
the recent API meeting; he explained that he didn’t want 
his competitors to have that information. The question 
came up during an explanation of depletion allowances, 
which major companies say are not used to subsidize mar- 
keting. 
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Mideast Effect on Marketing—The Middle East oil 
crisis will probably have a stabilizing effect on U. S. 
markets for both crude and products, president Frank M. 
Porter told the recent meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute. API statistical chief Fred Van Covern added 
that the American supply-demand picture probably would 
be influenced through the 1958 winter season. Heavy fuel 
oil prices are already up, and light oil price rises are pos- 
sible, but Europeans needing crude won’t be too interested 
in higher-cost U.S. products. Some U.S. refiners never- 
theless think America should ask Europe to take some of 
its oil needs in products, rather than crude, to let the 
domestic industry benefit from U. S. financing of Europe’s 
oil needs, instead of European refiners. 


Complete Station Repairs—A major company execu- 
tive predicts that service stations will install more and ° 
more heavy automotive repair equipment. Reaction among 
marketers to the trend is not entirely favorable, but no 
official commitments have yet been made one way or the 
other. 


Change Your Tank Shape?—Manufacturers’ emphasis 
on round tank trucks and trailers over the usual elliptical 
shape may mean the round tanks will take over the field. 
It’s too soon to be sure, however, particularly since many 
users insist on elliptical tanks because of their lower 
height and lower center of gravity. The round tanks pro- 
vide slightly greater payload for the same truck weight, and 
Butler Manufacturing Co. reports that 95% of its produc- 
tion of aluminum units is in the round shape. 


Riding On Air—A General Motors official predicts the 
entire over-the-road hauling industry will soon convert to 
air suspension, already being tested by many for-hire oil 
carriers. He says GM’s air suspension system will be made 
available to trailer manufacturers, truck operators and 
shippers, and will be included in a new line of heavy duty 
trucks. Preliminary information indicates air suspension 
reduces truck and trailer maintenance costs; because road 
shock is sharply reduced, the suspension makes possible 
wider use of lightweight alloys, which in turn means great- 
er payloads. 


New Fair Trade Factor—Look for the spread of private- 
brand operation to complicate the fair trade situation (see 
page 90). Fair trade is supposed to help equalize oportuni- 
ties for large and small businessmen; as unbranded opera- 
tors grow they pose as great a difficulty for small resellers 
as do the large branded retailers who are regulated by 
fair trade. That was the sentiment of many jobbers at the 
recent NOJC meeting; they’re expected to oppose exten- 
sion of fair trade in gasoline pricing because they feel 
defense of fair trade as being in “the public interest” 
leaves oil marketing open to classification as a public 
utility. 


For More Ahead of the News 
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Ahead of the News 





Get-Acquainted Drive—Oil jobbers are expected to 
make an all-out effort to contact Congressmen defore the 
85th Congress begins. The object will be to acquaint them 
with the jobber function in oil marketing, as background 
for anticipated legislation. Jobbers have been appalled at 
how little legislators know about them, pointing up need 
for some quick education if marketers are to cxpect any 
sympathetic understanding. Newly elected senator Herman 
Talmadge (D., Ga.), for example, had never heard of an 
oil jobber until six of them sat down with him a few days 
before election. 


Bargain Station-Building—A service station with an 
$8,000 price tag has been designed for future construction. 
By cutting out frills and making the unit strictly functional, 
a South Carolina jobber has drawn plans for a station 
which still. maintains essential facilities. Jobbers in his 
area are pressuring suppliers to design stations that jobbers 
can afford, and to furnish their plans free. 


Ad Changes Due—Next year will see an increase in ad- 
vertising account switches, according to John Sasso, ad 
agency executive. The reason is, he says, that “too many 
agencies are still using the horse and buggy approach 
to total marketing when industrial selling today demands 
maximum promotional efficiency for each dollar in the 
sales budget.” 


Winning Fuel Oii Clients—Gulf Oil Corp. marketing 
Official Robert A. Hunter hopes to see these recommenda- 
tions put into effect soon to eliminate shortcomings that 
offend heating oil customers: (1) Reasonable burner serv- 
ice pricing; (2) Elimination of “trivial spills;” (3) Persuad- 
ing independent distributors to “go branded.” 


Salary into Commission—-A Midwest major is reported 
to be converting many of its salaried stations to com- 
mission operation. The stations involved are said to have 
lower gallonage than the company’s other salary operations; 
the company figures a commission operator may help boost 
the gallonage. 


Radiate the Car Color—The “color inventory” problem 
for auto dealers may be solved some day when they receive 
new cars from the factory painted a neutral white. A 
Ford official says the dealer could change the car to any 
color desired by the customer, by bombarding it with 
an electromagnetic radiation gun. 


Labor Front Quiet—The new year will see most major 
suppliers negotiating new work contracts with labor unions 
representing their employes, but labor experts in the South- 
west expect early agreement on wage increases. Few- ex- 
pect any nation-wide strike like the one the industry faced 
in 1952, so there should be no shortage of supplies from 
struck refineries’ shutting down. 
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New Grease Push—Grease manufacturers will look 
for new markets in 1957. As the trend toward fewer 
lube fittings continues into the new year, the station 
grease market is slowing down. To keep grease sales 
rising at the general industry pace, some experts predict 
now efforts in farm and industrial field. The other side of 
the coin: one lube engineer views reduction in lube fittings 
as cyclical phenomenon, looks for increase when “bugs” 
appear in new systems. 


Moving Against Private Brands—The growth of un- 
branded operators responsible for plans to promote 
legislation aimed at restricting their activities. At the NOJC 
meeting, president Clint Elliott said “responsible jobbers” 
were planning to introduce such laws at local and state 
levels. This reflects the increasing concern of branded 
jobbers over the gallonage they’re losing to private branders. 






Investigation Ahead?—Wisconsin jobber Everett Yerly 
predicts the state legislature will undertake an investigation 
of the oil industry there, with special emphasis on major 
company practices. Yerly, who is active in Republican 
state politics, told the NOJC meeting last month that the 
majors “have millions of bucks, but we've got millions of 
votes.” 







Tell the Dealers—Esso Standard Oil Co. will start this 
month to explain legislative issues affecting the industry 
to its dealers. Company publications will carry explana- 
tions of matters like the recently-defeated anti-good faith 
bills (S-11 and HR-1840). Industry leaders believe other 
companies will have to take similar steps if they expect 
dealers, distributors and employes to join in the industry’s 
defense. 








indiana Market Study—A study of oil marketing con- 
ditions and contracts for the Indiana Independent Petro- 
leum Assn. is scheduled to be completed by the spring 
meeting next year. Charles Hewitt, business law authority 
at Indiana University was engaged to make the study. He 
did similar work for the country’s automobile dealers, 
resulting in contract changes for them. The investigation 
has taken longer than originally expected because Hewitt 
found oil marketing much mote intricate than automobile 
marketing. 







LPG Gets Market Test—Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) is 
running a shirtsleeve experiment in liquefied petroleum gas 
retail marketing through its commission agents. The opera- 
tion—in Kansas and a section of Missouri—is strictly on 
a trial-and-error basis, the company emphasizes; it ex- 
pects some conclusive results in about a year. Other com- 
panies will have something to learn from the Standard 
test. 
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Petroleum Indicators 
MILLION NPN PRICE AVERAGES* 


+ BARReLs YEAR AGO es ¢ ag 
Nov. Oct. Nov, 
Gasoline 1956** 1956 1955 


GASOLINE (regular) 11.76 11.88 11.81 
Kerosine 11.05 11.05 10.35 
Distillate 9.40 90 8.93 
Residual 5.26 5.26 4.84 
4 princi 

DISTILLATE Ek oe a 
= Lube oil 22.86 22.86 20.28 
Crude at 


fewnnwennn-n---i_ RESIDUAL oe wnmned well ($ 
a rae NESPN SO olin et coe: alah lar rig aa per bbl.) 2.84 2.84 2.83 























SES ER: SSE *Weighted average price, prin- 
2 ie ae cipal markets. 
**Through Nov. 2. 














MONTHLY PETROLEUM STATISTICS 


Primary stocks (Last Day) Nov. 1956* Oct. 1956 Nov. 1955 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (thous. bbl.) 172,626 172,443 157,871 
Distillate fuel oil (thous. bbl.) 158,685 158,280 141,808 
Kerosine (thous. bbl.) 35,235 35,031 33,283 
Residual fuel oil (thous. bbl.) 48,071 47,906 44,071 
Crude oil—B. of M. (thous, bbl.) 282,831 283,164 260,707 


Refinery Activity 


Crude runis to stills (thous, bbl. daily) 7,853 7,625 7,692 
Foreign crude included (thous. bbl. daily) 1,018 1,023 848 
% of refinery capacity operated . 90.5 88.4 91.9 


Refinery Output 
Gasoline (thous. bbl. daily) 3,803 3,744 3,788 
Kerosine (thous. bbl. daily) 358 357 341 
Distillate fuel oil (thous. bbl. daily) 1,782 1,779 1,680 
Residual fuel oil (thous. bbl. daily) 1,119 1,106 1,214 


Crude Supply 


U. S. crude oil production (thous. bbl. daily) 6,981 6,997 7,014 
Crude oil imports (thous. bbl. daily) 408 999 823 


*Through Nov. 2. 
Source of Data: API Weekly Reports, except 1955, Bureau of Mines. 


MONTHLY MARKET TRENDS 


Latest Month 


Exports of crude and refined products (thous. bbl.) 11,973 (Aug.) 
Average station gasoline price, ex tax (¢ per gal.) .......... 21.59 (Nov.) 
Gasoline consumption (million gal.) 4,862 (July) 
Service station permits (number) 974 (June) 
Passenger cars—domestic shipments (thous.) .............. 202 (Sept.) 
Trucks and buses—domestic shipments (thous.) 57 (Sept.) 
Automotive replacement tire shipments (thous.) ............ 6,178 (Aug.) 
Replacement battery shipments (thous.) 2,506 (Aug.) 
Oil burner shipments (thous.) 85 (Aug.) 
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Supply and Demand 


Normal Demand Up 4.6% 


(Cerone growth in domestic 
gasoline and distillate fuel oil 
consumption though 1957, it is esti- 
mated, will bring domestic demand for 
all petroleum products to a 9,341,000 
b/d average for the year, a gain of 
4.9% above 1956, and the highest 
over-all requirement on record. 

Normal exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts from the U. S. in 1957 are esti- 
mated at 323,000 b/d, avg., 3% lower 
than in 1956. 

Total normal daily average demand 
on U. S. oil companies is estimated at 
9,664,000 b/d avg., 4.6% greater than 
total 1956 estimated demand of 9,237,- 
000 b/d. 

These forecasts of 1957 demand are 
compiled by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News editors from data submitted in- 
dividually by economists with oil com- 
panies, automotive experts, and other 
authorities. They are presented as the 
normal requirements that U. S. oil 
companies will be called on to supply 
in 1957. Any demand for petroleum 
products which may develop next year 
in this country because of interrup- 
tions to production in the Middle East 


oil fields and in the transport of crude 
oil from these areas, may add to these 
1957 estimates. 

Domestic Demand—Daily average 
domestic demand for gasoline in the 
coming year is estimated at 3,987,000 
bbl., 4.8% larger than in 1956. The 
second and third quarters will bring 
the highest demand of the year, close 
to 4,200,000 b/d average in each 
period. 

Demand within the U. S. in 1957 
for distillate fuel oil, the great propor- 
tion of which is No. 2 grade heating 
oil, is put at 1,841,000 b/d. average, 
6% larger than in 1956. This is based 
on normal temperatures prevailing in 
the heating season. Peak distillate de- 
mand will be in the first quarter, 2,- 
576,000 b/d avg. 

Residual fuel oil demand, based on 
a normal winter, is estimated at 1,- 
593,000 b/d average, 1.8% greater 
than in 1956. Refinery output will 
have to be supplemented by imports 
of around 470,000 b/d, based on sup- 
ply-demand estimates. 

.1956 Topped Forecasts—Total oil 
product demand in 1956, as currently 


Petroleum Demand, 1955-1957 
(1000 b/d average) 








in 1957 


estimated, will be 9,237,000 b/d aver- 
age, a gain of 5.2% from 1955. This 
total is about 225,000 b/d larger than 
was forecast at the start of the year. 
Crude Oil Requirements—In 1957, 
Refiners will charge to their stills an 
estimated daily average of 8,230,000 
bbl. of crude oil to meet product re- 
quirements, provided they do not add 
further to product stocks. About 923,- 
000 b/d average of natural gas liquids 
will be processed by refiners. About 
511,000 b/d of products, mainly resi- 
dual fuel oils, will be imported under 
normal world market conditions. 
Inventories—Based on balanced re- 
finery operations in 1957, there will be 
only small changes in product stocks 
over the year. U. S. gasoline inven- 
tories Dec. 31, 1957, are placed at 
185,000,000 bbl., and at 186,000,000 
bbl. on Dec. 31, 1956. Distillate fuel 
oil inventories will be 125,000,000 bbl. 
Dec. 31, 1957, and 122,000,000 bbl. 
Dec. 31, 1956. Kerosine stocks at 27,- 
000,000 bbl. and residual fuel oil 
stocks at 43,000,000 bbl. will be prac- 
tically unchanged from the estimated 
stocks Dec. 31, 1956. & 


DOMESTIC 
Forecast for 1957 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th . Year Year % Change Year % Change 
quar. quar. quar. quar. 1957 1956* °57from’56 1955 °56 from’55 

MONI sh 6 ov oko b a nie eews 3,589 4,182 4,191 3,954 3,987 3,803 + 48 3,621 + 5.0 
SESE ne. ira ararmeete Blatt 485 187 209 456 333 333 — 320 + 4.1 
OE os ck Soke oa Ve oa 2,576 1,325 1,228 2,234 1,841 1,737 + 6.0 1,593 + 9.0 
MN 6 Foc er oy a elena 1,852 1,448 1,335 1,718 1,593 1,565 + 1.8 1,527 + 2.5 
Re re er tg Ue 199 218 230 225 217 183 +18.6 154 +18.8 
RN eS ns svc Siena 117 125 126 121 122 120 + 1.7 116 + 3.4 
PEERS a al RES DERN 1,127 1,226 1,376 1,265 1,248 1,163 + 7.3 1,084 + 7.3 

Total Domestic ................ 9,945 8,711 8,695 9,973 9,341 8,904 + 49 8,415 + 5.8 

EXPORTS 

TERRES SSS cs SS Sn Ue ec SPE 78 86 89 86 85 88 — 3.4 94 — 6.4 
TSS eae aie aay cae es 8 8 6 7 £5 — 9 —22.2 
SE os sf sw ouaas 54 64 66 63 62 65 — 4.6 67 — 3.0 
Memidew Ole . ow cc cece 63 71 71 67 68 70 — 2.9 91 —23.1 
DN oi ces canletas ca a oe — (Not reported) _ ~— —_ 
NS ot Soh a. a 5 see was Cae 38 40 39 39 39 40 — 2.5 39 4+ 2.6 
ME ec hace cue eae 62 64 63 60 62 63 — 1.6 66 -- 4.5 






321. 323 





333 366 


TOTAL DEMAND 

nn allt CERES A ee OnE 3,667 4,268 4,280 4,040 4,072 3,891 + 4.7 3,715 + 4.7 
Wc oss Sasgnidecns 492 195 217 462 340 340 _ 329 + 3.3 
6 eee ee 2,630 1,389 1,294 2,297 1,903 1,802 + 5.6 1,660 + 8.6 
Residual Ofls ...................: 1,915 1,519 1,406 1,785 1,661 1,635 + 1.6 1,618 + 1.1 
MEA Sie es save siya dieu 199 218 230 225 217 183 +18.6 154 +18.8 
CM ces ese kis asin epee 155 165: 165 160 161 160 + 0.6 155 + 3.2 
OO ERS Bas ane 1,189 1,290 1,439 ° 1,325 1,310 1,226 + 69 1,150 + 6.6 
een eee 10,247 9,044 9,031 10,294 9,664 9,237 + 46 8,781 + 5.2 
"URE as SA al a eee aire 8,350 8,230 7,957 + 3.4 7,480 + 6.4 
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The Erie “Banner Du- 
plex” is the most com- 
pact of duplex gasoline 
dispensing units, yet is 
easy to get at for service 
and adjustment. Make 
this an Erie “Banner” Year. 
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YOUR service 
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place YOUR brand name here 


gis ght where the custome, ie ok; 


pleases YOUR customers 


attendants and maintenance 
men 


Erie “Banner Duplex” delivers more gasoline faster. 
Ideal for busy turnpike, or the crowded islands of a 
“downtown” station. The “Banner Duplex” takes up only 
1542” x 314%” and provides giant display areas for brand 
name. Model 239—Heavy duty pumping unit with 
¥2 hp. motor assures fast service. The center riser simpli- 
fies hook-up, and removable panels provide quick ac- 
cessibility. Also available (Model 239-5) without motor, 
pumping unit and air eliminator for Erie’s remote pump- 
ing—the SupErieor Dispensing System. Write for 
prices and data. 


METER SYSTEMS, INC., Erie, Pa. 
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SINCLAIR DEALERS REPORT: 


WITH NEW POWER-X 





SALES INCREASE 30%. “Soon as the national 
advertising and sales promotion started for 
new Sinclair Power-X, motorists realized we 
had something great. My sales have gone up 
30%, and I expect them to go to 50%.” 
Elmer Hanson, Sinclair Dealer, Omaha, Neb. 


2 





WEEK-END SALES ARE UP ALMOST 25%.‘ People 
tell me they’re coming in to try the new gaso- 
line—they’ve heard so much about it. My week- 
end sales are up almost 25%. 1 think the new 
Sinclair Power-X with X-Chemical has it!”— 
Harry Lindell, Sinclair Dealer, Dolton, Illinois. 





Here’s what they’re saying about new Sinclair Power-X with X-Chemical 


gin Ai® 


WILL OUTSELL "EM ALL. “We think the news- 
paper advertising on new Sinclair Power-X is 
great. It has helped with local acceptance and 
prestige. It's the best yet. We feel that new 
Power-X will outsell ’em all!” Ken and Bob 
Federico, Sinclair Dealers, Greensburg, Pa. 





NEW SINCLAIR POWER-X GOING OVER BIG. “New 
Sinclair Power-X Gasoline with X-Chemical is 
going over big in this town. People are driving 
in and asking questions about it —and I'm turn- 
ing a lot of them into permanent customers.” 
Jack Treadwell, Sinclair Dealer, Macon, Ga. 


Now — right now — is the time for you to switch to a Sinclair Dealership and 
enjoy more business, new business, new profits — thanks to new Sinclair 
Power-X with X-Chemical. See your Sinclair Representative or write Sinclair 
Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Ask, too, about 
the Sinclair TBA Franchise, featuring Goodyear, the greatest name in rubber. 





‘leads the industry in dealer assistance”’ 
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Not Clear, But Flexible 


T HE Federal Trade Commission has been delving deep into retail gasoline 
pricing; but its policy has not been clear. There has been some question about 
when prices can be reduced, when temporary price allowances can be granted and 
what competitive marketing areas are. 
_ NPN put this question to Earl W. Kintner, FTC’s general counsel: “How 
is a supplier or jobber (or any businessman) expected to operate within the law 
when the agency charged with enforcing the law is unable to explain what the law 
really means? Or in other words, how can oil marketers play this game of business 
when they don’t know the rules?” 

Mr. Kintner replied: “The Robinson-Patman Act, and the same might be said 
for other anti-trust statutes, is not a rigid, inflexible law. Its application contem- 
plates a consideration of various circumstances in individual situations. Thus, ques- 
tions relative thereto cannot always be answered with dogmatic certainty. 

“The general policy is clear but the application to individual circumstances may 
at times be in doubt. While certainty in law is a desirable objective, we clearly 
would not want to attain it by the adoption of rules so rigid as not to permit any 
deviations. That would be pure slavery to words and contrary to basic principles of 
equity and reasonableness. 

“If, therefore, questions cannot always be immediately answered, we can take 
comfort in the knowledge that our laws still make some allowances for the circum- 
stances involved.” 

Mr. Kintner explained that he was not speaking in behalf of FTC. Nevertheless, 
the spirit of his remarks would certainly reflect the general thinking of FTC. 

What this amounts to is that each case has to be treated separately. As the cases 
are resolved, the outcomes may serve as guidance to marketers. While the regula- 
tions still are not clear, the underlying policy is flexible. So it is up to the marketer 
to determine his rights and limitations within that scope of flexibility. 


Christmas Greetings 


lot can be said in few words and 

little space. From the entire 
NPN staff to all NPN readers: 
Merry Christmas! 
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General 


Fair Trade: What Is Its Future 


®@ ‘We're for it because it works,’ says an Eastern major, and 
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others agree—despite the problems (see below) 


® But most marketers don't like fair trade. They say it's a 
last resort, don't expect it to spread easily (page 92) 


@ Still, they've found few alternatives. And the ones they 
have don't always do the job (page 93) 


®@ Fair trade is having legal troubles, however. It can't be 


used in 13 states, and the list may grow (page 94) 


|-How well is fair trade actually working in the East? 


THAT’S A TOUGH QUESTION, because marketers 
don’t always agree on the answers. 

Most Eastern oil men think it’s working effectively. 
“I'd measure its success in terms of dealer morale,” 
says One major-company marketing chief. “It’s better 
in New Jersey than I’ve ever known it.” 

But a major-company opponent of fair trade talks 
about “spotty success,” and says, “There is some ques- 
tion in our mind if it will work. You need 100% co- 
operation, and that’s hard to get.” That’s the strongest 
criticism made by any major currently fair-trading. This 
might seem to augur well for fair trade—but there are 
some jobbers and dealers in fair-trade areas who don’t 
like it at all. 

Nevertheless, fair trading of gasoline in the East is 
one of the most significant experiments ever conducted 
by oil marketers. Esso started the current test in New 
Jersey last April; other marketers followed suit, with 
Socony taking the lead in New England and Atlantic 
in Pennsylvania. It’s held up now for eight months, 
despite early predictions of failure. 


Choose Your Purpose 


You don’t get a common estimate of fair trade’s 
success because fair traders don’t always have common 
objectives. There are several aims: 

e To clean up chronic price wars and impose 
stability on the market. However, a company is sup- 
posed to make its own decision to fair trade, regardless 
of what others do, and one company can hardly end a 
price war all by itself. 

e To assure retailers of a reasonable profit margin. 
Like raising the retail minimum, this can help end 
price wars. It also helps suppliers; one regional man- 
ager says his company went to fair trade in New 
England partly because its dealer turnover was 42% 
there against 5% for the rest of the country. 

e To prevent the disappearance of a manufacturer’s 
profits when retailers demand a lower wholesale price 
on products they can move only at low retail prices. 
A New England marketer estimates that price wars 


there cost the industry, including dealers, $120-million 
in “normal” income. 

e To protect a brand name from losing its value by 
constant association with low prices—the original pur- 
pose of fair trade laws. “There’s $200-million behind 
our station sign,” says one fair trader, “and in the New 
Jersey price war every Tom, Dick and Harry was 
forcing us to take any old price for it.” 

The success of fair trade as a tool to end price wars 
seems to depend on the number of companies that find 
it successful for their individual aims—the more com- 
panies, the better. At least, that’s the way it looks to 
many Eastern marketers, who think fair trade has 
worked much better in New Jersey, where all the majors 
are fair-trading, than it has in New England and 
Pennsylvania, where several companies are not. 

One fair trader sums it up this way: “If only some 
companies in a state fair trade, I question whether it 
will accomplish what it’s intended to. Look at the dif- 
ference between New Jersey and Pennsylvania.” 


Philosophy vs. Practicality 

“We're for it because it works,” is the way one mar- 
keter sums up his reasons for supporting fair trade. 
By contrast, many major-company men attack it on 
grounds of principle. “It won’t last for the long pull,” 
says a Shell official. “It’s against the American spirit 
and principle of doing business.” Willard Wright, 
Sun’s general sales manager, admits, “In Jersey fair 
trade seems to be serving a useful purpose,” but he 
says, ‘““We went into it there with considerable reluct- 
ance. It’s contrary to our fundamental concept of free 
markets. We went to it because our dealers requested 
a 

Some New Jersey dealers switched from major to 
private-brand operation rather than fair trade, because 
they look on fair trade as real interference with their 
freedom to do business in the way they see fit. Many 
of them have poor locations or station facilities; they 
say they must sell for less to compete with better out- 
lets. 
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as a Price War Peacemaker? 
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These..oil companies, 
are fair-trading... 


Cal.. Conn. Mass. N. J. 


sy 


a 
Fa al 


“in these states 
Pd: RI. 


a 





American Oil Co. 
AtlantioRefining Co. 
California Oil Co, 

Cities Service Co. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Jenney Manufacturing Co. 
Richfield Oil Corp. 


Shell Oil Co. 

Sinclair Refining Co. 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 

“Tt The-Texas Co. 
Tidewater Oil\Co. 





Richfield Oil Corp. of N--¥: ah 








But most dealers, and jobbers too, think of fair trade 
in terms of its immediate effect on them rather than in 
terms of philosophy or even a particular purpose. A 
New Jersey Socony jobber says, “We have a better 
accounts receivable picture now with the end of price 
wars, and our gallonage has increased about 7%.” 

A Connecticut Richfield jobber backs him up: “With 
fair trade, life is a hell of a lot more pleasant. Dealers 
are making a buck, not spending their time running up 
and down the street to see who has changed price and 
by how much. We’re better able to talk them into a 
complete merchandising job; before, they were only 
interested in getting out the gallonage.” 

The service factor is a strong argument with mar- 
keters like Atlantic’s marketing vice president, Dwight 
T. Colley. He says, “In the long run fair trade will give 
the purchaser better value for his money,” since higher 
margins under fair trade make better service possible. 
Several marketers say that dealers who lose gallonage 
when they go up from depressed levels to fair trade 
minimums still increase their dollar incomes by selling 
service. 


Facing Those Problems 


Proper pricing is probably the toughest hurdle. ““Noth- 
ing would ruin fair trade like trying to get too high 
a price with it,” Colley says. Other fair traders are 
quick to point out that minimums are competitive, as 
are tank wagon prices under fair trade. 

Probably the best proof of this is the way minimums 
have been changed as market conditions shifted, espe- 
cially in areas where non-fair traders are strong. And 
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Socony says it uses fair trade only to put a floor under 
the worst spots: “We are still fair-trading at lower prices 
than we should normally expect to get.” 

Fair trade faces another difficulty in states where 
there are several tank wagon prices because of different 
hauling costs and soft-price areas. 

Atlantic in Pennsylvania and Socony in Massachusetts 
tried to meet the problem by setting up different fair 
trade minimums for separate zones in each state. That 
system adds to the administrative burden, however, and 
it could become necessary to justify the zone boundaries 
in court; both companies have switched to uniform 
minimums throughout a state. 

Acceptance Troubles—Some people, especially deal- 
ers, feel that fair trade hurts a company with a new 
or unfamiliar brand name. A former Calso dealer, now 
operating unbranded, says, “Sure, 7 knew they had a 
good product,” but feels he couldn’t maintain his volume 
without going 3 cents below the market. A major mar- 
keter whose brand has little acceptance in New Jersey 
says, “If you have to pay the same price for my gasoline 
you do for the top brand, which are you going to buy?” 
But other small majors say they haven’t suffered, and 
E. E. Wall, general sales manager of Calso, says his 
company has even gained gallonage. 

Enforcement hasn’t been nearly the problem it might 
be, marketers say (less than 1% of the 6,301 major- 
brand dealers in New Jersey have violated the mini- 
mums). It’s still something you have to watch out for, 
however. If you fail to prosecute fair trade violators 
from the start, when you do go into court the defendant 
can justify his stand by pointing out that you previously 
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Here are the chief arguments for and against fair trade 


FOR 


Fair trade ends predatory price-cutting and 
chaotic market nee a 


lt protects brand names from suffering by 
association with unreasonably low prices. 


lt helps guarantee the dealer a minimum 
margin, advancing supplier-dealer relations. 


it enables dealers to stress service, giving 
the customer more for his money. 


—" no equally satisfactory legal alterna- 
e. 


AGAINST 


Fair trade is a form of price-fixing contrary 
to the American tradition of free enterprise. 


It artificially corrects symptoms without 
touching causes like the imbalance of supply 
and demand. 


it injures supplier-dealer relations by forcing 
the supplier to haul violators into court. 


it protects the inefficient retailer by assuring 
him a minimum margin. 


‘It can‘t be used in many states, is weakeni 


in the appliance industry, where it s 











(Story begins on page 90) 
failed to enforce your own fair trade contract. 

One question that comes up when you're looking 
for violators is whether trading stamps are a form of 
price cutting. It’s a question of state law, which isn’t 
always clear. They do constitute price cutting in Con- 
necticut and New York; they seem to in Massachusetts, 


Il-!s fair trade likely to be used on 


CHANCES for extension of fair trade beyond its present 
areas look slim to marketers, despite its apparent success 
in the East. Chief obstacle is the intense dislike many 
marketers have for fair trade because they feel it re- 
stricts free enterprise. 

That leads some oil men to say fair trade is a despera- 
tion measure, no matter how successful it may be in 
practice. They’re not impressed by the argument of an 
Eastern major-company lawyer that “predatory price 
cutting of the kind we had in New Jersey is much more 
damaging to free enterprise than fair trade.” They just 
feel their situation isn’t that desperate, despite numerous 
local price wars. 

Other marketers say fair trade isn’t successful enough 
to outweigh its disadvantages, especially because it 
doesn’t get to the root of the matter. A Texan says 
that with strong state laws, fair trade would probably 
eliminate obvious price cutting—but it might not be 
fair in other ways. 

“If I spend $80,000 on a station which I know will 
never pay for itself gallonage-wise,” he says, “isn’t that 
a form of price cutting? Or if I spend more for advertis- 
ing than present or potential business justifies? I think 
it is. I believe if the small dealer can buy his gasoline, 
handle it, and resell it cheaper than we can, he should 
be allowed to compete in his own way for business.” 

A West Coast marketer makes this crack: “There’s 
no hope, except to repeal the law of supply and de- 
mand.” His company thinks fair trade is an artificial 
means of patching up things instead of going to the 
basic problem—controlling oversupply. 

On that line, many marketers say it’s unfair for a 
supplier to fair trade his branded product and then 


New Jersey, and Pennsylvana, but there will probably 
have to be new court decisions before it’s sure. 

Soft spots in places like Massachusetts point up the 
fact that no one can say for sure how long fair trade 
will hold up in the East, but the small number of vio- 
lators generally encourages marketers there to stop 
holding their breath. 


a wider scale? 


sell surplus gasoline to private branders at lower prices. 
The growth of low-price independents is one of the 
threats to successful fair-trading. 

Other California suppliers believe, as 
“They’ve got you coming and going in this industry, 
one says. “If you get together over a table to agree 
on fair trading, you’re violating the antitrust laws. 
If you don’t, you get your throat cut.” 

Dan Lundberg of the California Petroleum Marketers 
Council agrees, saying fair trade wouldn’t work there 
without compelling “recalcitrant” suppliers to come in. 
That would be illegal horizontal price-fixing. 

The lone fair trader in the state, Richfield of Cali- 
fornia, has never taken fair trade to court, and West 
Coast marketers doubt it ever will. Richfield says its 
minimums are competitive in each locality, and that 
the company never has to do more than point out to a 
price-cutter that he’s in violation of the fair trade agree- 
ment. 


one says 


” 


‘Fair Trade and Lose Friends’ 


“Most companies would be reluctant to take legal ac- 
tion against their own dealers,” says a major company 
spokesman, explaining why enforcement problems make 
him dislike fair trade. “If you’re trying for good dealer- 
supplier relations, that’s cutting off your nose to spite 
your face.” 

A Midwest marketer with a big jobber business has 
the same ideas. “Items like Prestone are fair-traded, 
and the minimum is constantly being disregarded out 
here,” he says. “We don’t think we’d like the burden 
of enforcement. We'd lose our friends; we feel our 
jobbers would really resent fair trade.” 
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He doesn’t think fair trade’s likely in the Midwest 
for an additional reason: “The public out here wants 
to think they’re buying it wholesale, so more dealers 
are going unbranded. In Missouri the independents are 
selling more gasoline than the majors.” 

Jobber associations are also leery of fair trade. Asso- 
ciation secretaries last month reacted warmly to a report 
by H. H. Hahn of the Nebraska Petroleum Marketers 
Association. He concluded, “It appears that agita- 
tion for extension of fair trade in oil marketing may be 
laying the foundation for additional governmental con- 
trols and even the possibility of having the industry 
declared a public utility.” 

(This runs counter to the opinion of Eastern fair 
traders, who believe that fair trade’s effect on the New 
Jersey price war helped the industry’s position in Wash- 
ington. ) 

The National Congress of Petroleum Retailers doesn’t 
particularly like fair trade, because it opposes suppliers’ 
control of retail prices, “and we recognize that fair trad- 
ing of gasoline is a form of supplier control which could 
be pushed to evil consequences through reduction of 
permitted margins. However, this eventuality has not 
yet occurred and the present experience of our members 
. .. has produced no practical objections.” 


Legal Obstacles 


Some state courts have prevented effective fair-trad- 
ing (see Part IV), but the biggest legal headache for 
marketers is a federal court decision that says you can’t 
fair trade if you’re in competition with your own 
dealers. In other words, you can’t fair trade in a state 
where you have company-operated stations. 

That’s the chief reason Esso hasn’t fair traded in 
Pennsylvania, where it has a number of turnpike sta- 
tions, and why some majors are holding off on establish- 
ing training stations, or leasing them out elsewhere. 
Some lawyers say turnpike or training stations wouldn’t 
be considered competitive with ordinary service sta- 
tions, but few oil men want to chance finding out in 
court. Meanwhile, a federal court has ruled that selling 
direct to commercial accounts does not constitute com- 
petition with your own dealers. 


II] -What are the alternatives? 


THERE’S NOT MUCH besides fair trade, say some 
marketers. It may not be real free enterprise, Atlantic’s 
Colley admits, “but no argument is settled by rightness 
alone. What the hell else can you do?” And a South- 
western opponent of fair trade agrees that without it, 
“There just isn’t much to be done about price wars.” 

Others say there are three good alternatives: 

e Commission stations 

e Suggested price plans 

e State laws against below-cost selling. 

The Commission Bugaboo—Sun and Union of Cali- 
fornia are the champions of commission-consignment 
operation. They say it permits greater flexibility than 
fair trade in meeting competitive prices, while giving 
the dealer as good or better margin guaranties. Some 
majors, however, consider it illegal or risky, or worse 
for the dealer’s independence than fair trade. Dealer 
associations tend to view commission stations as a 
means to control margins rather than guarantee mini- 
mums (See NPN—July, p93, for a complete report on 
commission stations). 
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“Well, if you knows of a better ole, go to it!” * 


Sun’s Willard Wright says over 90% of his New 
England dealers are on commission and claims they’ve 
achieved as much price stability as the companies that 
are on fair trade there. “Commission-consignment means 
you don’t have to price on the basis of a whole state,” 
he says. Sun’s commission-station retail price has gone 
down to meet price drops, Wright adds, but the dealer’s 
margin was still protected. 

The Suggestion System—Indiana Standard says it’s 
having success with its “Twin Cities” plan, under which 
it sets a “suggested competitive resale price.” The dealer 
is free to observe it or not, as he wishes. 

Standard figures the dealer’s margin at a discount 
from the suggested price—regardless of the price at 
which he actually sells—and posts no tank wagon. The 
company says prices are designed to reflect competitive 
conditions in each locality, including other retail prices 
and the local effect of giveaways and trading stamps. 
The plan is in effect in 12 cities. 

Some marketers consider the virtue of suggested 
pricing to be its very lack of compulsion, but that’s 
just what made Atlantic switch from suggested pricing 
to fair trade. Less than 5% of its Pennsylvania dealers 
refused to come up to the suggested minimum, but 
Atlantic felt that was enough to spoil the market (NPN 
—Mar, p34 and Aug, p96). Under fair trade, they had 
to come up. 

Below-Cost Legislation—This has been most effective 
in Michigan. Joseph D. Hadley, executive secretary of 
the Michigan Petroleum Assn., and John Nerlinger, 
executive secretary of NCPR, says it’s responsible for the 
virtual absence of price troubles in the state. 

It works this way: in a price dispute area, the state 
surveys retailers’ average operating costs. It then be- 
comes illegal in that area to sell below a weighted 
average of the lower third of the surveyed costs. The law 


*You may remember this famous World War I cartoon 
by Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, reprinted through the cour- 
tesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Fair traders may be in the 
same position as the soldiers, some marketers think. 
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(Story begins on page 90) 

has never been fully invoked, Hadley reports, because 
alleged violators are told to submit their books for 
scrutiny after the survey. Rather than show records, 
price-cutters usually rise to posted levels. 

Before fair trade began in New Jersey, dealers there 
lobbied for a below-cost act. The state administration 
opposed the bill, saying the public would have to pay 
the considerable cost of administering it. The Governor 
asked for public reaction; it ran 14-1 against the bill. 
Below-cost laws remain a solution to price troubles, 
but their rejection in New Jersey may indicate troubles 
ahead for them. 


Other alternatives exist—at least in marketers’ minds. 
A major official believes that if there’s a surplus of 
gasoline and a lower price would help move it, the price 
should be cut across the board—the same for all buyers. 
The official believes price wars would cease if the “rep- 
utable” marketer could buy gasoline at the same price 
as the unbranded price-cutter. 

Some marketers fear that if fair trade or one of the 
alternatives doesn’t work, it will mean a return to salary- 
operated stations. One of them is Atlantic’s Colley, who 
prefers fair trade because it “combines the stability of a 
payroll operation and the incentive of private owner- 
ship.” But the alternatives are there. 


IV - Fair trade's legal outlook—and how it got that way 


FAIR TRADE, alias resale price maintenance, is under 
attack in the courts by many retailers outside the oil 
industry. Eight states have recently rendered it in- 
effective and cases are coming up in three more; the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s last word was that fair trade is 
constitutional, but the court has changed its mind on 
fair trade before. Five states don’t allow fair trade. 

Fair trade laws allow the manufacturer of a branded 
product (“in free and open competition with other, 
similar commodities”) to determine the minimum retail 
price for his product. He may sue a retailer who sells 
it for less, and obtain a court injunction against him. 
The laws do not allow competing suppliers to get to- 
gether on fair trade minimums. 

The idea of fair trade to protect a brand name goes 
back to the Civil War. But in 1911, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Sherman Antitrust Act forbade resale 
price maintenance contracts. and it took the depression 
of the thirties to get fair trade going again. 

After the crash, small businessmen found themselves 
unable to compete with big stores that could afford to 
cut prices, and suppliers feared their profits would 
vanish under retailers’ pressure for lower wholesale 
prices. That reinforced the old fear that brand names 
might lose their selling power if the public associated 
them with very low prices. 

Current fair trade laws are the result. California 
passed the first in 1931, and in 1933 came the first 
of the controversial non-signer clauses. These bind 
all retailers in a state to observe the fair trade minimum 
price for a product, even if only one retailer signs a 
fair trade contract. (Some oil marketers prefer to sign 
fair trade contracts with many dealers, feeling it 
strengthens their hands.) 

The Supreme Court upheld state fair trade acts 
in the Old Dearborn case (1936), and in 1937 Congress 
passed the Miller-Tydings amendment, which changed 
the Sherman Act to allow fair trade price setting. 
Things looked rosy for fair trade until 1951, when the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment did not apply to non-signers of fair trade contracts. 

That threw state non-signer clauses out the window 
—temporarily. In 1952, Congress passed the McGuire 
Act, which specifically bound non-signers to respect 
fair trade minimums. Federal courts have upheld the 
constitutionality of the McGuire Act eight times and 
denied it once; by refusing to review the lower court 
decisions, the Supreme Court has let them stand. 

That hasn’t stopped eight state supreme courts from 
ruling that their states’ non-signer clauses violated the 


state constitutions, and a federal district judge in 
Kentucky recently ruled the McGuire Act uncon- 
stitutional again. 

Confusing? Perhaps. But until the Old Dearborn case 
is specifically reversed, fair trade and non-signer clauses 
are still in accord with the federal constitution. 

Oil Man’s Angle—One comment by a federal judge 
is of special interest to oil industry fair traders, because 
many admit frankly that the market stabilizing effect of 
fair trade is more important than the brand name 
protection it affords. This judge upheld fair trade in a 
recent case, but he also said: 

“Perhaps after 20 years’ experience under fair trade 
acts, the Supreme Court may conclude that the real 
purpose of these acts is not to protect the good will of 
the manufacturer, and that price-fixing under these acts 
is not an appropriate means to that perfectly legitimate 
end, but is in fact an end in itself . . . That the real 
purpose of fair trade legislation is to protect the retailer 
from competition with another retailer . . . That is a 
matter, however, which addresses itself to the Supreme 
Court.” 

That decision was one of those the Supreme Court 
refused to review. But the idea has been voiced, and it 
may have profound effects on the legal future of fair 
trade. @ 


What the States Say 


These states have never had laws allowing fair 
trade: Missouri, Texas, Vermont, District of 
Columbia 


Nebraska and Virginia have invalidated their 
fair trade laws on technical grounds 


These states have made fair trade ineffective by 
ruling out non-signer clauses, which bind every 
retailer in a state to observe minimums even 
though only one retailer signs a fair trade con- 
tract: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Oregon, Utah 


Non-signer clauses are now being challenged in 
the courts of these states: Indiana, Kentucky, 
South Carolina 


You may fair trade effectively in the remaining 
32 states 
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Why NOJC May Ask U.S. Intervention 


e Jobbers feel they could lose nothing, might gain 
from government marketing investigation 


e Council leaders say ‘this is no idle threat,’ expect 
to move before spring unless they get relief 


Re NOJC’S THREAT to ask for 
government help lies a rather gen- 
eral belief that jobbers have nothing 
to lose, while they may get action from 
their suppliers. One jobber summed it 
up this way: 

“You have to keep beating your 
supplier over the head to get any- 
thing. That’s what my dealers have 
to do to get anything from me.” 

The Council made its move by 
adopting a report by the economic 
concentration committee at its meet- 
ing in Chicago last month. The report 
was similar to those previously re- 
jected by the council, except for these 
two big differences: 

1) There was no mention of the 
oil industry’s 2742 % depletion allow- 
ance, or divorcement of the marketing 
segment. 

2) NOJC legal counsel Otis H. 
Ellis reversed his earlier position and 
said “. . . since the industry as a whole 
shows little sign of doing anything, the 
only course which seems open is to 
seek some form of governmental aid 
or tedrese. .....” 

Ellis added that this move would 
be “repugnant” to his beliefs, and that 
he could make no recommendation. 
However, the effect of his strong 
criticism of supplier inaction was to 
give the green light to the report. 

“You gentlemen are just about at 
the crossroads to determine policies to 
preserve your very existence,” Ellis 
warned. “If you do nothing and in- 
dustry, in general, continues its policies 
of doing nothing, your path leads only 
downhill.” 

The report charged: “There are 
certain practices being carried on in 
the oil industry which we consider to 
create unfair and unsound competitive 
conditions for the oil jobber . . . much 
effort has been expended . . . to correct 
these practices without adequate re- 
SOME.” 

To follow through with the council’s 
threat, president Clint Elliott named a 
nine-member executive and legislative 
policy committee. This group is re- 
sponsible for taking jobber grievances 
to local, state and national Government 


agencies and legislative officials; and 
“to ask for a thorough investigation 
of the marketing segment if deemed 
appropriate after such discussions.” 
The committee can also defer action 
“if at any time the practices referred 
to have been eliminated or appear to 
be in the course of correction.” 

Silent Dissents—Florida was the 
only member association to vote 
against the committee report. Two 
others, Intermountain and North Caro- 
lina, abstained. However, the report 
evoked only mild enthusiasm despite 
nearly unanimous approval. In con- 
trast to previous meetings, which were 
marked by dissension over similar re- 
ports, there was little floor discussion. 
As one jobber explained it, “There 
was a great sense of relief to get it out 
of the way, after so many years of 
wrangling.” 

Some jobbers said privately they 
were opposed to the report even though 
they didn’t speak out against it on the 
floor. One explained, “It was going to 
pass anyway, so there was no point in 
making a fuss.” A member of the 
newly formed executive committee, 
who is privately opposed to any form 
of government intervention, -says he 
believes “people just decided to go 
along with it because it won’t mean 
much anyway. It’s just another threat 
to suppliers.” He also warns that “any 
investigation of them will mean an in- 
vestigation of us too.” 

NOIC officials, however, termed the 
convention “harmonious.” President 
Clint Elliott put it this way: “We have 
achieved a degree of unity we’ve never 
had before. We always had the same 
objective. But this time we’re all going 
down the same road.” 

The passive mood that marked pas- 
sage of the government-aid report pre- 
vailed throughout the entire meeting. 
On election eve, at least one delegation 
planned to oppose Elliott’s re-election. 
Other individual marketers said they 
hoped there would be more than one 
nominee. But this did not materialize 
and Elliott was unanimously re-elected. 
Miles M. Mills, Sr., chairman of the 
economic concentration committee, 
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was named vice-president. Myles H. 
Hall of Duluth, Minn., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Jobber Problems—Grievances 
referred to in the economic concentra- 
tion committee report can just about 
be wrapped up in one statement: most 
jobbers feel they’re not making enough 
money. They’re particularly concerned 
because they feel they can’t finance the 
expansion needed to survive. Further- 
more, they feel suppliers should do 
something about it. Jobbers say they 
are being squeezed by rising costs and 
diminishing profit margins. Chairman 
Mills says jobber costs have risen 
about 20% since July, 1953, when the 
last general margin increase went into 
effect. 

President Elliott says jobbers should 
get an additional 1¢ margin. Most 
jobbers say they’d be glad to have it, 
but many believe 1¢ is unrealistic. A 
few even question the need for any 
margin increases. “I’m making good 
money on 3¢ right now,” says one. 
Others warn increased margins will 
cause a_ greater spread between 
branded gasoline prices and prices 
posted by low-price independents. 

A few jobbers said privately that a 
blanket request for more margin was 
asking for an umbrella over inefficient 
jobbers. This was not Elliott’s view. 
He said: “If the majors are making 
money in marketing, we don’t have 
any complaint. We don’t want an 
umbrella held over us. Maybe we 
should make some changes. Maybe 
we're inefficient. But if a company is 
going to operate at a loss to put us 
out of business—I’m not in favor of 
government control, but it is prefer- 
able to being put out of business.” 

A top official of NOJC listed these 
other complaints as most likely to be 
presented to government officials: Sale 
of surplus gasoline to low-price inde- 
pendents; loss of fuel oil business to 
natural gas; one-sided contracts; and 
the gradual disappearance of metro- 
politan area jobbers. 

The Future—Most jobbers hope and 
expect their suppliers will provide 
some relief before it’s necessary to go 
to Washington. Members of the com- 
mittee that will make the decision are 
the three council officers, and B. T. 
Bonner of Georgia; Gilbert S. Camp- 
bell, Charlottesville, Va.; E. J. Con- 
nable, Memphis, Tenn.; M. J. Knight, 
Laramie, Wyo.; Roy J. Thompson, 
Chicago, Ill.; and John H. White, 
Charleston, South Carolina. * 
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Jobber Dan Hunt (right) started with Phil 
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lips. . . Then added a Magnolia distributorship. . . 


Do Multi-Brand Operations Pay? 


They have for this jobber. He sells three brands of gasoline, 
grosses over $8-million a year. But it takes three separate 


companies to get the job done 


EVENTEEN YEARS AGO, Tulsan Dan 
Hunt, Jr., invested $1,500 as his 
share in a three-partner oil marketing 
company. By being quick to step in 
and buy out other distributors with his 
profits, he has since parlayed that 
original investment into a huge, multi- 
brand operation that’s made him one 
of the biggest-volume jobbers in Okla- 
homa. 

While multi-brand operations are 
frowned on by some suppliers and job- 
bers, Hunt is happy with his. By keep- 
ing the operations for each brand 
separated from the others, he has kept 
all parties satisfied while latching on to 
a large share of the market in the area 
he markets in. 

He now markets over 2.5-million 
gal. of light oils per month through his 
three companies. This compares with 
only 200,000 gal. when he first started 
in 1939, Eighty per cent of his cur- 
rent gallonage is sold in the same mar- 
keting territory he had when he first 
started—within an 80-mile radius of 
Tulsa. The rest is sold to other jobbers 
along the western fringe of Arkansas. 

To run such a sizable operation calls 
for a high degree of organization. 
Here’s Hunt’s set-up: 
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e His Petroleum Marketing Co. 
sells the Phillips brand at 50 stations. 
This was his first company. 

e His Gaino Oil Co. sells Magnolia 
products at 30 stations. This company 
was acquired in 1952. 

e His Pemco Oil Co. is a private 
brander_ selling “Pemco” gasoline 
through 40 stations, and to other job- 
bers. Formed only last year, it’s the 
newest member of Hunt’s family. 


Why Three Brands? 


Hunt didn’t start out to be a multi- 
brand jobber. But he did set his sights 
on becoming a big-volume operator 
without extending his operations over 
too wide an area. One way he found 
to reach his goal was to buy out job- 
bers who, for one reason or another, 


wanted to sell. As he acquired these 


properties, he ended up with some that 
sold competitive brands. 

One of these, for instance, was 
Gaino Oil, a Magnolia distributor in 
Tulsa for 16 years before Hunt and 
two partners acquired ownership of it. 
Hunt and his partners wanted to keep 


By MARVIN REID 
Southwest Editor 


the Magnolia customers Gaino had 
built up over the years. Rather than 
run the risk of losing some in switch- 
ing its stations to Phillips or some 
other brand, they decided to continue 
the Magnolia contract. 

Already a Phillips, Tidewater and 
Magnolia jobber, Hunt in 1955 de- 
cided to bring out his own private 
brand for two primary reasons: he had 
acquired interests in certain jobber 
companies in Arkansas he wanted to 
supply; and he felt he would be in a 
better position to compete with private 
branders in his immediate Tulsa terri- 
tory with his own private brand. 
(Since then, Hunt has dropped the 
Tidewater affiliation.) 

The Strong Points—These are the 
reasons why Hunt today is a three- 
brand jobber. He sees certain advan- 
tages and disadvantages. On the plus 
side of the ledger: 

e He believes he can reach a wider 
range of customers with three brands. 

e He believes he can avoid con- 
flicting or competitive station locations. 

e Prospective dealers can be given 
some choice of the brand they wish to 
sell, making the job of finding dealers 
a bit easier. 
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e There is greater flexibility in lo- 
cating stations for their top potential. 

As for the wider range of customers, 
Hunt believes some motorists are 
“major-brand conscious,” others more 
price-conscious. With his three 
brands, he thinks he can reach a big- 
ber customer potential. Phillips and 
Magnolia products are sold through 
retail outlets at the “normal” market 
price, while “Pemco” is usually sold 
about 2¢ gal. under the major-brand 
market. 

In cities where all three brands are 
marketed, Hunt has found that his 
companies can usually locate stations 
without being too competitive with 
each other. For instance, if he has a 
Magnolia station on one corner, Pe- 
troleum Marketing or Pemco can 
move further down the street to put 
in one of their stations. On the other 
hand, where business potential war- 
rants it, the three companies ‘can put 
stations in a particular area, literally 
saturate it, and leave little room for 
competing stations. 

In lining up new dealers, Hunt can’t 
always offer them a choice of brands to 
sell—but when he can, it’s a big help 
in recruiting top-drawer men. Hunt 
admits, however, that getting and keep- 
ing good dealers is a problem, just 
as it is for most single-branders. 

Hunt’s flexibility in finding locations 
is based on the premise that major 
and private brands draw best, respec- 
tively, in certain different areas. Hunt 
believes private brands are stronger in 
industrial locations, while major 
brands tend to thrive on neighborhood 
locations. But Hunt points out that lo- 
cation is not the biggest long-run fac- 
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Now he has a private brand, too. Result: big volume in a small area 
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tor in a station’s potential: “It depends 
on the type of operator you have.” 

The Weak Points—On the debit side 
of the ledger, there are a few disad- 
vantages that Hunt has found in be- 
ing a multi-brander: 

e He has to operate three compa- 
nies to keep billings, records, and other 
“paper work” straight. 

e It probably takes more employes 
because of the three different compa- 
nies. 

Hunt said recently that neither 
Magnolia nor Phillips has ever re- 
quested that he operate different com- 
panies. He chose to operate that way, 
in order to assure no mix-up in book- 
keeping operations. By having a separ- 
ate company to sell each brand, he 
also can get a clearer picture of the 
kind of business each brand is doing. 

Altogether, Hunt has 36 employes 
in the three companies. Since each has 
its own sales and office personnel staff 
(Pemco has 14; Petroleum Marketing 
25; Gaino 7), “overlapping” functions 
keep the number of employes rela- 
tively high. 


How He Operates 


Hunt owns controlling interests in 
Pemco and Petroleum Marketing. 
Gaino is a partnership, in which three 
other men—R. D. Phillips, M. V. 
Peterson, and son Bob Hunt—cur- 
rently have an interest. (Hunt recently 
purchased the interest of an additional 
partner.) All three companies are di- 
rected by Hunt. Assisting him are 
Peterson and Phillips. Hunt and these 


For a profile of Dan Hunt, the man 
behind the brands, see page 179 








two men function as a policy and de- 
cision-making board for all three com- 
panies. 

Under these three, each company 
operates separately. There is a sales 
manager at the head of each one. Each 
must stand or fall on its own, says 
Hunt, with no co-mingling of profits 
or mutual financial help. There have 
been times when one company or an- 
other needed additional capital. In 
these cases, Hunt has usually loaned 
the money from interests he has out- 
side his jobbing business. 

Hunt, as chairman, and Peterson 
and Phillips, as board members, decide 
such things as where and when to buy 
or build service stations or bulk plants. 
Programs calling for expenditures out- 
side the everyday, routine operating 
expenses, are also decided by these 
three. They also have a hand in most 
operational! decisions—selecting service 
station dealers, or determining whether 
to lease or buy service station sites. 

Pemco and Petroleum Marketingeach 
have two salesmen, Gaino has one. But 
the Big Three—Hunt, Peterson and 
Phillips—also devote some of their 
time to selling. There’s not much com- 
mercial business to handle. Says Hunt, 
“I can’t compete with the major sup- 
pliers who have nearby sources of sup- 
ply. All I have left in the way of com- 
mercial business are a few small ac- 
counts from 6,000 down to 1,000 gal. 
Most of my business is at the retail 
level.” However, Hunt does do about 
300,000 gal. of lube oil annually. 

Same Philosophy—tThere is little 
difference in the operation of the three 
companies. Each tries to pick up its 
products from the closest source of 
supply, and goes in heavily for direct 
delivery to cut product handling costs. 
The companies have their own fleet of 
six 4,000 gal. transports (two apiece) 
for 50 mile or under hauls. They hire 
outside transporters for greater dis- 
tances in order to get bigger loads and 
a better payout. Each company pays 
its bills promptly to earn discounts for 
quick payment. In addition to seeking 
the nearest source of supply, Hunt says 
Pemco (which buys from various sup- 
pliers) also seeks top-quality products 
at the most favorable price. 

Where there is a difference in the 
operations of the companies, it’s be- 
cause of different supplier policies. For 
instance, Gaino encourages its dealers 
to follow Magnolia’s merchandising 
and service policies; Petroleum Mar- 
keting, on the other hand, tries to get 
its operators to follow Phillips’ ideas. 
Both of these companies use any train- 
ing programs either supplier has for 
dealers and station attendants. 
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Management 





Busy Tulsa bulk plant handles all three of Hunt’s brands 


(Story begins on page 96) 

Pemco follows a marketing philos- 
ophy that says, in effect: “Price and 
eye-appeal gets them in, service brings 
them back.” But Pemco also urges its 
dealers to play up the quality of Pem- 
co gasoline, which is usually on a par 
with major-brand quality (its pre- 
mium presently runs around 97 octane 
plus, says Hunt). 

Manpower—There is no over-all 
training program for dealers. The three 
companies—and Pemco, especially— 
seek the dealer who is experienced and 
knows how to operate a successful sta- 
tion. Gaino and Petroleum Marketing 
may be more inclined to take a less 
experienced man with good qualifica- 
tions, since they can depend on sup- 
plier training programs. 

In getting dealers, Hunt depends 
mostly on personal contact. When he 
needs a dealer, one of his own opera- 
tors or competitive dealers may know 
of one wishing to make a change. He 
does little advertising for them. In 
picking a dealer, he judges an applicant 
on experience, how he presents him- 
self, his experience and sincerity. 

Some financial aid is offered to 
prospective dealers, although this 
varies. Each case is treated individ- 
ually, with no ceiling on how little or 
how much aid might be given. As a 
rule, the companies do try to find the 
dealer who has the capital to buy the 
inventory of a station. If a prospect 
doesn’t have the money, his potential 
must be excellent in the eyes of Hunt 
and his assistants before they will agree 
to finance him. 

Once a Hunt dealer gets started, he 
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can expect to earn about $500 a 
month. That’s the average. When a 
man drops below $100-$150 a week, 
a salesman will work closely with him 
to help him raise volume. 

The Soft Pedal—Hunt’s companies 
do comparatively little advertising; 
Hunt considers it too expensive for the 
good it does. Gaino and Petroleum 
Marketing, of course, tie in locally 
with any programs sponsored by Mag- 
nolia and Phillips. 

For grand openings, they'll run 
newspaper and radio advertisements 
and split the bill with the supplier. 

Pemco’s main push is toward sta- 
tion eye-appeal (neat, big stations 
painted bright red and white) and 
toward service. The whole Hunt or- 
ganization, in fact, stresses service— 
both at the wholesale and retail levels. 

All three companies are against 
giveaways and trading stamps, al- 
though each has a few stations that 
handle stamps to “meet competition.” 


Wheel and Deal 

Hunt has been “wheeling and deal- 
ing” ever since he got into the inde- 
pendent oil distributing business. His 
wife and two business partners—R. J. 
Allison and J. V. Brazier—obtained a 
charter to do business in Oklahoma in 
October, 1939. Starting out with their 
Petroleum Products Marketing Co. 
(the name was shortened later), they 
leased 27 retail outlets and five bulk 
plants in northeast Oklahoma from 
Bareco Oil Co. 

Bareco at the time was a marketing 
unit of Barnsdall’ Refining Co. Hunt 
had been an assistant division manager 


for Barnsdall, before moving to Tulsa, 
setting up his own company, and leas- 
ing the Bareco properties. 

Hunt bought Allison’s interest in 
Petroleum Products Marketing in 
1943. Since then, the fast-moving 
Hunt has been involved in so many 
deals that it’s hard to keep up with 
them all. Since 1943 he has bought or 
leased at least five jobber and direct 
company operations in his northeast 
Oklahoma area. He has also gained 
an interest in certain distributorships 
in western Arkansas; it is these jobbers 
that Hunt sells his Pemco brand to 
(in addition to his own Pemco sta- 
tions). As a further step, Hunt bought 
out Brazier’s interest in the original 
company. 

By 1951, Hunt's acquisition of other 
jobberships had pushed his original 
200,000 monthly gallonage to 1,250,- 
000. Since then, it’s climbed to the 
present 2,500,000 gal.-a-month level. 

One into Three—Here’s the way 
Hunt’s triple-brand operation evolved. 

In 1945, Hunt and his Petroleum 
Products marketing company had to 
find a new source of supply when 
Barnsdall closed down its Barnsdall, 
Okla., refinery. Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. was Hunt’s choice. Changing 
his corporation’s name to Petroleum 
Marketing along about this time, Hunt 
continued with Tidewater for the next 
10 years. In the meantime, however, 
he became a Phillips jobber in Musko- 
gee, Okla., where he later also bought 
out Deep Rock’s operations, switching 
that company’s bulk plant, service 
stations, and equipment in Muskogee 
to the Phillips brand. Also in Musko- 
gee, he bought out the Johnson Oil 
Co., a Tidewater distributor, and 
later switched some of its properties 
to the Phillips trademark, some to 
Pemco. 

In 1951, he moved into Tulsa as a 
Phillips jobber, buying out the Penoco 
Oil Co., a Phillips jobber. Penoco 
actually had been sold back to Phillips 
by its owners, and Hunt in turn pur- 
chased the properties from Phillips. 

All of these properties plus Pe- 
troleum Marketing Co. now distribute 
Phillips products. Hunt discontinued 
his contract with Tidewater in 1955. 
In addition, Petroleum Marketing also 
distributes Anderson-Pritchard Oil 
Corp.’s industry solvents in the Tulsa 
area. 

Gaino Oil came into the picture in 
1952. That is when Hunt formed a 
partnership with Brazier, R. D. 
Phillips, and M. V. Peterson, and pur- 
chased the properties and business of 
Gaino. They also chose to continue 
distributing Magnolia products. Hunt 
bought Brazier’s interest in Gaino and 
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Petroleum Marketing three years la- 
ter. At the same time, he brought his 
son—Robert G.—into his entire oper- 
ations. 

In August, 1955, the newest of the 
Hunt companies was formed when 
Pemco came into being. 

Employe Relations—To make sure 
he keeps a loyal group of employees 
around to take care of all the business 
he now has, Hunt has a liberal employe 
benefits program. As a result, he re- 
ports that his employe turnover is low. 
A number of wholesale men have been 
with him almost from the beginning. 

Hunt’s program includes free hos- 
pitalization and life insurance plans, a 
twice-a-year bonus, and a stock pur- 
chase plan. The employe bonus equals 
10% of his annual income (5% is 
given in June, the other 5% in De- 
cember). 

The stock purchase plan is available 
to employes after they have been with 
one of the three companies for three 
years. (It’s Petroleum Marketing Co. 
stock.) They can buy up to 100 shares, 
pay on a monthly basis. To take care 
of these monthly payments, the em- 
ploye is given a salary advance at 
the time he becomes eligible to pur- 
chase the stock. It’s a voluntary plan. 
If an employe leaves the company be- 
fore he’s paid for the stock in full, he 
gets his money back. 


Hunt's Hunting Grounds 


Most of Hunt’s operations are con- 
centrated in northeastern Oklahoma. 
Gaino sells Magnolia products in 
Bartlesville, Nowata, Chelsea, Clare- 
more, Vinita, Tulsa, and Wagoner 
counties. Petroleum Marketing sells in 
Sapulpa, Claremore, Pryor, Wagoner, 
Muskogee, Tulsa and Warner counties. 
Pemco, besides operating in the same 
general area as the other two, sells to 
jobbers in Siloam Springs, Fayetteville, 
and Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Hunt has bulk plants (total storage 
200,000 gal.) located in Pryor, Musko- 
gee, Broken Arrow, and Tulsa. The 
first three handle only Phillips prod- 
ucts; the Tulsa plant handles all three. 
He has five consignees serving con- 
sumer and farm accounts in towns 
away from Tulsa. 

The three Arkansas jobbers buy 
Pemco products from Hunt, and resell 
under the Pemco brand. These jobbers 
account for 6,000,000 gal. of Hunt’s 
total 30,000,000 gal a year. 

Hunt also assures these Arkansas 
jobbers that they'll get top-quality 
products, and furnishes his own 
“Pemco” credit card to their custo- 
mers. His own Pemco stations also 
honor credit cards of all major sup- 
pliers, as well as their own. a 


He Was That Kind of Oil Man 


Q* THE MORNING of November 8, 
a twin-engine private plane 
owned by Gaseteria, Inc. of Indianap- 
olis flew over the Alleghenies, head- 
ing for New York. Aboard was 58- 
year-old Russel S. Williams, president 
of Gaseteria, who was flying east to 
meet his son Russeli atter a European 
trip. At 12:45 p.m. the plane dropped 
out of a New Jersey fog and struck 
an 810-ft. television tower. In the 
crash, Russel Williams was killed. 

The National Oil Jobbers Council 
was meeting at Chicago. Thy news hit 
hard; Williams had been a veteran of 
NOIJC sessions. “He did a great job 
for independents as a whole,” said one 
veteran oil man. Another said simply, 
“He was one of the geniuses of oil 
marketing.” 

Russ Williams was. With his brother 
Phil he built a private brand empire 
in the Midwest, centering around the 
Gaseteria chain and the Bonded Oil 
trade mark. The operation, covering 
five states, works through independent 
distributors franchised to use the 
Bonded name. 

That’s a broad setup, but Williams 
believed that independents should 
think big. He recently indicated re- 
gret that he and Phil, who died in 
1945, had bought out their original 
backers during the depression: “With 
their money backing us and our ideas 
of promoting and upgrading the entire 
idea of independent marketing, we 
easily could have been the biggest in- 
dependent in the United States.” 

Williams’ plan for Gaseteria’s future 
growth will be carried out by his sons. 
Gene is taking over as president, while 
Russell heads up retail operations as 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. His daughter Jane’s husband, 
William L. Barr, is treasurer. Williams 
is also survived by his second wife, 
Mary, and their daughter Mariann. 

Loved the West—Williams’ friends 
say he had no hobbies because “busi- 
ness was his hobby.” But he loved 
the West and horseback riding; he and 
Paul Deer, one of his closest friends 
and business associates, used to spend 
summer vacations together in Wyo- 
ming. 

That affection for the West went 
back to boyhood summers spent with 
his father, Eugene T. Williams, a 
wildcatter who helped open up the 
Salt Creek field in Wyoming when 
Russ was 13. Talking to an NPN 
reporter a few weeks before his death, 
Williams recalled the wildness of those 
days, when bullets were the only laws 
recognized by drillers and poachers. 
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Russel S. Williams 


His father, “a restless man,” was at 
home there. 

Russ Williams wasn’t often given 
to talking about himself and his family 
that way. Just before the reporter left 
him, Williams said, “I don’t know 
why I’ve told you all this. I’ve never 
told anyone before.” 

Delayed Diploma—Williams earned 
five years’ credits at Indiana U. in 
three and a half years, while starring 
as a fullback on the football team. But 
he left in 1922 because he refused to 
sit around long enough to complete 
the course. He finally was issued a 
diploma in 1952. 

After working a few years as an 
oil broker, Williams acquired a string 
of service stations in Muncie, Ind. He 
sold them to start Gaseteria, which he 
had intended to be a self-service opera- 
tion; a Piggly-Wiggly food store patent 
on the self-service idea prevented that, 
and the present system developed. It 
now includes the old Hoosier Petro- 
leum Co., purchased recently and 
merged into the Gaseteria setup. 

While working for himself, Williams 
also worked hard for the betterment of 
the independent segment of oil market- 
ing. He took quiet pride in his Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute certificate, 
which recognized that work. He was a 
director of API, a member of other 
petroleum organizations, and repre- 
sented the independent segment on 
government marketing committees. 

The memorial silences observed for 
Russ Williams at the NOJC and API 
sessions last month lasted only a min- 
ute or two, but marketers there knew 
they’d be missing his jobber states- 
manship for a long time. He was that 
kind of oil man. = 
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To open its new stations with a splash, not a ripple, Sinclair made. . . 


Sinclair Puts 15 Eggs in One Basket 


e Its multi-station opening rocked the Denver area 


e Costs were relatively low; advertising impact 
_and sales figures reached new peaks 


e The fanfare drew top dealers for the new sites 


e The experience can be used in other openings 


WHEN Sinclair Refining Co. broke 
the news of its 15-station opening in 
Denver, it faced stiff competition. 
Vice-president Richard Nixon was in 
town. Four conventions were under- 
way and vying for publicity. At the 
last moment, a kidnaping in the heart 
of the city grabbed the front pages. To 
top it off, a full-dress gasoline price 
war erupted. 

In spite of the handicaps, the grand 
opening got a more than usual share 
of news columns, radio and TV time. 
Advertising and promotional impact 
was heavy. The new stations were 
rushed on opening day and dealers 
reported sales averaging 2,000 gal. a 
day for the first two days. Impressed 
by the success of the campaign, Sin- 
clair’s New York headquarters began 
to consider additional multiple-station 
openings. 

Behind the promotion lay fouw 
months of arduous work. Detaile¢ 
plans covered everything from station 
design to the cost of photographers. 
As David R. McCallum, Sinclair’s 
Rocky Mountain district manager, put 
it, “There weren’t enough hours in the 
day for the fellows who planned this 
thing. They met several nights and on 
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weekends. Some of the sessions lasted 
until 12 or 1 in the morning.” 


The Scoreboard 


The planners weren’t the only ones 
who worked hard to put the grand 
opening across. Here’s what Sinclair 
people accomplished in Denver in 
those four months: 

Ten. Sinclair field men made house- 
to-house visits in the areas where the 
new stations were being built. Some- 
times the new dealers went with them. 
Homeowners were invited to come in 
on opening day and to come back 
often. “We want your business,” the 
callers said, “and we will appreciate 
a” 

The company mailed 7,500 letters 
personally signed by the 15 new deal- 
ers to residents of the neighborhoods 
where the stations were being built. 

In each station neighborhood, 200 
selected persons were given Sinclair 
credit cards. The cards were not 
mailed to prospects, but were given to 
the dealers, who made personal pres- 
entations and extended an invitation to 
“drop by the station.” 

The 200 Sinclair employees in the 
Denver area were asked to write ten 


es 


phone calls and personal contacts . . . 


personal letters each inviting friends to 
the grand opening. 

Person to Person—Ten office girls 
spent two days making personal tele- 
phone calls (see picture) to 2,000 per- 
sons asking them to be present. 

One thousand engraved invitations 
were mailed to business, civic and 
government leaders in the Denver 
area. 

Sinclair dealers and employes were 
furnished bumper strips and window 
stickers for their autos. Sinclair trucks 
sported a metal strip—metal is re- 
quired by local ordinance—announc- 
ing the event. 

Employes and dealers also wore 
big lapel buttons in white and green 
Sinclair colors giving the date of the 
opening and prodding, “Ask Me.” 

On opening day, 30 salaried em- 
ployes from all over the Rocky Moun- 
tain district were brought in to help 
out at stations. Dealers also hired 
clowns, pretty girls and additional at- 
tendants. 

The 15 new dealers were drawn in- 
to planning for the event. They met 
several times with Sinclair officials to 
work out their specific roles. Accord- 
ing to Sinclair, a community of in- 
terest among the dealers resulted. Old- 
er dealers gave helpful advice to 
greenhorns. And, as McCallum points 
out, it helped to “personalize” the 
mass opening. 

His Honor Helped—In first day 
ceremonies, Denver’s Mayor Nichol- 
son cut the symbolic ribbon as a radio 
station reported the action. The next 
morning remote radio picked up parts 
of the “Parade of Progress” in down- 
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talked it over with dealers... 


town Denver and sent it through five 
Rocky Mountain states. 

Seizing on theme “Sinclair grows 
with Denver,” the company selected a 
“Miss Colorado Prosperity”’—a_pro- 
fessional model. She was featured on 
TV shows with McCallum and other 
Officials, and presided over opening 
day festivities. 

A giveaway contest was offered for 
those who drove into one of the new 
stations. Page ads in the Denver Post 
and the Rocky Mountain News an- 
nounced the prizes—a home freezer 
with $150 worth of food; an 8mm 
camera outfit; and a set of automobile 
tires. Each station gave individual 
prizes ranging from an electric skillet 
to lube jobs and car washes. 

Midway in the promotion campaign, 
Vincent L. Brophy, manager of mar- 
ket development, flew to Denver to 
review plans. Later a task force ar- 
rived from New York to handle final 
arrangements and publicity. Present 
for opening day was William R. Kelly, 
manager of sales promotion. 


Better Than Expected 


The best guesses about opening day 
sales were several thousand gallons 
short. Dealer figures showed that near- 
ly 60,000 gal. were sold at the 15 new 
stations the first two days of the open- 
ing. Cars flocked to the stations, drawn 
by clowns with balloons for kids, pre- 
miums and prizes for grownups, jazz 
bands, drum corps, and mobile loud- 
speakers. 

Not only the new dealers benefited. 
“Established dealers were upgraded, 
too,” Kelly reports. “Gallonage for 
the two-day period shot up at all sta- 
tions in the area.” 

For all the hustling, Sinclair figures 
the promotional cost per station was 





and invited the mayor of Denver to kick off the party at a key station 


about $1,000. That amount, they say, 
is less than what the company might 
have spent to open a single station 
in the area. 

The dollar went further too, Sin- 
clair says, than it would have for a 
single station opening. From the city- 
wide media coverage the company got 
hard-hitting impact. When the cam- 
paign broke, McCallum reports, his 
phone rang all day. Calls came from 
the curious, as well as from estab- 
lished dealers saying “thanks” for free 
product advertising. “Denver was sud- 
denly Sinclair-conscious,” McCallum 
says. 

The new dealers were trained for 
three to six weeks in a dealer demon- 
stration station. Brophy believes a bet- 
ter class of dealers was attracted by 
the scope of the opening plans. 

“We had plenty of worries about 
getting 15 good men all at once for 
15 stations,” he says. “But we didn’t 
take second best just to get the sta- 
tions open. Some of the dealers may 
need more help, but right now the 
prospects look very good.” 

Eager to Learn—Kelly says “Every 
time you have a grand opening, you’re 
bound to learn something new. The 
mass calls on persons in the neighbor- 
hood was a new touch. Personal pres- 
entation of credit cards was also a 
sound idea. We found, too, that we 
can prepare a _ better point-of-sale 
promotional package for a thing this 
big. Some real eye-catching displays 
are possible. 

“There was an opportunity to build 
civic pride and we did that with our 
growth theme. We impressed Denver 
with the fact that Sinclair is all out for 
modernization. The name Sinclair was 
implanted on a far broader scale than 
might otherwise have been possible.” 
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Public relations men say they also 
learned much from the opening. Early 
in the campaign, a good working re- 
lationship was established with news- 
paper city desks and radio and TV 
news desks. It paid off, they say, in 
good coverage. 

The Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce was consulted soon after plans 
were begun. As a result, Colorado dis- 
trict manager William H. Lichte was 
presented with a service citation from 
the chamber in the middle of the pro- 
motion. 

Permanent Record—Kelly is work- 
ing with the Denver staff to prepare 
a scrapbook on the grand opening. It 
will trace all the steps from the initial 
planning stages through the end of the 
campaign. 

The first job of the scrapbook, ac- 
cording to Kelly, will be to tell the 
Denver story to key people in New 
York headquarters. After that every 
district manager will receive two copies 
with the hope that it will help him 
plan similar promotions. “But such a 
presentation,” Kelly adds, “can be a 
benefit even in single station open- 
ings.” 

Sinclair will also lift some of the 
material from the scrapbook for slide 
presentation. The slides will be as- 
sembled and worked into a conference 
program of the type Sinclair uses for 
training sales staffs and dealers. (See 
NPN—May ’56, p98) 

Will the Denver story form a pat- 
tern for more multiple station open- 
ings? “It will very definitely help us 
in the future,” Kelly says. “The scrap- 
book itself should be a terrific thing.” 

“And,” he adds thoughtfully, “We 
are more inclined now to use multiple- 
station openings wherever we can, be- 
cause of the Denver success.” w& 
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Merchandising 








Are Your Public Relations Showing ? 


This jobber reports big benefits from his public 
relations agency. For $3,000 a year, he gets: 


e Long-range advertising and PR planning 


e Better communications with dealers and public 


e More time for sales and management problems 


e A four-man staff for the price of one 


“WE’VE HAD a noticeable sales in- 
crease since we took on a public rela- 
tions consultant,” says John H. White, 
a former chairman of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council. 

White’s firm is Port Oil Co., an 
aggressive Crown Central jobber. Port 
has 66 gasoline outlets in an 18-county 
area around Charleston, S. C. and a 
rapidly expanding fuel oil business. 

“Sales are up partly because my 
staff and I can spend more time out- 
side the office selling,” White says. 

“Sales are also up because our 
agency, Harry Gianaris Associates, has 
come up with some damned good 
merchandising ideas on its own.” 

Gianaris was hired by White last 
February. Since then, his four-man 
agency has worked with White to 
produce ideas ranging from advertis- 
ing layout to dealer relations. And 
they’re already paying off, says White. 
Here are a few of them: 

Commercial Credit Accounts — 
White carries on his own books com- 
mercial accounts—trucking firms, de- 
livery outfits—too large for individual 
dealers to handle. 

The system has two advantages, ac- 
cording to White and Gianaris: it 
frees the dealer’s working capital and 
enables Port to retain volume accounts 
that might be lost by too stringent 
credit terms. 

Product Gift Certificates — Like 
many jobbers, Port used to give Christ- 
mas gifts of merchandise and miscel- 
laneous articles. This year the com- 
pany will hand out gift certificates for 
products and services at Port outlets. 
Customers and associates will find the 
equivalent of a tankful of gasoline or 
a free wash job under their Christ- 
mas trees this month. 

Fuel Oil Credit Cards—As a mer- 
chandising gimmick, Port will issue 
2,000 credit cards to customers. With 
this and other promotions already 
boosting gallonage, White has installed 
a full-time manager for his fuel oil 

department, 
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Dealer Sales Meetings — Gianaris 
helps plan and arrange dealer get- 
togethers, complete with food, at least 
once each quarter. Last June when 
White was out of town, Gianaris con- 
ducted a meeting himself. 

Community Contacts—Early next 
year, Gianaris hopes to arrange speak- 
ing engagements for Port executives. 
His goal is at least one speech before 
a civic or business group each year 
for the five or six top men in the 
company. 

Dealer Newsletter—The most am- 
bitious undertaking on Gianaris’ sched- 
ule is publication of the “Portgram,” 
a rnonthly publication aimed primarily 
at dealers. 

The paper will carry business and 
personal items, statements of company 
policy and price changes, and interest- 
ing bits from the business press. It 
will also go to leaders in local business 
and government, and to Port Oil's 
competitors. 

The idea for a newsletter was 
White’s. When Gianaris—a former 
newspaper and TV reporter — was 
hired, he was the natural man to pro- 
duce it. Port has budgeted $350 for 
the first twelve issues of about 200 
copies each. It will be printed by off- 
Set. 

The relationship between Port Oil 
and Gianaris Associates was experi- 
mental in the beginning. Lacking 
previous experience with the other’s 
work, the two agreed on a $3,000 
yearly fee. Since then, Gianaris’ 15% 
agency commission on White’s esti- 
mated $5,000 advertising expenditure 
has added to account income. 

The advertising figure, White says, 
is bound to increase. The results so 
far have been highly satisfactory and 
he expects to place even more ads in 
papers, radio and TV. 

Associates say White himself is a 
dynamo of merchandising ideas. The 
dealer sales meetings, which Gianaris 
helps arrange, originated with him. 
Listening to Dealers—White also 


holds “gripe sessions” at night in his 
office “as often as necessary.” Dealers 
who want to sound off are invited to 
come in and talk things over. 

“We've come up with some pretty 
good ideas as a result of dealer com- 
plaints or suggestions,” says White. 

Picture Analysis—When one of his 
stations shows lagging  gallonage, 
White takes motion pictures of the 
station in operation. These are then 
shown to the dealer along with pictures 
of a top-quality station, without com- 
ment. According to White, the tech- 
nique usually snaps the dealer out of 
the doldrums. 

One of Gianaris’ more difficult jobs 
is personal PR work for White, who 
leads an active life. He’s a director of 
NOJC, a member of the marketing 
division of the American Petroleum 
Institute and a member of the Nation- 
al Petroleum Council. He is also in- 
tensely interested in state and local 
jobber and civic affairs. 

“Keeping up with White is hard 
enough,” says Gianaris, “but I also 
have to break through his hesitancy 
about too much personal publicity.” 

Gianaris believes every point in a 
public relations program is important 
—from personal publicity on White 
to a letter of congratulations to a new 
Eagle Scout or flowers in case of a 
death. 

White believes that the $3,000 fee 
is well-spent. “Hiring a PR firm has 
increased our local prestige,” he says. 

Gianaris answers simply, “Public 
relations means more direct contact 
with dealers, suppliers, and the public. 
It really means good manners to win 
friends.” 


Did You Hear... ? 


Standard of Ohio reports what may 
be a new record for opening day sales. 
A suburban Cleveland station topped 
40,000 gal. on first day, sold 160 gal. 
of oil. Anybody beat that . . . Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute still has a few 
copies of its service station accounting 
manual. The pamphlet can be ob- 
tained by companies or dealers from 
API at 50 W. 50th St., New York 20. 
. .. Sunset Petroleum of Los Angeles 
will stock stations with non-oil 





merchandise at “lower than discount 
prices.” Customers can buy it either 
with premium or cash. Sunset’s mar- 
keting philosophy: “The service sta- 
tion is a store... 


“i * 
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BUY FROM ASHLAND OIL 





Other independents like yourself like to work 

with Ashland Oil & Refining Company because 

we know how to work with them. We offer blueprints 
for your independent future—tailored to your 
specific operation, assuring your growth as an 
independent. Ashland Oil is the independent supplier 
of high octane gasolines and other top 


quality petroleum products. Call us today. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


ALTON, ILL., 2616 E. Broadway — BUFFALO, N. Y., 800 Ellicott Square — CHICAGO, ILL., 6 N. Michigan Ave. — CINCINNATI, 
0., 1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. — CLARKSVILLE, IND., 214 Center St. — CLEVELAND, 0., Standard Bldg. — DETROIT, 
MICH., Dearborn P. 0. Box 6025 — EVANSVILLE, IND., 2500 Broadway — FINDLAY, 0., P. 0. Box 210 — FREEDOM, PA. — 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 1202 S. Third St. — NASHVILLE, TENN., 5 E. Main — PADUCAH KY. — PITTSBURGH, PA., 711 Park Bldg. 


The Independent Brand for Independents 
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Fow to 
PROMOTE 
YOURSELF 


...and promote 


your industry at 





the same time! 





There are many benefits for you when you help 
promote your industry to the public through work- 
ing with the Oil Industry Information Committee. 
For instance: 

1. If you work for an oil company, you will gain 
recognition for your efforts. Top management 
is behind this program. 

2. If you own your own business, more people 

will become aware of you, and get to like you. 
The resulting goodwill could mean more busi- 
ness for you. 
You will increase your reputation as a good 
neighbor and good citizen among the other 
oil men and the community leaders you meet 
in your activities. 


HOW CAN YOU HELP? 

Join your local committee of the Oil Industry 
Information Committee. Professionally prepared 
public relations aids such as films, demonstrations, 
ress releases, radio scripts, free ad mats, and a 
school program are available for use in telling the 
public about the accomplishments of your industry. 

Take the first step now: Fill in this coupon and 
mail it today. 


Se ee ee ee ee 


American Petroleum Institute 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the prestige to be 
gained by working with my local OIIC. Send me 
full information as soon as you can. 

Name 


Company 


Address_ SB A PS 


ee ee a ee 
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Brief But Significant 


®@ Sinclair Refining Co. recently an- 
nounced it had increased its distribu- 
tors’ margins on its new premium 
gasoline “for their aid in emphasizing 
the new Sinclair Power-X with X- 
Chemical.” The company also reported 
increased assistance to jobbers in sta- 
tion building, merchandising fuel oil, 
and retail training of jobber employes. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Sinclair said its assist- 
ance program is designed to help job- 
bers meet increased operating costs. 
General counsel Otis Ellis of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council cited the 
company as the only one to act on 
NOJC’s plea for higher margins. 


@ After a bitter election-time fight, 
Nebraska voted down efforts to im- 
pose a ton-mile tax on trucking within 
the state. While large urban areas 
generally favored imposing a tax on a 
ton-mile basis, a coalition of farmers, 
livestock owners, feed and grain firms, 
rural letter carriers, manufacturers, 
truckers, PIC, and Nebraska jobbers 
won by a plurality of 50,000 votes. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Nebraska’s defeat of 
the tax promises to help neighboring 
states—Kansas, for example—in deter- 
ring similar legislation. 


@ API looks for East Coast refiners 

to experience “some difficulty” in 

replacing crude oil supplies lost be- 

cause of Middle East transportation 

tie-ups. About 300,000 b/d are being 

lost during crisis period. 
SIGNIFICANCE: This could pose a 
threat to New England fuel oil supplies 
this coming winter. There are adequate 
replacement supplies available from 
U. S. gulf coast. But the switching of 
tanker facilities to accommodate world- 
wide supply and demand adjustments 
will cause trouble. Abnormally cold 
weather on the east coast could add 
still further complications. Some in- 
dustry experts say the switch in re- 
finery runs from gasoline to distillates 
has not been sharp enough. 


@ Midwest droughts have lowered the 
level of the Mississippi and tied up 
river traffic, including huge oil ship- 
ments, above Cairo, IIl.; barges have 
been backed up all the way to the Gulf. 
Despite emergency measures to add 
water from up-river dams and Lake 
Michigan, water level over the sill of 
Alton Locks was expected to drop to 
3.5 ft. early this month. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Oil men are worried 
about supplying huge markets: Chicago 
alone receives over 3-million tons of 
oil products a year from river routes. 
River men say the situation is costing 
them $1-million a month. 


@ Esso Standard Oil Co. has issued 
a statement of service station dealer 
policy to its 25,000 dealers from 
Maine to Louisiana. Actually a re- 
statement of a long-standing set of 
Esso principles, the policy puts strong 
stress on the interdependence between 
the company and its dealer customers. 
It covers such matters as dealer 
responsibilities, Esso’s opposition to ex- 
clusive contracts, fair rentals, leases 
and returns. 
SIGNIFICANCE: The move points up the 
increased amount of attention that 
major companies are paying to good 
dealer relations (NPN—Oct., p94). 
Other suppliers could follow Esso’s 
lead. 


@ The number of vehicles on the road 
will jump from today’s 65-million to 
92-million in 1971, as a partial result 
of the federal highway program. That’s 
the prediction of Dexter Keezer, vice- 
president and director of economics 
for McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Demand will rise 
sharply for all petroleum products 
from gasoline to asphalt in the same 
period. The average car owner will 
drive much further and use 250 gal. 
more gasoline per year than he does 
now. Expected demand for petroleum 
products used in road building will 
be about 13.3-billion gal. over a 13- 
year period. That’s an average of one 
billion gal. a year, compared with 
652-million gal. required in 1955, 


@ Lion Oil Co. of El Dorado, Ark., 
has opened a bulk plant in Minden, 
La., and plans to erect several service 
stations in the Minden and Homer, 
La., areas. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Lion’s been eying the 
Louisiana market for some _ time, 
apparently is ready to expand its opera- 
tions there. 


@ Gulf Oil Corp. and Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) are including literary 
efforts in their public relations work. 
Gulf is distributing a booklet by free- 
lance writer Craig Thompson that 
shows the interdependence of major 
companies and small businessmen; it 
says the conception of a major as 
“a sort of gigantic octopus feeding on 
the little fellows” is a myth. Indiana 
Standard has come up with a booklet 
explaining the “mysteries” of its Neo- 
desha, Kan., refinery for groups that 
tour the plant. 
SIGNIFICANCE: The two companies 
realize that knowing the oil business 
is the first step in making the public 
like the oil business. 
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@ Major-company income continues 
to increase, returns at the three-quar- 
ter mark show. Six companies reported 
profits for the first nine months of 
1956 up more than 20% over the 
same period in 1955; Gulf Oil Corp. 
led the way again with a 42% rise, 
followed this time by Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co., up 34.1%. 

SIGNIFICANCE: These reports are bear- 

ing out earlier indications of a record 

year in 1956 (NPN—Sept, p108). 


® North Dakota voters turned thumbs 
down on a proposal to tax trading 
stamps out of existence. More than 
67% of voters in November elections 
rejected a measure that would have 
levied a $6,000 annual tax on busi- 
nesses using stamps. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Despite the resistance 
of retailers and lawmakers, stamps are 
solid favorite of many consumers. 
When the legislature passed original 
“stamp tax” act, a petition calling for 
referendum gathered 40,000 signatures, 
no mean feat in largely rural North 
Dakota. 


@ DuPont has brought out a new 

package presentation called “Billion 

Dollar Briefcase.” It will be available 

to oil industry speakers as a sequel to 

the long-popular “Magic Barrel.” 
SIGNIFICANCE: The latest presentation, 
which explains the growing interde- 
pendence between big and small busi- 
ness, is designed to combat charges that 
big business is harmful to “the little 
man.” 


@ NOIC officials are planning to dis- 
cuss a possible compromise on the so- 
called “Equality of Opportunity” bill 
(S-11) with the National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers. NOJC believes 
the bill would be destructive to job- 
bers; NCPR maintains it does not 
want to hurt jobbers and is willing to 
discuss the bill’s effect on them. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Industry observers 
aren’t betting on a compromise be- 
cause: (1) NCPR says the present bill 
wouldn’t hurt the jobber; (2) NCPR is 
only one of a number of trade asso- 
ciations strongly backing the present 
bill. Agreement between NOJC and 
NCPR would greatly increase chances 
of the bill’s passage, which is likely 
anyway unless the industry puts on a 
much more vigorous campaign of 
opposition. 





To the rescue ... 


Read how vapor domes are saving big 
money for one major company division 
page 107 
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GORMAN-RUPP 
“O”" SERIES VERTICAL PUMP 
Two-inch Models 02-V3/4 and 02A-V1 


DON’T BREAK THE PIPING! 


ing the piping. And it’s another in the famous 
Gorman-Rupp ‘‘O”’ series centrifugal pumps that 
prime. That means high efficiency, dependable oper- 
ation and exclusive safety features. No check valve. 
Straight-through piping. This pump is covered by 
the Gorman-Rupp plain-language guarantee. 


Cartridge Design Permits Rapid Field Service Without 
Disconnecting Pipe and Excess Spillage. 

Versatile is the word for this Gorman-Rupp model! 
Its vertical design asks only a single sq. ft. floor 
area. Its cartridge construction allows pump and 
motor to be removed and exchanged without break- 


The Gorman-Rupp Company 


305 BOWMAN STREET ° MANSFIELD, OHIO 


100 G. P. M. are delivered by these pumps through 2” meters, 
loading truck tanks, pumping from transports and filling 
bulk storage tanks. 


BOTH PUMPS pull blending oil from delivery transport to 
storage tank. By changing valves, they then transfer it to 
weighing tank. 
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Why Esso Standard Uses Vapor Domes 


The New York division tried everything in its fight 


to cut product loss. It chose vapor domes because 
of lower cost, design flexibility, easy maintenance 


ey i A NEW LOOK at a number 
of Esso Standard Oil Co.’s ter- 
minals and larger bulk plants in New 
York state. 

Steel domes or steel tanks, with 
pitched or flat roofs, have been added 
to the tops of many gasoline storage 
tanks over the past three years. 
They’re called vapor domes, dialift 
tanks, vapor balancers or vapor misers, 


depending on which tank company put 
them in. 

But to Esso’s Empire State division 
their function is more important than 
the trade name: the domes are the 
answer to cutting down product eva- 
poration loss without going to more 
costly methods. By the end of this 
year, when a dome is completed at 
the Oceanside, L. I., terminal, the 
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division will have laid $85,000 on the 
line to save product. 

Having tried a variety of other ways 
to do that, Esso is especially pleased 
with the method it wound up with. For 
the New York division finds vapor 
domes are cheaper to build, easier to 
plan and maintain, simpler to work 
into the average bulk plant layout than 
any other conservation system. 


It’s Paying Out 
“We can report good improvement 
in cutting stock losses,” a division man 
says. He estimates the return on in- 
(Continued on next page) 
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*‘We knew we were losing the company’s assets 


and asking the manufacturing department to work 


harder to make up our losses... 


(Story begins on page 107) 
vestment in vapor-saving systems at 
15% -20%. 

Spencer Eddy, division manager of 
construction and maintenance, comes 
up with more specific data. His figures 
show that a $10,000 investment at 
Syracuse will save 49,000 gal. a year. 
“At an average cost of 13.5¢ a gal., 
figuring house-brand and premium 
gasoline, the saving comes to $6,600. 
With taxes and depreciation, we see a 
28% return on our investment,” he 
says. 

At Kingston, where the vapor saver 
cost $6,000, Eddy estimates 16,800 
gal. will be saved. In cash it comes to 
$2,300 and with taxes and deprecia- 
tion, the division puts its return at 
15% of its investment. 


Trial And Error Route 


The division recognized that prod- 
uct loss was a serious problem. Many 
of its plants and terminals were old 
and didn’t have product conservation 
devices. 

“We knew we were losing the com- 
pany’s assets and asking the manu- 
facturing department to work harder 
to make up our losses,” Eddy says. 
“That’s why something had to be 
done.” 

The division didn’t go the vapor 
dome route right off the bat. It tried 
floating roofs and spheroid tanks, but 
found them a maintenance problem— 
and a costly one. 

It also had hemispheroid tanks at 
its smaller plants. Although they 
worked well, Esso’s division found 
them the most expensive to build 
(they use a thicker steel because they 
operate under 2.5 lb. pressure). And 
there’s a limit to storage capacity. 
Eddy says hemispheroids can be built 
to hold only 30,000 bbl.—“That’s a 
small tank to us.” 

The division’s experience with float- 
ing roofs goes back to 1945 when 
they were installed at Buffalo. “We put 
one on an 80,000-bbl. tank and one 
on a 20,000-bbl. tank,” Eddy explains. 
After five years, the bigger tank was 
fitted with a cone roof. But the smaller 
one remained in service until about 
a year ago, when the terminal began 
to receive product by pipe line and 
its storage capacity was no longer 
needed. 

“We had a constant maintenance 
problem with the floating roofs,” says 
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Eddy. One source of trouble was the 
seal. The primary seal is usually a 
metal plate, with the secondary seal 
either rubber or rubberized fabric. 
“The metal seal may last indefinitely,” 
says Eddy, “but the second seal might 
not.” And unless a man is sent to 
the tank’s top to make inspections at 
regular intervals, the break would not 
be discovered soon enough. It takes 
time to make such inspections. 

“We also had constant maintenance 
on the springs and counterweights,” 
Eddy adds. 

Snow and ice had to be removed 
from the top of the floating roof tanks. 
“If we didn’t, there was the chance 
that this extra weight might sink the 
roof or cause a collapse.” And it can 
snow pretty hard at Buffalo. 

“We had a drainage problem, too,” 
Eddy says. The floating roofs Esso 
was using dipped toward the center. 
“The drain to carry off this water goes 
through the product and out one side 
of the tank. And we don’t want to run 
the risk of getting water into our 
product.” 

Eddy adds there was no quick way 
to find out if the hose was okay. As a 
result, he says, some Esso divisions 
put explosion-proof pumps on roofs 
to get rid of water. 

The division hasn’t seen its last 
floating-roof tank. One is going up at 
Albany, but the division isn’t too 
happy about it. Originally, the tank 
was set for a southern plant, which 
could not put it up at once. And be- 
cause Albany needed more storage, 
the division agreed to take the tank. 

In addition to floating-roof tanks, 
the Albany terminal has tried spheroid 
tanks. Of four that were built, three 
have been taken down. “We had to 
watch them too carefully,” Eddy says, 
“because of internal and external cor- 
rosion at ground level.” 


The Switch Is Made 


“Our experience at Buffalo and Al- 
bany had a big bearing on our going 
to vapor domes,” Eddy says. And 
from maintenance and conservation 
angles, the division is sold on vapor 
domes. “In our cold-weather area, 
with its snow and ice, they work out 
fine,” Eddy adds, “but let me make it 
clear that I’m not against other con- 
servation tanks. In some areas, they 
would work out.” 

Esso’s New York division lists these 


points in favor of vapor domes: 

e Cheaper to build. A vapor dome, 
Eddy says, costs 35% more than a 
conventional cone-roof tank. But a 
floating roof costs 5%-15% more 
than a vapor dome. Spheroids and 
hemispheroids cost more than either 
type. 

e Design flexibility. A vapor dome, 
says Eddy, can be designed to handle 
either a single tank or all cone-roof 
tanks at a terminal through 8-in. lines. 
That makes vapor domes cheaper 
over-all compared to other vapor 
savers the division has used, which 
were the one-to-a-tank type. Design 
flexibility pays off in another way, the 
division finds. A vapor dome can be 
designed “ahead of time” to take care 
of future storage capacity. 

e No space wasted. Since domes 
are built on top of tanks, they use no 
extra ground area. “This is important 
at plants where space is at a pre- 
mium,” says Eddy. 

e Maintenance problems stopped. 
The works—generally a rubber or 
rubberized-fabric bag—are inside the 
dome and protected from the weather. 
There are no seals and springs to keep 
checking, no fear of snow or ice loads 
sinking or collapsing the roof, no snow 
or ice removal work and no roof drain 
to worry about. 

Esso’s vapor dome program began 
in 1953. In the first two years, they 
were installed at Pelham and King- 
ston, which up to that time had no 
conservation devices, at a new plant 
at Johnson City and at Albany and 
Peekskill. At Pelham, the dome sits on 
a 5,000-bbl. tank and is connected to 
two 2,500-bbIl. and two 5,000-bbl. 
cone-roof tanks. At Peekskill, a 10,- 
000-bb]l. tank has a dome; other 
storage is in hemispheroid tanks. The 
Kingston dome is on top of a 15,000- 
bbl. tank and tied to it is a 12,000-bbl. 
cone-roofer. At Albany, several sphe- 
roid tanks were replaced with a dome 
on a 70,000-bbl. tank that is hooked 
to a 96,000-bbl. cone-roofer. At John- 
son City, one 10,000-bbl. tank was 
tied to a dome on a 25,000-bbl. tank, 
and another 10,000-bbl. cone-roofer 
is being added to the system. 

Last year at Syracuse, Esso put a 
dome on a new 25,000-bbl. tank and 
linked a 20,000-bbl. cone-roofer to 
the system. 

At its new plant in Ogdensburg, 
which went into operation on Septem 
ber 1, Esso put a dome on a 30,000- 
bbl. tank and hooked in a 10,000-bbl 
cone-roof tank. And at Oceanside, 
Esso is building a dome on top of a 
20,000-bbl. tank and is running lines 
from it to two 10,000-bbl. and one 
5,000-bbl. conventional tanks. s 
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Porcelain enamel service stations | 




















Check the customer reaction . . . do they turn in and buy—or do they 
turn away once the lights are on at your stations? You can be sure your Sales*Appeal 
goes up when the sun goes down if your stations are by AVONCRAFT. 


Beautiful, durable AVONCRAFT porceidin enamel looks even better at night— 
electric lights accent its shining cleanliness. In quantities of 1 to 1000, Avoncraft 


“‘package’”’ porcelain enamel service stations are your best buy. 


Why not write today to... 


Oil products i 
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Bulk Plants and Terminals 








Loading rack is incorporated in side wall of building .. . 


Converted garage is nerve center of new Wills Oil plant 


Nine Days to a Brand New Bulk Plant 


Racing to beat his own target date, this jobber 
wound up with a compact, efficient plant—complete 


with invisible storage. Here's how he did it 


UILDING an 80,000-gal. bulk plant 

from the ground up generally 
takes about a month. But Turner H. 
Wills and a ten-man crew did the job 
in nine days. And neatly, too. 

There’s none of the usual bulk plant 
look at the combination office-garage 
of Wills Oil Co., Netcong, N. J., heat- 
ing oil jobber, because: 

e Storage is underground. Wills 
put his three tanks (two 30,000-gal. 
tanks for No. 2 oil and one 20,000- 
gal. tank for kerosine) under the drive- 
way in front of his garage, because 
other types of storage are barred by 
local ordinance. “I could have gotten 
a variance,” Wills says, “but I wanted 
a nice-looking plant.” 

e Pumps and motors are set up in 
the garage. They are not exposed and 
it wasn’t necessary to build a special 
house. “And in the garage we’ve plenty 
of room to work if repairs or replace- 
ments are necessary,” Wills adds. 

e Meters, swivel-mounted printing 
registers and motor controls are in the 
office at a window that overlooks the 
loading spot. Wills has the advantages 
of remote-control pumping without go- 
ing to the expense of putting registers 


By CORNELIUS BRODERSEN 
Staff Writer 


at the loading spot. When a driver 
loads up, Wills turns his registers to 
the window so the driver can see how 
much he’s taking on. And when the 
driver closes the loading-arm valve, 
Wills shuts off the pump. 

e The conventional built-up load- 
ing rack is missing. Loading arms 
come out of the side of the building 
and that’s all. “We don’t need a rack; 
drivers can reach the arms from their 
catwalks,” Wills maintains. 

Total outlay: $13,100. 


Why the Rush 

It was last May 14 when Wills knew 
definitely that he would have to be 
in his own plant by July 1. He wanted 
to buy the small Netcong plant Socony 
Mobil Oil Co. was closing down, but 
he and Socony couldn’t get together 
on sale agreement terms. That plant 
had been home to Wills for the 19 
years he was the local Socony gasoline 
consignee, a period in which he had 
built up his own retail heating oil 
business. The plant was being retired 
because the supplier switched to trans- 
port deliveries from its Linden terminal. 

Wills didn’t have to buy any prop- 
erty for his new plant. As a for-hire 
carrier, he had a modern 3-bay, 50-ft. 
drive-through garage about half a mile 
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Controls, registers, swivel-mounted meters are inside. . . 


from the Socony plant. That was to 
be his new home. 

When he realized time was running 
out and chances for a more favorable 
sales agreement were nil, Wills got 
busy on his own plant. 

He called in a bulk plant designer, 
went over his needs, decided what he 
wanted and told the designer to get 
the equipment. Then Wills lined up 
three contractors, to handle the ex- 
cavating, piping and electrical work. 
Wills was going to use a 200-v line 
that called for a new panel board. 


Doing the Job 


In less than a month all equipment 
except the tanks was on hand. But they 
arrived at 10 a.m. on June 14. “We 
got the excavator on the job right 
away and before we were finished 12 
hours later the same day, we had the 
first tank in,” Wills recalls. Wills’ ex- 
cavating contractor used a %4-yd. back- 
hoe that had to scoop out an area 
about 14 ft. wide, 42 ft. long and an 
average of 16 ft. deep for each tank. 

Some rock was encountered and 
three holes had to be drilled for dyna- 
mite. But early June 19, three-plus 
working days later, all three tanks 
were in the ground, full of product. 

“We worked an average of 12 hours 
for the first three days and 6 hours 
the fourth day to get the tanks in,” 
Wills says. The tank job was the only 
project that required overtime. “We 
worked a straight 8-hour day on the 
rest of the plant,” Wills maintains. 

At the end of the fourth day, all 
tank piping was done. Then the pipe- 
fitter hooked check valves, pumps, and 
air eliminators to the lines, and ex- 
tended the lines across the garage 


gree ‘aide 


floor, up to the meters and out to the 
loading arms. 

Meanwhile the electrical contractor 
wired the panel board, which included 
unit breakers, motor controls and 
safety switches, and ran lines to the 
motors and then to the pushbuttons in 
the office. 

“By June 25, we were ready to run 
a test and we found everything okay. 
There were no leaks anywhere,” says 
Wills. 

With the heavy work out of the way, 
Wills then converted one of his bays 
into an office. He put a wood floor 
over the piping running from his 
pumps to the meters, built a side and 
end wall and replaced an overhead 
door with an aluminum store-front 
window and aluminum door. 

With his plant finished June 25, 
Wills beat his own target date by five 
days. He moved out of the Socony 
plant on June 30 and began delivering 
oil from his new plant on Monday, 
July 2. 

Getting the new plant ready in so 
short a time cost Wills $13,100. Here’s 
the break-down: $7,100 for tanks, $1,- 
500 for meters, $1,500 for pumps, 


= 


Pumps and motors are in garage area, 
easily accessible for adjustment work 
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And 50,000 gal. of storage is hidden under the driveway 


$1,700 for excavation, $900 for piping 
and fittings and $400 for electrical 
work. 


Here’s the Layout 

“I have a plant that is good look- 
ing and one that is designed for con- 
venience in making repairs with a 
minimum loss of product,” Wills says. 

If the plant has to be shut down 
for any reason, Wills doesn’t lose prod- 
uct by letting it spill on the ground 
or by trying “to catch it in buckets.” 

“The whole system can be drained 
back to the storage tanks,” he says. 
To do this, Wills installed %4-in. pipe 
just ahead of the pumps and at the 
air eliminators on both product lines. 

Four-in. suction lines run from his 
tanks to his pumps, with 3-in. lines 
used the rest of the way. 

Delivery rate at the loading arm 
on the No. 2 line is 300 gpm, with 
the speed on the kerosine line at 170 
gpm. That’s plenty to handle the 2- 
million gal. a year that goes to 750 
accounts in Wills’ two 1,750-gal. 
capacity trucks and his one 2,100-gal. 
capacity job. 

On his No. 2 line, Wills has an A. Y. 
McDonald check valve, a Gilbert & 
Barker M 10P 43C4 pump, a 10-hp., 
3-phase, 220-v. Marathon Electric 
Co. Type TGBBE motor, a Brodie D- 
3 strainer, Brodie K-20 air eliminator, 
a Brodie B 72D meter and ticket 
printer and _ spring-counterbalanced 
Wheaton Brass 683 loading arm with 
No. 20 tube. Similar equipment is 
used on the kerosine line with these 
exceptions: Gilbert & Barker M 5P 
32XB1 pump, a 5-hp., 3 phase, 220-v. 
Leland Motor Type BA and a Brodie 
RL 15 air eliminator. z 
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A OL’ MAN RIVER keeps rolling along, he’s carrying 
more and more shipping for American industry. 
Petroleum alone counted for a record 121-million tons of 
barge shipments last year, and total commerce on the in- 
land waterways reached 100-billion ton-miles for the first 
time. 

That growth represents a real opportunity for a man 
like Harley Hartley, Texas Co. consignee in Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., on the Ohio river. And Hartley’s moving fast to 
take advantage of it. 

Since October, Hartley has offered barge tows an op- 
portunity to be fueled in midstream while under way. For 
shippers, this does away with the need to pull inshore for 
two or three hours to refuel and means a saving of $300- 
$400, with barge tow operating expenses running around 
$100 per hour. That’s well worth Hartley’s midstream 
service charge ($50 on a 10,000-gal. sale). 

Hartley can refuel boats inshore, too, (pictures) but 
says two-thirds of his sales must be midstream for him 
to make, money. His sale price is competitive with the big 
river fueling points, and he says “that business wouldn’t 
pay the help” on his 0.4¢ gal. commission on diesel fuel 
from Texaco. 

But when he adds the 0.5¢ gal. service charge for mid- 
stream refueling, the picture changes. Hartley estimates 
his break-even point on the barge operation at $2,000 a 
month, better than 200,000 gal. in midstream, and figures 
he will make a reasonable minimum profit on 300,000 
gal. a month. His average sale will run about 10,000 gal. 
of diesel fuel, he expects—but some river men say in- 
dividual sales can easily go as high as 20,000 gal. 


The Right Spot on the River 
Hartley is strategically located for his river business: 
Point Pleasant is at the junction of the Ohio and the 


Kanawha rivers, about 40 miles above Huntington, W. 
Va. “A lot of boats go down the Kanawha or to Hunting- 
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Towboat Samuel Clemens gets its fill of diesel fuel from c onsignee Harley Hartley’s floating tank 












Midstream Fueling Pays Agent— 


ton and come back,” Hartley says. “We should be in an 
ideal location for those.” 

Another bit of geography working in Hartley’s favor is 
that he’s in a 36-mile pool between two locks on the river 
—a long stretch for the Ohio. In a shorter pool, the tow 
might reach a lock before it had finished refueling. 

Hartley has the further advantage of little competition 
from others equipped for midstream refueling. Two Texaco 
agents have similar operations—one that started a year ago 
at St. Louis, about 700 miles away, and one a month older 
than Hartley’s at Paducah, about 650 miles. An independ- 
ent has one at Louisville, about 340 miles downriver. 

Towboats coming down Hartley’s stretch of the river 
will get plenty of notice that he can refuel them. Hartley 
has a 20 ft. by 40 ft. sign on poles atop the embankment. 
It displays the name of his City Ice & Fuel Co., the services 
he offers (free mailing and grocery delivery, as well as 
refueling) and carries his radio call letters. Prospective cus- 
tomers can tune him in on the regular marine channel 
and tell him when they'll reach Point Pleasant. 


Tools of the Trade 


To equip himself for midstream service, Hartley bought 
a twenty-year-old gasoline barge converted to hold 100,000 
gal. of diesel fuel and 16,000 gal. of lubricating oil. He 
added two 3,000 gal. tanks for fresh water on the barge 
deck, and three pumps. He uses a 500-gpm Marlow pump 
for diesel fuel, a 100-gpm Invader for lube oil, and a 100- 
gpm Marlow for water; they run on a 40-hp International 
power unit. Other equipment items include two A. O. 
Smith meters, 350 ft. of hose, and the two-way radio. 

When you run a barge, you have to have a towboat to 
push it. Hartley acquired the P. W. Ritchie in Paducah; 
the boat was in such poor shape it took him four weeks 


By ANTHONY M. ASTRACHAN 
Staff Writer 
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Hartley explains equipment to his customers while crewmen carry diesel hose to the fill hole 
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to make the y porneally seven- vay trip upriver. He had it 
overhauled, and now its 120-hp Fairbanks-Morse engine 
runs smoothly at a maximum speed of 450 rpm, or about 
6 mph with the current. That may sound small compared 
to some of the bigger towboats, which range up to 4,200 
hp, but their tows have gone up as high as 8-million gal., 
while Hartley needs to push only 122,000 gal. 
Three employes, including a full-time captain for the 
towboat, will work on the river operation. Hartley picks 
‘up his diesel fuel from the Texaco terminal at Middleport, 
Ohio, about 15 miles upriver; the terminal was equipped 
only for unloading and had to install a special line to 
fill his barge. 
Hartley originally figured he’d spend $30,000 on his 
equipment, using his own and his employes’ labor. By 
the time he finished setting up the operation, it was closer 
to $40,000. Part of this was raised from other family 
businesses (real estate and a beer distributorship), but the 
major portion came from a bank loan. 


. . » Then the boss starts the pump going 


Meanwhile, Back on Land 


Hartley has a good business on shore, too. He supplies 
25 service stations doing 160,000 gal. a month, about 
15,000 gal. of it in commercial accounts, which is better 
than fair for his two-county rural territory. He’s shooting 
for a 200,000 monthly gallonage. He has two 1,200-gal. 
tank trucks and a 50,000-gal. bulk plant. 

Two of the stations were built by Hartley for about 
$18,000 apiece, and one was remodeled. These three are 
company-owned and leased to dealers; the others, dealer- 
or third-party owned, include several grocery store out- 
lets. He built the business up from 35,000 gal. a month 
when he bought it four years ago, and now has close to 
$100,000 invested in it apart from the barge operation. 
If Hartley has figured correctly, midstream refueling will 
more than double his gallonage and should eventually in- 
crease his income by about 50%. * . .. And talks business by the water tanks 
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What's Ahead for Consignees? 


Spent WERE INVITED to whoop it up, and the mayor 
even offered to pay any traffic tickets. But the 150- 
some commission agents who gathered in San Antonio’s 
Gunter Hotel recently had anything 
but a rip-roaring good time on their 
minds. 

The commission agents, attending 
the seventh annual meeting of the 
Petroleum Marketers Assn. of Texas, 
were plagued by one big worry—the 
fear of being put out of business. 
Written questions presented to a panel 
of major supplier representatives cen- 
tered on this big question: 

Is there a place for the commission 
agent in the oil distribution picture of 
the future? 

“Yes” is the answer, the panel members agreed—if the 
agents adopt to “the normal evolution” of oil marketing. 
Panel members included Frank Watts, manager of sales, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.; Austin Williford, assistant 
general manager of marketing, Continental Oil Co.; R. T. 
Shirley, Houston assistant division manager of operations, 
sales department, The Texas Co.; George Markins, divi- 
sion manager of direct sales, Gulf Oil Corp.; George T. 
Gregor, assistant to the marketing vice president, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co.; B. W. Walker, Texas division manager, 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. (Cities Service). 

Here are some of the questions, and composite answers. 


By Marvin Reid 
Southwest Editor 


Q Do you plan to use commission agents as your 
local representatives or salaried district managers 
in the future? 


A Commission agents will be used just as much, if not 
to a greater extent, in the future. They can do a better 
contact, selling and public relations job because they are 
generally well known in their respective communities. It 
would be too expensive to hire enough direct salesmen to 
do the job now done by agents. 


Q Why do suppliers discourage a consignee from 
building up a business to pass on to his sons? 

A Suppliers can’t adopt a general policy of saying the 
agent can pass his business on to his son. The son might 
not be “a chip off the old block”; either he might not fit 
the agency, or the agency might not fit him. Where the 
son does fit in, most companies would like to have him 
continue the business. 


Q Has by-passing proved satisfactory? 


A Yes. Direct transport delivery to large stations is one 
of the “natural evolutions” of oil marketing to which 
agents must adapt themselves. 


Q Why don't suppliers give their commission 
agents longer contracts? 


A They probably would, if it served any good purpose. 
But a long contract is no guaranty that a partnership like 
that of an agent and his supplier will last longer. It depends 
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on the good behavior of both. If the agent does his job 
better and cheaper than his supplier could with direct 
operation, he needn’t worry about the length of his contract. 
If he doesn’t operate as a “real business partner,” a long 
contract won’t save him. 


Q How can suppliers justify building new service 
stations when so many are being closed? 

A (One panel member:) “My competitors are doing 
all that station building.” (All:) “Building service stations 
is just that old American competitive enterprise asserting 
itself.” Few are closed that haven’t become obsolete. 


Q What do suppliers hope to gain by operating 
stations on a commission basis? 

A Primarily, it’s easier to staff stations with good 
personnel. The supplier can usually get a station agent 
to put more effort into public relations work than a con- 
tract dealer. It’s a flip on the coin whether the supplier 
makes more profit from an agent-operated station or a 
dealer station. 


Q Why doesn't the consignee have some type of 
retirement plan made available to him by 
his supplier? 

A So far, no plan has been found inexpensive enough 
for suppliers to foot the bill. But the idea is being re- 
studied by at least six major suppliers. 


Q Automation in supplier home offices has 
added more bookkeeping work for agents in the 
field. Do suppliers realize this, and is anything being 
done about it? 


A In time, home-office automation will carry on down 
to the field, and both suppliers and agents will benefit 
from it. The additional paper work agents now are going 
through is temporary. 


Q What changes should an agent make in his 
operations to become a better distributor for his 


supplier? 


A (One panel member:) “That sounds like a loaded 
question to me.” (All:) The agent should look upon himself 
as a business partner with his supplier, dedicated to build- 
ing up the supplier’s good will in the community. 


Q Why do suppliers vary so much in the com- 
missions they give, with territory, distance from 
supply and other things being equal. 

A All things being equal, there probably isn’t much 
variation in commissions, in fact. 


Q Why do company representatives go into an 
agent's territory, discuss problems with dealers and 
customers, without letting the agent know what 
they're doing? 


A If this occurs, the agent should notify his supplier. 
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The company representatives are supposed to work hand in 
hand with the local representative—the commission agent. 
And “if the agent is doing what he is supposed to do, this 
should never happen.” 


Q If you were an agent, what plans would you 
make for the future? 

A Do some soul-searching, ask myself if I’m doing as 
good a job as I know how. Look forward to tomorrow, and 
try to do a still better job. The agent who’s doing a good 
job and will keep trying to do so has nothing to worry 
about. 


Explaining the Evolutions 

The agents’ ability to adapt was also emphasized in 
the welcoming speech of F. W. (Buzz) Burton, PMAT’s 
out-going president. The marketing industry, he said, “is 
now in its third evolution. We started out selling petroleum 
products in barrels with a horse and wagon. We moved 
into the second evolution when we started delivering by 
tank truck. Now we have seen pipelines and transports 
supplant the tank trucks to a great extent.” 

It is this “third evolution” that poses the problem for 
commission agents, with its by-passing and direct delivery. 
The agents don’t argue with the fact that their suppliers 
have had to adopt by-passing and similar programs to 
stay competitive, but realizing this doesn’t keep them from 
worrying when they lose business to these programs. 

Burton said agents need to “learn the art of rolling 
with these evolutions in marketing and take them in stride.” 
That’s what the supplier panel meant in urging the agents 
to think about the future and be better business partners 
for their suppliers. 

But that’s what most of the agents feel they have been 
doing all along. Getting that kind of reaction from the 
supplier panel led some to believe their fears of the future 
are well-grounded. Others frankly doubted that the “higher- 
ups” are aware or appreciative of the work they are doing 
in their local areas. And some said privately that the 
answers of some supplier representatives do not correspond 
with their actions. 

Though the agents will probably devote a lot of effort 
to ways and means of showing suppliers just what they are 
doing for them during the coming year, chances are that 
PMAT will not be putting on any big educational campaigns 
itself. The association can’t afford them. 

It went broke during 1956, when operating costs finally 
outdistanced the income from dues, though it had been a 
strong and healthy group at one time. After cutting off all 
paid employes and suspending its monthly magazine, 
PMAT made a comeback. It’s still far from being a rich 
outfit, though it’s in the black again with over 300 paid 
members, a gain of 65% over membership at the time it 
went broke. 

That’s why the group will have to depend on individual 
contacts with suppliers. As one agent said, “We’ve got to 
give it to our suppliers straight about what we are doing, 


Who’s the man the Texas consignees chose to lead their 
association out of the red and back into the black? For 
Reagan Parker’s story, see page 185. 
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and ask them for straight answers about our problems. 
Both sides need to cut out all the pretty words and talk 
plain.” 


The Bogeyman’s Back 


In addition to their other worries, the old bogey of 
the Wages and Hours Law is back haunting Texas com- 
mission agents. Field investigators of the government are 
active again, calling on the agents to see if they’re covered 
by it and if they’re complying with it. 

A few years ago, agents in Texas and Louisiana ap- 
parently were picked as “test cases” by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Wages and Hours people to see if such marketers 
did come under the law. A strong PMAT then marshalled 
opposition against the investigations. 

Now the investigations have picked up again. Some 15 
to 20 agents in Texas have been called on to show their 
books in the last couple of months. The agents fear they 
are in for more “Wages and Hours harassment.” 

They’re more disturbed than ever after listening to a 
West Texas attorney who has been defending companies 
other than oil distributors in Wages and Hours cases. He 
told them, in effect, that they probably are covered by the 
law—and that there are many factors to be considered in 
determining whether or not they are complying with it 
properly, He said they should assume they are covered, 
then Get a good local attorney to help set up their books 
so they will be sure they are meeting its requirements. 


The West 


Station Sideline: Discounts 


TEN GOLDEN EAGLE service stations in the Los 
Angeles area are now operating “Golden Eagle Discount 
Stores.” Featuring all types of small appliances, sports 
goods and housewares, the stores oc- 
cupy salesrooms formerly used to dis- 
play merchandise offered through 
Golden Eagle’s premium plan. The 
chain has 24 stations in the area with 
salesrooms suitable for conversion to 
stores. 

The company says it will sell all 
items at cost plus 10%, or less, and 
expects no profit from the operation. 
It says the main purpose of the new 
stores is to develop more service sta- 
tion customers. 

This new merchandising stunt re- 
quires the addition only of one check-out girl at each 
store. It is expected that the stores will require about 
double the $80,000 to $90,000 merchandise inventory 
stocked for the current premium program, which will be 
continued. 





By Richard Elwell 
West Coast Editor 


Giving Gas the Works 


Natural gas is in for a deglamorizing job at the hands 
of Oil-Heat Institute of Oregon. The campaign to expose 
some natural gas claims to being a “miracle fuel” was 
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Regions 


kicked off in Portland when Allen J. 
Johnson, a Philadelphia fuels engineer, 
told more than 350 oil-heat industry 
members some facts about natural gas. 

He said that gas is far from being 
an even-heat fuel, that it isn’t as safe 
as it’s made out to be, that it isn’t 
economical, and that it isn’t a clean 
fuel. 

Johnson repeated his debunking 
story before two press luncheons set 
up by OHI of Oregon, one in Portland 
and the other in Salem. Guests were 
newspaper, radio and television ex- 
ecutives. At these gatherings Dale 
Josephson, manager of OHI of Oregon, 
said the only thing the heat-oil in- 
dustry asked from the communica- 
tions men was fair play. 


The Midwest 





Batteries Booming 


THE ‘INDIANAPOLIS STORY’ on 
battery sales is one The Texas Co. 
should be spreading all over the coun- 
try, if it already 
isn’t, 

Some 40 Tex- 
aco dealers in the 
Indiana capital 
sold a total of 3,- 
000 Firestone bat- 
teries in an eight- 
week period. Their 
net profit on bat- 
‘eries totaled close 
to $21,000, and 
there was added 
profit from extra 
gasoline sales besides. 

R. W. E. Myerholtz, Texaco district 
manager in Indianapolis, says, “the 
spirit really moved the boys. These 
dealers began testing batteries like mad 
and the thing sort of snowballed among 
them as well as with the public. It 
reached the point where Firestone ran 
out of batteries in Indianapolis and 
they were being shipped here from 
other warehouses.” Firestone backed 
the dealers up with newspaper advertis- 
ing promoting a low-cost replacement 
battery for $9.95, plus the trade-in. 

Myerholtz says the campaign “really 
got started when several of the Texaco 
dealers handling Firestone products 
became convinced that a service sta- 
tion doing 20,000 gal. of gasoline 
monthly should sell 40 to 50 batteries. 
A station doing 40,000 gal. should be 
selling around 95 to 100 batteries. 

“Most of them weren’t even doing 
a tenth of that. Most had only six, 
seven or eight batteries in stock. A 


By Frank Holman 
Midwest Editor 
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dealer who should be selling around 

100 batteries a month had only 10 bat- 
teries in stock at maximum. 

“The price feature of the low-priced 
battery, the newspaper space listing 
each of the 40 dealers, and word of 
mouth promotion once sales got roll- 
ing, really caught fire,’ Myerholtz 
says. 

“Actually,” he continues, “this type 
of selling is in line with today’s think- 
ing that dealers ought to be making 
14¢ gross on each gallon pumped 
through the station. Most dealers prob- 
ably are getting half of that around 
the country. However, one of our 
dealers is hitting 17¢ gal. because of 
soft drinks, motor oil, services, and a 
strong TBA promotion. 

“That’s high,’ Myerholtz admits, 
“but it’s plain to see that where deal- 
ers are ‘sold’ on the idea that there’s 
money to be made, they'll go after it. 
One of our dealers sold 137 batteries 
in eight weeks. With what he made on 
batteries, cables and the junk battery, 
he cleared an extra $1,000 take.” 

The deal set up in Indianapolis 
gave dealers a margin of $4.50 on the 
$9.95 battery, plus $2 junk value on 
the old battery. With a battery ca- 
ble costing at least 50¢, the dealer was 
bound to make at least $7 per sale. 
Most sales were of higher quality bat- 
teries prited up to $19.95, so profit 
margins actually were higher. 

With antifreeze season not really 
started yet, these results make Indian- 
apolis dealers look forward to a big 
winter. Their battery program has 
sharpened even further with a three- 
day special at $8.88, with the dealer 
standing 57¢ and Firestone the re- 


The East 





maining 50¢ of the difference between 
that and $9.95. Firestone is paying 
for the newspaper ads. 

Myerholtz comments that there is 
a side effect in sales campaigns of this 
kind that helps suppliers: “Once deal- 
ers taste victory, it’s easier to make 
them listen to the next proposition.” 


Getting on the Gotta List 


Tom While, Goodyear’s manager of 
retail budget sales, told Indiana job- 
bers a story of a budget tire customer 
who made a payment and commented 
that it was “the last on the ‘Gotta 
List.” The customer then crumpled 
his pencilled note and tossed it on the 
floor as he left the store. 

Curious as to what a “Gotta List” 
might be and who else was on it, the 
tire dealer discovered that this cus- 
tomer had paid a number of other ac- 
counts first, all of whom required 
signed contracts on budget sales. 

While points out that in handling 
TBA, a signed contract has a strong 
psychological value in establishing 
good credit habits. His points: 

1. Protection — title remains with 
the seller until the account is paid. 

2. Accounts pay more promptly. 

3. Merchandise is sold at full re- 
tail price plus a handling charge. 

4. Buying traffic is increased. 

5. Better quality is usually sold— 
with a longer profit. 

6. Walkouts and loss of sales are 
reduced. 

7. Repeat business is 
through add-on sales. 

8. Sales are on a more personaliz- 
ed basis. Ly 


induced 


Jobbers Cooperate on TV Ads 


SEVEN AMERICAN OIL CO. job- 
bers in New York’s Hudson River val- 
ley are beaming weekly sales messages 
to a_ potential 
audience of 1- 
million television 
sets at a cost of 
$20 each for 15 
minutes per week. 
Part of the tab 
for the show, a 
news _ broadcast 
heard Saturdays 
at the end of the 


By national college 
Cornelius Brodersen football game, is 
East Coast Editor picked up by 


Amoco, but the jobbers are paying 
most of the cost. 


The jobbers are pleased with the 
bargain they’re getting and with re- 
sults. To cover their market with 
newspapers would cost more than $20 
each, and to go on television on an in- 
dividual basis would cost about $40 
for an eight-second spot announce- 
ment. 

One of the jobbers in on the deal 
says the weekly TV show has increased 
his gallonage. “I find that I’m getting 
a lot of new local credit card business 
that never came in before,” he says. 

To test program acceptance, jobbers 
made one announcement of a free 
gift. Over 2,000 requests came in the 
first return mail, with more than 5,- 
000 requests coming in after that. 

Gasoline is not the only product 
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holds as much ammonia as 
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You could discharge the loaded capacity of a train of tank cars over 12% 
miles long into Phillips Chemical Company’s huge aqua-ammonia storage 
tank at Cactus, Texas. With a diameter of 220 feet and a height of 48 feet, 
this new tank is the largest in the world used for liquid storage. Liquid is 
pumped in at a rate of about 250 gallons a minute. . . and yet it takes nearly 
37 days to fill this 323,000-barrel-capacity tank. 

Phillips’ new tank was engineered, fabricated and site-erected by General 
American. General American has skilled crews and modern erection equip- 
ment strategically based throughout the country to facilitate the construc- 
tion of both standard and custom-built storage structures. 

If you are faced with the problem of storing liquids or gases, General 
American has the personnel, skill and experience to serve you. For informa- 
tion, call or write General American today. 


y 


It pays to plan with General American 





PLATE & WELDING DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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plugged. Heating oil has been given 
a build-up during the past weeks. At 
other times snow tires, batteries, anti- 
freeze and motor oil are pushed. 

Participating jobbers are mention- 
ed during the show, three at the be- 
ginning, two at the break midway in 
the show and two at the end. And the 
order in which they appear on home 
screens is rotated each week so that 
all share the opening spot. 


The Zone Defense 


The oil industry is helping Sara- 
toga, N.Y., come up with new zoning 
regulations. Local oil men called in 
industry spokesmen after they learned 
that zoners were planning to ban all 
new station construction and were get- 
ting tough on remodeling existing sta- 
tions. 

Spokesmen got together with town 
Officials to tell them that local oil 
men had no objection to zoning reg- 
ulations provided they were “sensi- 
ble.” Officials asked for guidance and 
industry spokesmen said they would 
help. The result will be a zoning code 
everybody can live under. 


Oil Heat Is First 


Automatic oil heat is and will con- 
tinue to be the preferred fuel in Great- 
er Hartford, according to a fuels pref- 
erence study made among consumers 
by Better Home Heat Council for Oil 
Heating Market Reports. 

In the sampling, which covered 
more than 300 people, 87.7% and 
said they use oil, 6.6% burn coal and 
5.6% rely on gas. And those who 
use oil heat like it best for (1) even 
heat, (2) convenience and (3) econ- 
omy. The average cost of oil heat, 
based on figures from 168 users, is 
$181 a year, plus $9.88 for service 
compared to an average of $247, or 
36.5% more, for gas heat. 

Among those who used another fuel, 
70% went to oil because of conveni- 
ence, cleanliness and comfort. And 
79% of today oil users would remain 
with oil heat in any new home, with 
16.4% turning to gas, 3.5% wanting 
to try electric heat, and 1% going to 
coal. 

Among coal users, 70% would 
elect oil if they made a change, 15% 
would swing to gas, 5% would try 
electric heating and 10% would re- 
main with coal. 

In analyzing the results, OHMR 
suggests increased promotional activi- 
ty to give oil heat advertising greater 
impact. Only on third of those sur- 
veyed recalled seeing any fuel being 
promoted and of these, 52.5% recalled 
gas heat ads and 43.4% remembered 
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seeing oil heat material. 

For the fall, Better Home Heat 
Council is plugging oil heat daily in 
one Hartford paper, in the real-estate 
section of the Sunday paper, and twice 
a week in two other papers in outlying 
areas. It also has added a home build- 
ers’ magazine to its schedule to con- 
vince builders that homeowners want 
oil heat. 


Back to School Again 


Norty five oil jobbers and their key 
men turned up at Pennsylvania State 
University late in October to attend 
the first jobber management confer- 
ence of Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. 


The chain reaction has already start- 


ed: there is a demand for more of 
the same next year. 

“Five M’s of Management” was the 
general theme of the two-and-a-half 
day program, with jobbers getting the 
latest information on marketing, 
merchandising, money, manpower and 
methods from panels of college profes- 
sors and industry officials. 

Oil men who spoke included L. T. 
White of Cities Service Petroleum, 
Inc.; E. A. Schramko, credit manager 


The Southeast 





for eastern division of Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; John Shields of Bennett 
Pump Div., John Wood Co.; Robert 
DeRemer, terminals operations man- 
ager for Richfield Oil Corp. (N.Y.); 
and R. W. Wolf, operations manager 
for Aero Oil Co., Atlantic jobber in 
New Oxford, Pa. 


Stamps Fading Away? 

Trading-stamp fever is dying out 
among stamp savers in Pennsylvania, 
according to Pennsylvania Petroleum 
Assn. And all because the “free” gifts 
that stamps can be used for are begin- 
ning to cost money. 

The state insists on collecting a 
3% sales tax, not on the value of the 
stamps in the book, but on the full 
retail price of the article being selected 
by the stamp savers. 

But stamp promotion isn’t dying 
out. Currently, a builder in the Pitts- 
burgh area is offering 150,000 trading 
stamps with each new home he sells. 
He claims the 146 books the stamps 
will fill can be redeemed for many 
articles and appliances the new-home 
owner would ordinarily buy. a 


They Like the Sliding Margin 


REACTION OF oil marketers in the 
Southwest to Phillips’ adoption of a 
sliding scale margin allowance for 
jobbers has re- 
mained varied. 

Jobbers along 
the East Coast— 
in Florida, South 
Carolina, and 
North Carolina— 
have most enthu- 
siastically em- 
braced this new 
method of fixing 
jobber margins. 
Delegates to the 
Florida Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. convention in Miami 
recently roundly cheered Phillips’ ac- 
tion, and passed a resolution urging 
other major suppliers to adopt the 
same policy. 

Oil marketers in South Carolina are 
equally enthusiastic, while the North 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. went on 
record as advocating not only a slid- 
ing scale, but an immediate increase 
of 0.25¢ gal. in basic margins—which 
would provide a profit of 3.25¢ gal. 
The resolution then calls for an 0.25¢ 
gal. increase in margin for each cent 


By A. R. Henry 
Southeast Editor 


per gal. increase in tank wagon prices. 

The Tarheel jobbers recognize that 
the knife should cut both ways, and 
advocate that their margin decrease a 
like amount for each cent of tank 
wagon prices. But they’re holding out 
for a minimum margin of 2.5¢ gal. 

In Georgia, jobbers do not seem 
to be so active in their support of 
the Phillips plan, although there is 
probably plenty of latent enthusiasm. 
One large Atlanta jobber says: “The 
Phillips plan should be very beneficial 
to jobbers, provided there is a rea- 
sonable stop clause, with a minimum 
margin—and provided the basic mar- 
gin is high enough to begin with.” 

At a recent convention of the 
Georgia Oil Jobbers Assn., a resolution 
favoring the Phillips plan failed of 
passage because it did not include this 
safeguard. 

And up in Tennessee there seems 
to be the least enthusiasm of all in 
this region. One jobber says, “Of 
course we are all interested in any 
fair method of making more money, 
but we want to wait and see how this 
setup turns out before coming to any 
decision.” 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Motorists Look Up 
USER 


Porcelain Enameled * 
Service Stations 
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That gleaming pylon spells q-u-a-l-i-t-y to motorists...and p-r-o-f-i-t-s to oil 
companies and operators. Here are a few of many reasons why: 


Quality appearance builds sales volume fast 
... without costly ‘‘break-in’’ period 


Porcelain enamel—inside and out —is easy to keep clean. 
...cuts maintenance costs 


LUSTERLITE stations attract — and keep— 
better-class operators and employees 


LUSTERLITE buildings can be erected quickly 
-..-moved economically if traffic patterns shift 


Get the facts about LUSTERLITE...the perfect medium for executing your 
station designs, 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED SERVICE STATIONS 


2uality-built by CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION - CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 











Estersil GT 
fo grease 


AUTOMOTIVE TEST ENGINEERS REPORT the 
s-m-0-0-t-h, “just-greased" effect lasts longer in 
cars lubricated with estersil greases. 


SAVINGS in downtime and maintenance costs 
have been experienced by construction com- 
panies using estersil greases in heavy-duty 
equipment. 


Sales Offices: 


CHICAGO 3—8 So. Michigan Ave. .......... 


CLEVELAND 15—25 Prospect Ave 


HOUSTON 2—705 Bank of Commerce Bidg. .... 


LOS ANGELES 17—-612 So. Flower St. 


NEW YORK 20—1270 Ave. of the Americas .... 


ebewele RAndolph 6-8630 


COAL MINE OPERATORS report that heavy-duty mining 
machinery lasts longer with reduced grease consumption and 
lower maintenance costs when lubricated with estersil greases. 


offers many advantages 
users and compounders 


Du Pont Estersil GT (grease thick- 
ener) can help you make a better 
grease ... one that has outstanding 
advantages you can sell. 

1. Excellent shear stability—Even 
under severe high-shear, high-temper- 
ature operating conditions, greases 
made with estersil GT show excellent 
resistance to thinning for long periods 
of time. 

2. Water resistance—Each minute 
estersil particle is protected by a chem- 
ical “raincoat.” This gives estersil 
greases built-in water resistance .. . 
helps eliminate the danger of washout 
even under drastic water conditions. 
3. Unusual thermal stability—Ester- 
sil greases are nonmelting. Even ex- 
tremely wide temperature ranges pro- 
duce little change in consistency. 

4. Superior oxidation stability—Es- 
tersil greases are almost as stable as 
their base oils and need no antioxi- 


dants under most service conditions. 


5. Superior handling qualities— 
Greases thickened with estersil GT can 
be more easily handled in almost any 
application. This is because their un- 
usually satisfactory thermal and me- 
chanical stability permits use of a 
much softer grease. 


6. Easy to make—A milling opera- 
tion istall that is required to manu- 
facture estersil greases. 

Du Pont Estersil GT is available in 
commercial quantities. Write us for 
samples and additional technical in- 
formation. 


PEG. U5, Pat. OPK 
Better Things for Better Living 
. through Chemistry 


Petroleum Chemicals 


SUperior 1-1363 
. CApitol 5-1151 
.. MAdison 5-1691 
. COlumbus 5-2342 


PHILADELPHIA 2—3 Penn Center Plaza 
PITTSBURGH 22—Room 751, 1 Gateway Center . 
SAN FRANCISCO 4—Room 626, 111 Sutter St. 
SEATTLE 3—Room 215, 4003 Aurora Ave. .........+. 
TULSA 1—P. O. Box 730, 1811 South Baltimore Ave. ..... LUther 5-5578 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) ¢ Petroleum Chemicals Division © Wilmington 98, Delaware 


LOcust 8-3531 
ATlantic 1-2933 
EXbrook 2-6230 
. MElrose 6977 


IN CANADA: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited—Petroleum Chemicals—85 Eglinton Avenue East—Toronto 12, Ontario—HUdson 1-6461 
OTHER COUNTRIES: Petroleum Chemicals Division—Export Sales—Room 7496 Nemours Bldg.—Wilmington 98, Del.—OLympia 4-5121, Ext. 2962 
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Regions 


(Continued from page 118) 


A Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. 
spokesman says that there has been 
some talk of the sliding scale between 
individual jobbers and their suppliers 
but it has been on an informal basis; 
certainly no concerted action has been 
taken. The matter did not even come 
up at their recent convention. 


Turning a Tax Trick 


A Tennessee tax case sets an in- 
teresting precedent for jobbers and 
bulk plant operators. A state court 
there ruled that the state’s “oil depot” 
privilege tax applies only to those pe- 
troleum products “which come to rest 
and went through” bulk plants. 

The state and county taxing authori- 
ties had argued that “the measure of 
the tax is the amount of petroleum 
products sold, used or otherwise dis- 
tributed or stored without regard to 
whether or not such products actually 
passed through the storage tanks” at 
a bulk plant. The court decision over- 
ruled this argument and agreed with 
the jobber’s attorney and the general 
counsel for the Tennessee Oil Men’s 
Assn. that the tax in question is a 
really on the business of storing gaso- 
line. The taxing authorities therefore 
have no right to tax petroleum prod- 
ucts not actually stored in the bulk 
plants. 

The decision may be appealed di- 
rectly to the state supreme court. a 


The Rockies 
Testing Goes Mobile 





COLORADO'S Oil Inspection Depart- | 
ment is bringing its activities to the | 


marketers with a mobile testing unit. 
Until the unit 

went into service, 

the calibration of 

all petroleum 

tanks had to be 

done in Denver. 

This was not only 

inconvenient, but 

a positive hard- 

ship on small job- 

bers in outlying 

parts of the state 

(which is a rec- _— By Frank Pitman 
tangle 440 mi. Rockies Editor 
long, 320 mi. Wide). 

The mobile unit, mounted on a 1956 
dual-wheel, three-quarter ton Chevro- 
let upickup, is equipped with two Nep- 
tune meters which serve to check the 
tank compartments or the working 
meter on a jobber’s truck. One meter 
is for gasoline and fuel oil equipment, 





the other for liquefied-petroleum gas. 
To maintain the accuracy of the mas- 
ter meter, the mobile unit is equipped 
with a 76-gal. prover tank. 

Completely new stationary equip- 
ment for calibrating tank trucks has 
been installed at Denver to expedite 
inspection even further. Harvey Hous- 
ton, state oil inspector, said in a notice 
to jobbers that he would “guarantee 
this equipment to be accurate within 
two teaspoonfuls.” It can calibrate 
equipment from the smallest tank 
truck to the largest transports, includ- 
ing LP-gas equipment. 


Dealers Join Hands 


Colorado dealers haven’t joined 
forces completely before, but continu- 
ing price wars there sparked the first 
state-wide meeting of the Petroleum 
Retailers Assn. of Colorado, scheduled 
for November 20. Association leaders 
decided sectional meetings of the kind 
held in the past weren’t enough to 
unite dealers behind a program to put 
an end to price-cutting. “Only by 
working together can the important 
victories be won,” executive director 
James A. Coffman told the dealers. @ 





Serving the World’s Largest Marketers 


Highest Quality Private Brand 


Cie) :7-\c] a 
BATTERIES 


Consistent High Quality for 38 Years 


5 Factories Strategically Located 
to serve 70% of the Automotive Registration 
of the Country 


PRICE BATTERY CORPORATION 


Factories: 


HAMBURG, PA. 
" ATLANTA, GA. - WAPAKONETA, 0. - WALTHAM, MASS. 
One of the Pioneers of Dry Charged Batteries 








LINE STRAINER _ 





f . . . 
or gasoline or fuel oil lines 
Full pipe capacity and long service without cleaning as- 
sured by larger-than-fuel-area screen. 
Body opening type (No. 600) strainer made of sturdy 
cast iron with malleable iron yoke. Size 2”. 
Write for complete information and prices. 
Available at your local oil equipment jobber. 
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HERE'S THE TAG 
THAT SAYS “MORE SALES 
AND MORE PROFITS 
FOR DEALERS ” 





New plastic discovery assures batteries of 
faster starting power .. . and faster sales 


The “stuck with Henderson” cartoons advertising U. S. Sentinel 
Battery Separators, appearing regularly in The Saturday 
Evening Post, depict Henderson as somewhat of an oaf who 
always has car trouble because he forgets to look for the 
Sentinel Tag when he buys batteries. 

It’s all a hoax, of course. Henderson is 
actually one of Sentinel’s strongest boosters. 
Those cartoons are his way of saying that 
the best batteries made today are equipped 
with the new plastic discovery — 
U. S. Sentinel Battery Separators. 

When you stock batteries for the coming 
season be sure to look for the Sentinel 
Tag. Thousands of folks seeking the best 
in batteries, will insist on Sentinel-equipped 
batteries—and you can’t afford to lose 
them as.customers. So do yourself and 
your customers a favor, and profit 
with U. S. Sentinel Battery Separators. 
United States Rubber, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Electrical Wire & Cable Department 





NEW PLASTIC RIBS GIVE 
GREAT MECHANICAL STRENGTH 


Card the Life o Gur. Pallery | 
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Premium Fuel Oil: ‘They Cry for It’ 


Business is booming for a heating oil jobber 
who wanted to build a better mousetrap—and 


“WE HAD TO do something different 
and dramatic to get new business,” 
says John Valk, Jr., of Consumers Oil 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. (see page 182). 

Two years ago, Valk found his com- 
pany’s growth almost at a standstill. 
Oil was losing new-home and conver- 
sion business because there seemed to 
be nothing new to talk up. “As dis- 
tributors we all had product of about 
the same quality; we offered the same 
services. We needed a new approach 
to put oil across.” 

Valk found his new approach when 
he added a multi-purpose additive 
called Hy-Test 303 to his fuel oil. That 
was last spring. Now, after his first 
market-wide advertising campaign, 
he’s painting a different business pic- 
ture: 

e Number of accounts stand at 
1,500, up 300 over last year. This is 
a 24% growth since April and it’s still 
gOing on. 

e Account turnover is way down. 
“Normally we lose about 100-125 ac- 
counts a year. This year we've lost 
only 10 accounts,” Valk says. 

e Annual gallonage is up 450,000- 
500,000 and with more new accounts 
coming in, it will be higher. 

e 900% hike in sale of parts-re- 
placement burner service policies. Last 
year only 10% of Valk’s accounts had 
the full policy. But he dropped the 
price nearly 50% to make it more 
attractive, and 90% of his accounts 
went for the deal. 

e Two men added to the burner 
service department. More manpower 
was needed to handle the rush of in- 
spections, clean-outs, and adjustment 
work coming from the new accounts. 


How It’s Done 


Valk’s growth comes from a brand- 
new package he put together for oil 
users, something they can’t get from 
competition because he has exclusive 
rights to the important part of the 
package. 

That is Hy-Test 303, the gimmick 
that gives Valk the right to shout that 
he has something new, a premium- 
grade oil. 

With Hy-Test 303 as the starting 
point, Valk put dehydrators on his 


found it in a multi-purpose additive 
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trucks to give him another point to 
talk up: that his premium-grade oil 
would be delivered free of foreign 
matter and moisture. 

Then Valk revamped his service 
policies, dropping one type of policy 
and slashing the cost of his $30 all- 
inclusive policy to $17.90, adding tank 
insurance for an extra $2 and going 
for life insurance on budget accounts 
—something other distributors have 
added. 

“That package,” Valk says, “gave 
me something to advertise. It didn’t 
pay me to use newspapers before be- 
cause I could only talk up the same 
things — 24-hour delivery, meters, 
printed delivery tickets, automatic 
keep-fill, budget plan and burner serv- 
ice—that my competitors had.” 

Valk introduced his premium-grade 
oil last spring. Regular customers got 
the word via direct-mail thanking 
them for past business and asking for 
their business in the coming year. 

To grab new business, Valk went 
in for his first newspaper ad campaign, 
spending about $3,000 to cover his 12- 
mile-radius market by using a daily 
and four weeklies. Half-page ads ap- 
peared once a week for a month. 

Ads highighted the “scientific” de- 
velopment of Hy-Test 303 as an addi- 
tive that upgrades oil, and stressed that 
it would mean up to 20% savings in 
heating costs. Other parts of Valk’s 
package weren’t overlooked, either— 
they got their share of ad space. 

Because Valk had something new to 
say about oil, newspapers opened their 
news columns, giving Valk additional 
free publicity. 

“Phones kept ringing most of the 
time after the ads came out,” Valk 
says, “and we got most of our new 
business as people called up to find 
out more about our new oil.” “We 
don’t have any salesmen ringing door- 
bells.” 

The impact of the early ads is still 
being felt. “Everytime I stop to eat,” 
says one of Valk’s drivers, “I’m asked 
all sorts of questions about what the 
additive does and how the dehydrator, 
which they can see on the truck, 
works.” 

Claims—The Jersey jobber won't 
say what’s in Hy-Test 303. “I’m more 


, 




























Presto: load of fuel oil gets premium 
treatment when driver adds Hy-Test 303 


interested in what it does.” 

And Valk says it eliminates (1) soot 
build-up in the furnace or boiler, (2) 
sediment in the bottom of a storage 
tank, (3) nozzle-clogging sludge, (4) 
rust and corrosion of home storage 
tanks and (5) oily odors. 

To back up claims of cheaper heat- 
ing, Valk says soot cuts down a burn- 
er’s efficiency because it acts as an 
insulation, with as little as one-eighth 
of an inch adding about 10% to the 
heating bill. 

“Get rid of soot and you save the 
oil user money,” says Valk. “Reduce 
the price of your big service policy 
and you let him save more money. 
And with a clean-burning fuel that 
will cause less service calls, you can 
cut the cost of your policy.” 

Valk goes one step further to make 
certain new customers don’t have 
trouble. “We pump out the storage 
tank of all new accounts. If we get rid 
of the dirt and start out with a clean 
tank, then add a clean, filtered fuel, 
we are going to eliminate a lot of 
trouble,” Valk contends. 

Why a New Additive—Additives 
for oil, Valk admits, are not new. Sup- 
liers use one kind to keep product 
stable, cutting down sludge and sedi- 
ment. Distributors use another to 
protect storage tanks against rust. And 
other preparations are sold to “burn 
out” soot and to mask odors. 

“The trouble,” Valk argues, “was 
that they only did a single job. To me, 
that wasn’t the right approach.” 

Valk wanted one additive to do all 
the jobs. He turned the problem over 
to Stewart-Hall Chemical Co. of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., with this comment: 
“Make me the best damn additive you 
can that will do what I want.” Valk 
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Let our years 
of experience in the 
design and fabrication of 
these tanks help in your planning 
of meter calibrating tank 


installations. 


Built to API code 1101 
(tentative) and API-ASME 
codes. Corrosion resistant interior 
coatings available. Write for 


complete information. 


Lewis 
Company 


DIVISION OF CORPORATION 
Representatives in all major cities BOX 3096 e TULSA. OKL HOMA 


In Cangda: FRAM CANADA LTD., Stratford, Ontario 
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Fuel Oil 


also wanted it colored red. There are 
three reasons why: (1) for product 
identification (most premium gasoline 
is red, Valk reasons, so why not use 
the same color for premium heating 
oil), (2) color guarantees treatment 
and (3) it gives the dealer something 
else to talk about. 

Five months later, Valk had his first 
batch of Hy-Test 303. He tested it in 
12 burners that were known to be 
troublemakers from the standpoint of 
soot and clogged nozzles. Hy-Test 303 
was added to the tanks at delivery 
time without the account’s knowledge. 

At the end of the heating season, 
Valk was pleased with the results Hy- 
Test 303 had cut down soot and kept 
nozzles from clogging. 

At first, Valk was content with just 
the additive. But he was building a 
multi-pump private-brand gasoline sta- 
tion on Rt. 17, Paramus, where he 
planned to use Erie dehydrators so 
he could plug “dehydrated” motor 
fuel. 

“The Erie salesmen,” Valk adds, 
“suggested that I put the dehydrato-s 
on my trucks. I saw the extra value of 
advertising a dry-cleaned premium- 
grade oil and on the trucks they went.” 


Here’s the Cost 

Valk figures the cost of the additive 
program at 2.5 mills per gal. for a 
3-4-million gal. retail operation. Of 
this, 1.5 mills per gal. pays for the ad- 
ditive, with the remaining 1 mill per 
gal. going for promotion. 

Extra Items—The dehydrator unit 
comes to about $275 per truck, with 
installation running about another 
$100-$150. On one truck, Valk cut in- 
to the tank to mount the dehydrator. 
He could have put it in a side com- 
. partment, but then the advertising 
value of his investment would be lost. 

Replacement filters, Valk says, 
come to about $8. A new filter is used 
every 500,000 gal. 

Hy-Test 303 is added to heating oil 
after the tank has been filled at any 
one of Valk’s four pick-up spots. And 
the installation for adding the Hy- 
Test 303 to the oil comes to $35-$40. 

Valk stores Hy-Test 303 in a 35- 
gal. tank that cost $20 to make. For 
another $8, he put in a hand barrel 
pump (capacity is 1 qt. and 1 qt. of 
additive treats 1,000 gal. of oil). Then 
he added valves and copper tubing so 
that Hy-Test 303 can be pumped 
separately to each compartment. 


Ahead: Expansion 


Originally, Valk planned to keep 
Hy-Test 303 to himself. But now that 
he’s sold on its performance, he says 
other jobbers can use it on an ex- 


clusive franchise basis in their markets. 
And he’s flying around the country 
getting other jobbers signed up. 

To take on Hy-Test 303, jobbers 
must install dehydrators on their trucks 
even if they use such equipment at 
their bulk plants. Whether they adopt 
the rest of Valk’s package—cheaper 
service policies, life insurance for bud- 
get accounts and tank insurance—is 
optional. 

They also get Hy-Test’s advertising 
and promotion kit. 

So far, Valk has franchised jobbers 


in Cornwall, Ont.; Quincy, Mass.: 
Rockville Center, N. Y.; Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; Fairview and East Orange, 
N. J.; and Cedar Rapids, lowa. The 
last deal is for the whole state. Cur- 
rently Valk is working on franchises 
in Allentown, Pa.; Frederick, Md.:; 
Richmond and Roanoke, Va.; Erie. 
Pa.; and Buffalo, N. Y. 

And Valk’s file bulges with letters 
from jobbers elsewhere wanting more 
information about his program. Even 
major oil companies have shown some 
interest in Hy-Test 303. £ 


‘apital Bislines _— “~. — _— aaa =— 
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“fuck the ISCOUNT planes 


Blackmer Rotary Truck Pumps are used by Shell for under- 
wing fueling of Capital Airlines’ new Viscount Planes. 


Blackmer Bulk Plant Pumps are also being used by Shell for 
loading the trucks and at some airports for pit fueling. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THESE PUMPS ARE: 


compact design 


full flow at engine idling speeds 


built-in pressure control valves 


i 
iA 


non-metallic vanes — self-adjusting for wear 


cartridge-type mechanical seals 
heavy-duty anti-friction bearings 


unusually high mechanical efficiency 


liquid materials handling © 





BLACKMER 


INDUSTRIAL, HAND AND TRUCK PUMPS, STRAINERS, PRESSURE CONTROL VALVES 
BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 9, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK ¢« ATLANTA « CHICAGO « GRAND RAPIDS « DALLAS » WASHINGTON e« SAN FRANCISCO 


| * See Yellow pages for your local sales representative 
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these bottles 
are the key... 


THEY WON'T 
BREAK 


Plastic electrolyte containers 
have great resistance 
to impact. 


THEY’RE 


THEY’RE 
LIGHTWEIGHT, 
COST LESS SAFE AND. EASY 


| THEY'RE 
TO. SHIP Ribs \7, il - DISPOSABLE 
andaling sieeve in eac 


carton lessens chance Rinse out and destroy. 
for spillage. No storing, re-filling or 
returning bottles... 
no cash tied up in 
carboys or empties. 


15 plastic bottles weigh 
less than one glass bottle 
... save up to 30% on 
shipping charges. 


to extra values you get with 


GLOBE’S dry-charged battery program 


And here’s why you can do 
a better merchandising job with 


today’s finest dry-charged battery 


-yEVELOPED and backed by Globe-Union — a name that 
has meant top-flight batteries and battery merchandising 

for nearly forty years—this recently introduced program has 
but one aim. And that’s to make your battery selling easier, 
more profitable... a better buy for both you and your 
customers. 

With dry-charged batteries, you eliminate trickle charge, 
standing loss... assure your customers of factory-fresh start- sles Salon, Sibamaaea ins ale Se eee 
ing power. But when you “go with Globe,” you get a host of pouring sleeve with printed instructions for activation. 
additional values. You deal with a single, compact carton — 
a carton that contains battery, electrolyte and pouring sleeve. 
It’s easier to stock and handle. And traffic-stopping design LOBE- RON NC. 
promotes striking, buy-compelling displays. minaues 1. wineenesn 


But the Globe extra value story doesn’t end here. , 
If it’s petroleum-powered, there’s a 


: *ATLANTA, GA., *DALLAS, TEXAS, *EMPORIA, KANSAS, *HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
The 13 strategically located Globe dry-charge battery pro- “LOUISVILLE, KY., *MEDFORD, MASS., *MEMPHIS, TENN, *MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


duction plants, starred at right, assure quick and inexpensive *MINERAL RIDGE, OHIO, *PHILADELPHIA, PA., *REIDSVILLE, N. CAROLINA, 


deli dnaeeeih lat hi . “SAN JOSE, CALIF., *HASTNGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
elivery on adry-cnarg attery shipments OREGON CITY, ORE., AJAX (ONTARIO) CANADA 
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Here's a Budget Plan Everyone Likes 


Cleveland Sun dealers are making hay with a new 
installment plan that stresses rapid checkbacks 
and minimum red tape. Results: startling volumes 


FTER A YEAR’S TRIAL, Officials of 

Sun Oil’s Cleveland district like 
their third finance company plan bet- 
ter than any they’ve used before. And 
it’s clicking with dealers in a big way 
because of two features: 

e Extra-fast credit approvals. 

e Minimum paperwork for dealers. 

Sun’s Cleveland district isn’t new 
to the TBA budget field. For years 
the district office has supplemented 
TBA selling efforts by offering tires 
on easy terms. The time payment con- 
tracts were financed through local fi- 
nance companies. 

These programs helped for a while. 
Many of the 200 Sun dealers in the 
area gave them a try and sold some 
tires as a result. Others balked at the 
paper work or couldn’t hang on to 
their tire prospects if the credit in- 
vestigation was a little slow. 


Faster and Simpler 


Meanwhile, other Sun districts in 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky were get- 
ting good results with another finance 
company. This concern, the seven- 
year-old Certified Credit Corp. of 
Columbus, Ohio, is a relative new- 
comer in the finance field. 

High-Speed Credit—Sun can’t say 
for sure whether the swift handling 
of credit, or the lack of paper work, 
appeals most to dealers. At any rate, 
Certified Credit Corp. believes in giv- 
ing an answer while the dealer is on 
the phone if there is any way to do it. 

Certified’s Cleveland office is con- 
nected by direct wire with the local 
credit bureau, so that credit references 
furnished by the dealer’s customer 
can be verified at once. If the facts 
warrant, the dealer has his answer on 
the spot, and he can close the sale. 

The finance company tells dealers 
always to use the phone. They don’t 
want to see any sales lost because the 
customer has to leave the station with- 
out getting an answer. Dealers out- 
side the Cleveland metropolitan dis- 
trict are instructed to call long dis- 
tance and reverse the charges. 

No Carbons—Because the average 
dealer has no liking for long, involved 
forms with several carbon copies, Cer- 
tified requires only a single sheet. For 


its own records, the single sheet is 
copied by a photo process. 

The top half of this sheet is called 
a Customer Identification Statement. 
The information required is routine: 
name, address, employment, type of 
car, nearest relative and remarks. 

The space for remarks is the biggest, 
for a good reason. No specific blanks 
are provided for credit references. In- 
stead, dealers are instructed to ask the 
customer what he owes and where 
he owes it, then jot the information 
down in the three blank lines left for 
remarks. 

The objective is to make the form 
look as simple and informal as possi- 
ble. Everybody knows you can’t get 
credit without credit references, so 
it’s no problem to get the dealers to 
understand what’s needed. 

The perforated lower half of the 
sheet is the installment note the cus- 
tomer signs after the price and terms 
are settled. For his own record, the 
dealer makes out a sales ticket, with 
a copy for the customer. This has be- 
come a routine procedure for many 
service station sales, and comes na- 
turally to most dealers. 


A Sun Exclusive 


Certified Credit’s first and only ven- 
ture into the TBA budget field was the 
program it designed for Sun. The 
company handles no budget financing 
for other oil marketers. 

Daniel E. Arnel, president of the 
company, is a former Goodyear offi- 
cial. He believes many TBA budget 
plans handled through outside finance 
companies don’t show healthy growth, 
because the finance company is not 
interested in the TBA fieid as a perma- 
nent source of business. He believes 
the methods his company uses will 
always sell tires to the installment buy- 
er. 
Key: Teamwork—Arnel’s program 
is based on complete cooperation be- 
tween the oil marketer’s sales force 
and his own organization. 

For example, Certified’s Cleveland 
manager, Harry Lesniak, attends three 
or four Sun sales meetings a year. He 
also visits as many dealers as time per- 
mits. At every opportunity he talks up 
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the reason for a budget plan. 

“Few people go out to buy a tire 
with $50 or more cash in their pock- 
et,” is a typical Lesniak point. “They 
just go shopping. If you can make it 
easy for them to buy with the cash 
they have, or without cash, you can 
sign them up on the spot.” 

Lesniak gets the Sun salesman into 
the act at every turn. He wants dealers 
to understand just how to make out 
contracts. If any come in improperly 
filled out, he tries to get the Sun sales- 
man to see the dealer personally. 

“It’s vital for the dealer to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the elements in- 
volved in a contract,” he says. “Only 
when he has that knowledge will he 
feel free in his mind about budget 
selling. To the installment buyer, you 
don’t sell the tire—you sell the pay- 
ment on it.” 

And he always reminds dealers that 
the customer can’t drive away, once 
his car is on the lift. “Look around 
while it’s there. See what shane his 
tires are in. If he needs one tire, you 
can nearly always sell him a pair by 
offering terms.” 

Carrving Charges—Like all finance 
companies, Certified uses the rates 
fixed by statute. In Ohio these rates 
are 8% interest. plus 50¢ a month 
carrying charge for the first $50, and 
25¢ a month for each additional $50. 

These rates are higher than those 
charged by oil marketers or tire com- 
panies who run their own budget 
plans. The economic reasons for this 
are simple. Oil marketers may justify 
all or part of credit costs by the added 
profit from increased tire volume. 

The finance company has to make a 
profit on the service it provides. No 
part of it comes from tires. Since the 
average tire sale is usually two tires, 
the amount is relatively small as in- 
stallment sales go. The ratio of carry- 
ing charge to sale price is therefore 
high, but is an accurate index of the 
cost of handling small installment 
accounts. 

No Bar To Sales—One of the cor- 
nerstones of budget selling is the fact 
that the public is not much interested 
in carrying charges. Lesniak tells Sun 
dealers the installment buyer is only 
concerned with the size of the month- 
ly payment. 

He points out that in stores doing 
a big budget business, they don’t talk 
about charges. “Walk into Sears, for 
example,” he tells the Sun dealer, “and 
you'll find their salesman doesn’t men- 
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“To the installment buyer, you don’t sell 


the tire—you sell the payments on it” 


(Story begins on page 127) 

tion charges. Even if you ask him, he’ll 
answer by explaining the small month- 
ly payments.” 

Arnel thinks dealers do a lot better 
if they concentrate on selling the cus- 
tomer, rather than worry about either 
carrying charges or credit. He doesn’t 
even want dealers to use any selection 
on the prospects they try to sell. “We 
tell them to take care of the sale, and 
let us worry about the credit. We take 
all the risk.” 

On carrying charges, he has a stand- 
ing offer with Sun officials. “I told 
them in the beginning, if any customer 
ever protests about charges I'll be glad 
to cancel his interest and carrying 
charges in full. I’ve never heard of a 
single protest.” 


Everything’s Covered 


Certified will finance almost any- 
thing the dealer wants to add on te 
the tire sale. This includes not only 
batteries and accessories, but other 
products and services. 

The dealer, in fact, is encouraged 
to look for additional sales, for several 
reasons. He’s given a prepared table of 
monthly payments for six, nine- and 
twelve-month periods. It’s printed on 
a large card that can be folded to 
pocket size. 

The amounts for which the pay- 
ments are figured are graduated at $5 
levels from $30 to $400. It saves figure 
work for the dealer if the balance that 
goes into the time payment note is an 
even $5 multiple. 

The dealer can achieve this in two 
ways, if the sale is an odd amount. He 
can collect a small down payment to 
bring the total down, or he can sell the 
man something else to bring it up. 
Certified tells the dealer to try for an 
additional sale, just to make it come 
out even. 

This not only simplifies the dealer’s 
work; it also gets him in the habit of 
looking for sales, and it helps to boost 
over-all volume. The dealer doesn’t 
have to look up a set of instructions to 
see what he can or can’t put on the 
charge account, as he must do with 
company budget plans or even with 
ordinary credit card sales. 

Thus contracts come in to Certified 
covering sales of tires, plus lubrication, 
gasoline, antifreeze, radiator hose, 
wiper blades and everything else the 
average station sells. The finance com- 
pany takes them all, and finds no un- 
usual difficulties result from its broad 
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policy. It approves 87.1% of credit 
applications, and charge-offs, which 
averaged .34% over recent years, de- 
clined to .21% last year. 

Helps Cash Business, Too—A good, 
workable TBA budget plan helps tire 
sales generally, say Sun executives at 
Cleveland. Jim Daniels, sales manager, 
says a number of dealers who never 
sold more than four or five tires a 
month now sell 30 or 40. 

He emphasizes that these are not 
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all time payment sales. Very often a 
dealer may get a customer interested 
in new tires by mentioning easy pay- 
ments. Then when the sale is con- 
cluded, the customer may decide he 
can pay cash after all. 

The finance company bears this out. 
They report that dealers often call in 
a customer’s name, get credit approval, 
and then wind up the sale by getting 
cash in full. They don’t make any 
money that way, but they feel it’s part 
of their service, and if it helps sell! 
tires, they’re satisfied. 

Sun feels the same way; it’s inter- 
ested in selling tires in whatever way 
the customer wants to buy them. @ 


A New Sales Slant That Pays 


Putting a soft push behind free services is one 
major’s path to more all-around selling in TBA 


SOCONY MOBIL turned to the soft 
sell technique last month to push its 
battery service. Full-page, four-color 
ads appeared in 
several mass Cir- 
culation consum- 
er magazines. 

Center of inter- 
est in the ad is 
the latest model 
of the Mobil 
S.tatt- O's 
Scope. The action 
shows a_ battery 
being tested. 

But the battery 
has no name. It 
could be any brand. In fact, it’s ap- 
parent that Socony went to some pains 
to make the battery anonymous. 

Socony does sell its own branded 
battery. But it is mentioned far down 
in the copy: “the Mobil De Luxe Bat- 
tery—Far more than a fine battery .. . 
it’s backed by Mobil Care.” 

It’s rare for an oil company to 
spend even a little of its precious ad- 
vertising budget on a supposedly mi- 
nor phase of TBA. Battery service is 
free. By itself, it makes no money 
either for the dealer or for the sup- 
plier. 

Many marketers have advanced the 
idea that the best way to sell a product 
is to sell the service that goes with it. 
Apparently Socony Mobil has applied 
the idea to its batteries. 

Lots of Proof—Socony has reason 
to believe in this approach. TBA men 
may recall that six or seven years ago 
R. C. Rudisill sponsored the first So- 


By F. C. Sturtevant 
TBA Editor 


cony Start-O-Scope battery tester. For 
some time it was housed in a square 
black case. Recently Peter Schlader- 
mundt designed a new resilient plastic 
case to replace it. 

Rudisill, who is head of the bat- 
tery section of Socony’s TBA depart- 
ment, has long been a champion of 
battery testing as a sales maker. 

For some years, he has gathered 
statistics on battery testing campaigns. 
The figures have consistently shown 
more battery sales during one of the 
testing campaigns. Other majors re- 
port similar results. 

Fall battery tests usually produce 
the highest sales figures. A hot sum- 
mer of long hard driving puts about 
25% of all batteries in need of some 
attention. 

Not all these batteries need to be 
replaced. Nearly 50% of the total are 
more than half discharged, but have 
no other trouble symptoms. Many of 
these are prospects for on-the-spot re- 
charges—a good profit source in it- 
self. 

Cell readings indicate that the other 
half are approaching the end of bat- 
tery life. Some motorists are willing to 
gamble on a few months of continued 
service. But many car owners are re- 
luctant to risk unexpected battery 
failure. They can be sold a new battery 
on the spot. 

Others Tell the Same Story—Year- 
round testing won’t show sales re- 
sults like that. A continuous program 
will clean out many of the bad batter- 
ies. But TBA men are trying to per- 
suade dealers to undertake programs 
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Bowser's top-mounted, full-circle light illu- 
minates when a combination switch energizes 
the remote pump-motor which serves the 
pedestal. These pedestals are available in 
single-hose and Siamese models. 













FREE-FLOW TWO-STAGE CONTROL VALVE 
WITH BOWSER XACTO METER 


Increased efficiency speeds 
service. Bowser's “free-flow” 
Control Valve assures per- 
manent linkage adjustment. 
Double poppet has less pres- 
sure resistance for easy 
opening, serves as check and 
thermal relief valve. 





FREE-FLOW ANGLE-TYPE STRAINER WITH 
CENTER SUCTION CONNECTOR 


Minimum pressure drop re- 
sults with Bowser’s now “‘free- 
flow” angle strainer and 
Dresser flexible coupling. 
Strainer screen easily removed 
for cleaning. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 









WRITE FOR FACTS ABOUT 
REMOTE CONTROL PEDESTALS 


ATLANTA @ BOSTON e CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND e DALLAS @ KANSAS 
CITY @ LOS ANGELES @ NEW YORK 





BOWSER, INC., 1301 E. Creighton, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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of seasonal battery testing. They know 
that sales will result. 

For example, Al Oetjen of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana) has kept cam- 
paign records for two years. He says 
that 23.5% of 8,033 batteries tested 
needed either a recharge or a replace- 
ment. Dealers made on-the-spot sales 
to 18.4% of those needing replace- 
ment. 

Looking at it from a different angle, 
W. J. Whitfield of Service Station Sup- 
ply, Los Angeles, found that a typical 
dealer had total sales of $1.85 per 


battery tested during a campaign. The - 
included new batteries, re-- 


figure 
charges and new cables. 
Testing Sells Gasoline, Too—Socony 


What's New in 


thinks there’s also a tie-in with sales 
of petroleum products. Ad copy reads 
this way: 

“(The battery test is) just one of 
the many valuable services your 
friendly Mobil dealer offers to keep 
your car running dependably all winter 
long. And this service is so conven- 
ient—available right where you buy 
your Mobilgas and Mobiloil.” 

That might be a good way to sum 
up the enlightened theory of TBA 
marketing. In retail advertising jargon, 
it’s known as “selling the store.” For 
oil companies, it means that car own- 
ers will reward with all-around pa- 
tronage the station where they get all- 
around service. = 


TBA... 








































U. S. passenger tire 


. .. brought out last month is designed 
to keep a car steadier on turns and 
stop it 25% quicker. The new U. S. 
Royal Safety 8 has a tread with multi- 
ple wiping edges said to give greater 
resistance to side slip than conven- 
tional tires. It is being made in both 
14-in. and 15-in. sizes, and with both 
tubeless and tubed construction. Beads 
on tubeless models are sealed against 
air seepage with a new high-strength, 
airtight fabric called Fiberthin. The 
Safety 8 is in the regular non-premium 
price range and is available with nylon 
or rayon cord. 


Antifreeze packaging plant 


. will be built by Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., at Mapleton, IIl., on 
the Illinois River, 10 miles south of 
Peoria. Construction will start in the 
spring, and the plant will be ready 
early in 1958 in time for the 1958- 
59 antifreeze season. 
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TBA meeting 


. . . Of West Coast section probably 
will not be held until first week in 
April, in southern California. Exact 
date and place will not be fixed until 
the annual TBA convention in St. 
Louis, Dec. 3-4. 


Oil filter 


. . » Known as the Spin-On, has been 
brought out by Wix Corp., Gastonia, 
N. C. The new PC-15 full-flow filter 
can be screwed in place without tools. 
It has a built-in relief valve, built-in 
gasket, and a special spring-loaded 
valve to retain sludge and old oil, 
preventing drain-back. A special adap- 
ter permits use of the new filter as a 
replacement on many late model cars 
and trucks now on the road. 


Headlamp aimers 


. .. are being offered at special prices 
by Westinghouse with the purchase of 
Westinghouse Safe-T-Beam headlamps. 
The offer is in conjunction with a 
new Westinghouse “Aim for Profit” 
campaign, backed by consumer ad- 
vertising, promotional pieces and dis- 
play material. Object is to make 
motorists more conscious of good auto- 
motive lighting. 


AC air cleaner 


. . of disposable paper cartridge type 
will be added to the 1957 line of AC 
products. It will be available in sizes to 
fit all cars factory-equipped with this 
type of air filter. AC will recommend 
that the air cleaner element be re- 
placed every 10,000 to 20,000 miles 
depending upon dust conditions, or 
every 5,000 miles if dust conditions 
are unusually severe. 





New 14-in. sizes 


. are now being produced by Sei- 
berling in its complete premium-level 
passenger-line tires. The premium lines 
sell from 25% to 95% higher than 
100-level or original equipment tires. 
The Sealed-Aire, introduced late last 
year, is a puncture-sealing tire with 
cell-like “bulkheads” that hold the 
sealant gum in place. The compart- 
ments that stabilize the gum are de- 
signed to effect a permanently bal- 
anced tire. 

The Commuter is a winter tire with 
a tread intended to increase traction 
and reduce “snow-tire hum.” The 
Safety tire is a vented high-speed tire 
with construction features aimed at 
providing greater strength than stand- 
ard models. White sidewalls on the 
three 14-in. models are narrower than 
those of last year, for better scuff 
protection and a more streamlined ap- 
pearance. Production of 15-in. and 
16-in. sizes will be continued for re- 
placement purposes. 





Mud-snow tire 


. .. has been added to the Cooper Tire 
& Rubber Co. line. Called the Weath- 
er-Master “300”, it has a tread design 
claimed to eliminate typical noise 
of mud-snow treads and at the same 
time furnish a non-skid grip by means 
of over 1,000 small tread cuts. It is 
available in both tubeless and tube 
types, black or white sidewall, and 
in the new 14” wheel size. (NPN 
regrets that the above item was print- 
ed incorrectly in the November issue.) 


Georgia service stations 


. are repeating a program started 
last year of reminding customers there 
will be a charge for putting in anti- 
freeze not bought at the station. Small 
window banners have been issued by 
the dealer association with this phrase 
printed in large red letters: “We make 
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14” WHEELS 


ARE NO PROBLEM— 


AT ALL 


with 


COATS TIREMAN |. a.’ 


Yes, 14-inch wheels can be handled 

quickly and easily with the Coats 

Tireman, now fitted with new 

upper and lower bead loosen- 

er shoes. And of course, Coats’ 

famous roller-action take-off and 

put-on tools have always been best 

for any passenger Or light truck wheels 

from 12 to 21 inches in diameter — 
whether tubeless or conventional. See a dem- 
onstration, then compare. You'll agree! 
Coats’ engineers, always seeking ways to improve the famous 
Tireman, began experimenting with 14-inch wheels months 
ago. Though the bead loosener shoes now in use worked satis- 


factorily, dozens of different designs were tried in an effort to 
make handling 14-inch wheels easier and faster. 


. saacsrnan sgit SE 
LOOSENING TOP BEAD 
Here’s how simply the new 14-inch wheels, 
regardless of type, are handled with the 
Tireman. Top and bottom beads are loosened 
without the slightest damage to sealing ribs 
or liners. 


Write for full details on the Service of 14-inch Wheels. 


NG BOTTOM BEAD 
Coat’s proved-best mounting and demount- 
ing tools complete the tire-changing job as 
quickly as ever. There’s no risk, no strain 
when you use the Coats Tireman. Why take 
chances with anything less. 


LOOSENI 


STILL ONLY 


IR: 


ROLL-A-WAY BASE 
OPTIONAL 


Re 


Now, these newest bead loosener shoes are standard equipment 
on all Model D-D Tireman in production, and they are also 
available for the D-D and earlier models in use. See below 
how easily and cheaply you can change over your present 
Coats Tire Changer. 

os 


ADAPT YOUR 
PRESENT COATS TIRE CHANGER 
TO HANDLE 
14” WHEELS 


New Bead Loosener Shoes are 
Available for: 
Model D-D Tireman 

now in use Just $15.00 
Model 1C Conversion Kit 

{for round-top models 

1C: upper arm & shoe, 

bottom shoe and new- 

type spring) Just $15.00 
Model 1B Conversion Kit 

(for older models -— 

square top: top and 

bottom bead looseners 

complete) Just $31.00 


JACK P. HENNESSY COMPANY, INC. 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICES MID-WEST OFFICES 
3453 Cahuenga Boulevard 


Los Angeles 28, California 


244 E. Pearson St. @ Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
12 Depot Square 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Manufactured by COATS COMPANY, Fort Dodge, lowa 
PIONEERS IN TUBELESS TIRE SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


More Dealers Use COATS TIREMAN Than Any Other Make 
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| TBA 
Tow the ALL-ALUMINUM | | 
a charge for installing merchandise 


/STEBER\ Shyliner | bought elsewhere.” While no mention 


of the amount is made, it was com- 


° ° . . e mon practice last year for dealers to 
Available in One-Piece Units ( charge $1 for installing antifreeze. 


of 4, 8, 12 and 16 Feet! np Cuties teatenels 


. safety tires, with two-ply inner 
nylon liners, will be original equip- 
ment on 1957 model Chrysler and 
DeSoto station wagons. The liner or 
safety shield is said to hold enough 
air to permit driving at normal speed 
for 100 miles after the outer casing is 
punctured or blows out. 


Air filter 


. of the dry, paper-cartridge type, 
has been added to the Purolator line. 
Purolator says it has a life expectancy 
of around 15,000 miles under normal 
Exclusive Steber sliding pole $j; conditions, but points out that the 
fitter fastens anywhere along bite element should be cleaned every 5,000 


= geen antes seer Center rib is quickly re- miles either by tapping it clean or 
outs are provided along the movable allowing lamps . ; we : eM, aid 
entire fixture channel. to be taken out in any spraying it with an air jet. 


order, straight down. 














Radiator guarantee plan 











.. . by Cities Service made its first ap- 
‘ , , pearance in eastern markets last 
B month. Banners appeared on dealer 

Light any Station righter — service stations and in some communi- 
® ih ties groups of dealers joined in news- 
Retain Top Efficiency and paper advertising of the program. The 


guarantee period runs from Aug. 1, 








N A | d fy it | | 1956 through April 30, 1957. During 
ew ppearance naerinite ys that period, a customer may have his 
‘ ie : cone cooling system checked at any station 

Steber wrap-around doors provide up to 60% more light emitting and if the protection level is more than 
area than any other unit—give you more attraction and selling light for five degrees off that originally pur- 
your station than ever before available. chased, Cities Service will make up 





All aluminum extruded chassis and door frames. Aluminum cover the deficiency without charge. 
and exclusive Steber Anodal electro-chemically finished aluminum re- Ds . : 
flectors are impervious to corrosion. Door panels are ribbed, highly Minimum service prices 
impact resistant Tenite II providing maximum light transmission factor. . . . recommended by the Associated 

a 5 Retail Gasoline Dealers, Inc., Pitts- 
Steber Skyliners give you all these advantages: burgh, include these items: 
@ Beautiful Modern Design E uhet ‘ $1.50: wheel k. $1 
@ Fully Enclosed Factory Wiring ubrication, ye Ww ee pac ’ 
@ Leveling Device per wheel; Clean air filter (oil bath 
@ Sliding Pole Fitter type) 75¢ to $1; Battery charge, $1.25; 
ow See Battery rentals, 35¢ a day; Service 
@ Single unit lengths up to 16 feet 
© Any length avaliable in multiples of 4 feet calls, $2; Car wash, black walls $2, 
@ Removable center ribs for quick relamping white walls $2.50; Install tire chains, 
STEBERLITES $1; Remove tire chains, 35¢; Install 
Steberlites can be mounted singly antifreeze bought elsewhere, $1.50 to 
or in clusters up to six. Top $2. 
channel of Skyliner is tapped 
and fitted with 5 closures per 8’ 
section. 





Personnel .. . 








7 Write for a 

The Complete Steber Line Includes: | sreber “T’’-light Be William M. Schmitt, former TBA 

* Steberlite Sealed * Open & Enclosed Catalog Data ei manager at Sun Oil Co., has been pro- 
Beam Units Floodlights ‘- moted to assistant general manager 

* Elliptical Floodlights * Mushroom Lights ae eee a of motor products department. Schmitt 

joined Sun in 1925 as a stenographer 

STEBER MANUFACTURING CO. in the advertising department, and 


i STEBER\ OF CALIFORNIA filled a number of posts in the motor 


eS ee products department before becoming 


Los Angeles 33, Californi 
STEBER MANUFACTURING CO. STEER WOODNOUSE LTD. TBA manager in 1943. His successor 


Dept. 88, Broadview, Illinois 33 Ingram Drive, Toronto, Canada has not yet been announced. 
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Ross E. Nielson has joined the serv- 
ice department of Champion Spark 
Plug Co., as a service engineer spe- 
cializing in the automotive field. He 
will supervise technical training for 
Champion personnel and for dealers. 
Nielson was previously with the Chex- 
all Corp., in charge of field engineer- 
ing, and was the author of TBA 
manuals for use by oil and rubber 
companies. 

e 

Harry Goodenberger has been nam- 
ed assistant manager of Goodyear’s 
auto tire sales department. He pre- 
viously served as head of the automo- 
tive jobber sales department, and as 
manager of racing tire headquar- 
ters at Dayton, Ohio. He succeeds 
Max F. Moyer, recently appointed 
manager of the service sales and equip- 
ment division. 

e 

Robert R. Campbell has been named 
spark plug technical specialist for the 
replacement sales division of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. He has been with 
Auto-Lite for the past nine year, work- 
ing on service and warranty, specifica- 
tions, and product and educational in- 
formation. a 

ea 

Bill Harriss, former district sales 
manager for Champlin Refining Co., 
at Enid, Okla., is now Champlin’s 
TBA manager. He will make his head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City. Recently 
Champlin announced that arrange- 
ments with Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., as TBA supplier had been com- 
pleted. 

e 

F. J. Cook is the new advertising 
and promotion assistant for Willard 
Storage Battery Co. He will handle 
the preparation and distribution of 
sales promotion, advertising and mer- 
chandising materials for Willard dis- 
tributors and dealers. He was formerly 
advertising production manager for 
Sterling Linder Davis and the Higbee 
Co., Cleveland department stores. 

e 

Charles A. Eaves, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant manager of the petroleum sales 
department at Goodyear Tire & Co., 
has been made head of the depart- 
ment. He succeeds S, A. Gaylord, who 
has been assigned to special projects in 
conjunction with that department. 
J. W. Basista becomes assistant man- 
ager, replacing Eaves. Eaves was 
formerly in the TBA department of the 
Sun Oil Co., and national account 
sales manager for Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co. Basista came with Good- 
year in 1925 as a sole-and-heel sales- 
man in Atlanta, Ga. He served in a 


number of capacities in truck tire 
sales and petroleum sales before com- 
ing to Akron in 1950. 
e 

James J. Peck, former assistant TBA 
manager of Standard Oil of Ohio, in 
charge of tire and battery sales, is 
now sales manager of the Price Bat- 
tery Corp., of Hamburg, Pa. W. S. 
Conklin, former market analyst for 
the TBA department succeeds Peck.as 
tire and battery manager. Peter R. 
Hagberg comes into the department to 





take over Conklin’s post as market 
analyst. 


E. A. Spencer has been named 
special representative for national ac- 
counts for the Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo. He has been with Auto-Lite 
since 1944, starting in St. Louis hand- 
ling spark plugs, wire and cable. Most 
recently he has been sales control 
manager in the replacement sales di- 
vision. 


°. . 
~.-— —_é 


és "oder Reet Comput®! ? 


. 





The Head that 
“STAYS AWAKE” 
in modern pumps...the 


VEEDER-ROOT COMPUTER 


In all repairs, it pays to be sure that genuine Veeder-Root Parts are 
used throughout. And if it’s rebuilt computers you need, then be 
sure you get genuine Veeder-Root rebuilt computers. Available from 


your pump manufacturer. 





VEEDER-ROOT 


World's Most Experienced Makers of Counters & Computers 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
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The 1957 Automobile Parade— 


Compression ratio* 
Fuel recommended 
Gasoline capacity 
Cooling capacity 
Crankcase capacity 
Automatic transmission 
Gasoline fill pipe 
Chassis lube fittings 


CHEVROLET V-8 


Compression ratio} 


Fuel for 8 and 8.5 c.r. engines 
Fuel for 9.5 & 10.5 units 
Crankcase capacity 
Automatic transmission 
(Powerglide) 
(Turboglide) 
Tire size 


DE SOTO 


Compression ratio 
Fuel 

Gasoline capacity 
Air cleaner 

Cooling capacity 
Crankcase capacity 
Chassis lube fittings 


Tire size 8.00X14, 


rear center 


1957 
8, 8.5, 
9.5, 10.5 
R 
P 
45 at. 


5 at. 
3.5 qt. 
7.50X14 


1957 
9.25 
P 
23 
Paper 


21 at. 
6 at. 


8 
8.50X14 


left rear 
18 


1956 


“Es 
1s. —, 
R 
P 
5 at. 
11 at. 
6.70X15 


CADILLAC 


Horsepower 
Compression ratio 
Fuel 

Cooling capacity 


Chassis lube fittings 


CHRYSLER 


Compression ratio 
Fuel 

Air cleaner 

Cooling capacity 
Crankcase capacity 
Automatic transmission 
Chassis lube fittings 
Tire size 


Compression ratio (V-8, 6) 
Fuel 

Air cleaner 

Crankcase capacity 
Automatic transmission 
Chassis lube fittings 

Tire size (6) 

Tire size (V-8) 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


1957 
300-325 
10 
P 
18.7 at. 


19.8 at. 
23 


9.00X14 


1957 
85, 8.0 


Paper 


5 at. 
8.5-10 at. 
8 
7.50X 14 
8.00X14 


9.0 


P 
Oil bath 
26 at. 

5 at. 
11 at. 

23 
7,60X15, 
8.20X15 


1956 
8.0, 7.6 
R 
Oil bath 
6 qt. 
10 qt. 


23 
6.70X15 
7.60X15 
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And How It's Changed Since '56 


A - “ ene eens ae” 


FORD V-8$ 1957 1956 


Compression ratio 
Custom 8. 
Fairlane 9. 
Fuel 
Gasoline capacity 20 gal. 
Automatic transmission 10.75 qt. 
Tire size 7.50X14 


(New power option engine requires premium fuel) 


6 
1 


LINCOLN 1956 
Compression ratio 9 
Fuel P 
Air cleaner Oil bath 
Cooling capacity ; 25.4 at. 
Crankcase capacity ; 6 at. 
Chassis lube fittings 13 
Power steering . Std. 
Power brakes Op. 


OLDSMOBILE 1956 


Horsepower 230-240 
Compression ratio 3 9.25 
Fuel P P 
Cooling capacity ; 21.5 at. 
Crankcase capacity . 6 at. 
Automatic transmission A ; 11.2 qt. 
Chassis lube fittings 18 22 
Tire size 8.50X14 7.10X15, 
7.60X15 
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IMPERIAL 


Compression ratio 
Fuel 

Cooling capacity 

Air cleaner 

Crankcase capacity 
Automatic transmission 
Chassis lube fittings 
Tire size 


1957 


9.25 
P 
25 at. 
Paper 
5 at. 
10 qt. 
8 


9.50X14 





MERCURY 
Compression ratio 
Fuel 
Air cleaner 
Cooling capacity 
Crankcase capacity 
Automatic transmission 
Chassis lube fittings 
Tire size 


PONTIAC 


Compression ratio 

Fuel 

Cooling capacity 
Crankcase capacity 
Chassis lube fittings 
Automatic transmission 
Tire size 


9.75 
P 


Paper 
21-24 qt. 
5 at. 
10 qt. 
14 
8.00X14, 
8.50X14 


8.0 


Oil bath 
20 at. 
6 at. 
10.5 qt. 

14 


7.10X15, 
7.10X15 


8.9 
P 
24.3 qt. 
6 at. 
22 


9.5 at. 
7.10X15 





Automotive 


The °57 Models: How They’ve Changed (Feature begins on page 134) 


RAMBLER (6-cyl.)’’ 


Compression ratio 
Fuel 

Cooling capacity 
Crankcase capacity 
Chassis lube fittings 


HUDSON 1957 


Compression ratio 9 
Fuel 

Cooling capacity 27 at. 
Crankcase capacity 5 at. 
Automatic transmission 11.5 qt. 
Chassis lube fittings 15 
Tire size 8.00X14 


Compression ratio 
Fuel 

Cooling capacity 
Crankcase capacity 
Automatic transmission 
Chassis lube fittings 
Tire size 

Exhaust system 


1956 


7.44 
R 

11 qt. 

>. 
16 


1956 
955# 


28 at. 
6 at. 
11 qt. 
16 
7.60X15 


STUDEBAKER (6-cyl.) 1957 1956 


Compression ratio 8.3 7.8 
Fuel R R 
Crankcase capacity 5 at. 6 at. 


STUDEBAKER (V-8) 


Compression ratio 8.3 
Fuel R 
Crankcase capacity 


PLYMOUTH V-8 


Compression ratio 

Plaza 

Savoy & Belvedere 
Fuel 
Gasoline capacity 17 
Cooling capacity 21 qt. 20 at. 
Chassis lube fittings 8 23 
Tire size 7.50X14 6.70X15 





* 9.5 and 8.9 in special models 
Compression ratio for 6-cyl. models is 8:1. 


8.5 ratio is for 283 cu.-in. engine; 9.5 with 4-barrel 
carburetor, dual 4-barrel or fuel injection; 10.5 with 
fuel injection and competition camshaft. 

S Statistics for 6-cyl. model are substantially the same 
as for V-8. 
Rambler is bringing out 8-cyl. model for first time 
in 1957. 


* Used Packard engine in 1956. Now has own. 
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THIS INSTALLATION of a Gilbarco Centrifugal Pump at Gulf Oil Corporation’s 
Dallas Bulk Plant is only one of many sold by the Dallas Pump Service Co. 


wig 


R. M. CROWDER, Owner, Dallas Pump Service Company, Dallas 26, 
Texas — who tells below why he prefers Gilbarco Roto-Primes. 


“Here in Dallas we supply almost every kind 
of petroleum pumping operation,” writes Mr. 
Crowder. “That includes airports, tank trucks, 
bulk plants, military installations, refineries and 
major and independent oil companies. But 
wherever we install Gilbarco Roto-Prime Pumps 
they actually surpass the customer’s job speci- 
fications. 

“From our sales volume alone we know Roto- pane din eet —— 
Primes are the right answer for petroleum West Springfield, Mase. 
handling operations. Since 1951 we have sold Toronto, Canada 
and installed more than 200 Roto-Primes. And 


rites gi was ‘sold’ before and after the i tener Week : 


“We've come to this conclusion : Gilbarco Roto- I would like to have complete information on 
Prime Pumps are the most efficient pumps on a Dealership for Gilbarco Roto-Prime Pumps 
the market — in design and construction — for 
handling petroleum products.” 

Petroleum Equipment Dealers: Title 

There’s good reason for selling famous 
Gilbarco Roto-Prime Centrifugals. These pumps 
are really in demand. Roto-Primes are the only 
pumps specifically designed for petroleum and 
every Roto-Prime is lab-tested for the type of 
operation it will perform in the field. 


For all the advantages of selling Gilbarco Roto- 
Prime Pumps — a premium product at a com- 
petitive price — fill out the coupon below. 
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with beauty, power and efficiency that spells extra profit! 


; | 


All-New Alemite Hose Reels 


with exclusive new method of installation 
—so easy, one man can do it! 


¢ Distinctive new beauty! Customers know at a glance that 
your service is as modern as the cars they drive! Gleaming white 
enamel finish for easy cleaning, long life. 


e Exclusive new design! Easy adjustment gives the exact reel 
tension you want — instantly! Reels are sectionalized. There’s one 
for every service in your lube department! 


e Exclusive new operating features! Smooth, steady ten- 
sion. You can work reels with just half the effort! Fast latching 
feature stops reels at exactly your desired working length 





All-New Wall Alemiter with built-in hoist 


° Eye-Catching! Designed to modernize every lube depart- 


Lube can be piped 
pipe ment! Its custom-made look builds customer acceptance fast! 


directly to overhead reels 


its f i . . . . . 
or pits from remote installations ¢ Convenient! Simple finger-tip control automatically lifts en- 


tire shield and pumps for easy drum changing. Compact design 
Ask Your Alemite Representative leaves extra room around lifts. One air line serves three pumps 
For Complete Information —Today ! and air hoist. 


¢ Smooth-Performing! All the power you need for every 
I E M I type of lube service! ‘‘Super-H” Pump permits 1 faster chassis 
lubrication . . . ‘‘H’’ Pump for gear lube, automatic transmission 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. fl id il 
Dept. K-126, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois nae Gr tenner Se. 


A Product of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
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Wayne Bids for Three-Grade Trade 


New blending pump is billed as ‘short cut’ 
to conversion of two-grade stations 


Wie PUMP CO. is doing some 
low-key selling for its new multi- 
grade Blend-O-Matic pump. The sales 
pitch goes like this: 

The Blend-O-Matic is a short cut 
to conversion of stations from two to 
three grades. No extra storage tanks 
are needed. 

Put an extra high octane premium 
in one of the present tanks. Leave reg- 
ular grade in the other. Install a 
Blend-O-Matic on the pump island 
connected with both tanks. From this 
setup any station can pump three or 
even more grades of gasoline. 

Wayne showed the pump recently 
to marketers in New York. It differs 
only a little from the five-grade pump 
used by Sun Oil Co. in its Florida 
marketing experiment (NPN—April 
°56, pp 102, 192). 

Instead of five grades, the model 
shown in New York can handle nine. 
The pump tower with two visigages is 
missing from the later model. 

Basically, it’s a dual pump. It draws 
gasoline from two tanks and has built- 
in equipment for mixing the two 
streams. 

Fuel proportions can be controlled 
by setting and locking the mixing ad- 
justment. The blend selector on the 
Sun Oil Co. pump also controls the 
computer setting. But this feature can 
be eliminated, leaving the dealer free 
to change his price at will. 

Wayne says it’s cheaper to go to 
three grades with the Blend-O-Matic. 
The pump eliminates tank installation 
costs. It also reduces the need for more 
trucks or additional storage space at 
bulk plants and terminals. 

Still a Problem—Marketers who 
have seen the pump agree it will prob- 
ably perform as advertised. But no 
major has shown notable interest to 
date in blending at the pump island. 

Most marketers show cautious curi- 
osity about multi-grade possibilities. 
“There’s nothing in it for us now,” 
Says one operations executive. He con- 
cedes that if the Sun experiment suc- 
ceeds, his company might install blend- 
ing pumps to test market reactions. 
But this, he says, is far in the future 
and highly unpredictable. 

Another marketer says the blending 
pump might simplify conversion to 
three grades “if that ever becomes nec- 
essary.” 


He says it would be relatively sim- 
ple to mount a blending pump on the 
island and run lines to regular and 
premium storage tanks. “That day will 
come,” he says, “when it will become 
evident that three-grade marketers can 
take gallonage away from their com- 
petitors. I don’t see how marketers 
can overlook the blending pump.” 

But Esso Standard Oil Co. consider- 
ed blending at the pump island before 
bringing out its third grade. It reject- 
ed the plan because of cost. 

“We believed it would be cheaper 
to add conventional pumps and deliver 
three products to stations,” says an 
Esso official. “We already had three 
tanks in many stations. We like to in- 
stall at least three for flexibility any- 
way, so that’s not really a part of the 
cost of third grade distribution.” 

No Orders Yet—Warner H. Bate- 
man, Wayne president, says that all 
majors with headquarters in New 
York have seen the pump. But Wayne 
has no production orders beside the 
Sun account, he says. 

He explains that this is Wayne's 


way of keeping abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in pump design. He em- 
phasizes that the purpose of the show- 
ing was to acquaint oil marketers with 
new and radical steps in pump manu- 
facturing. “We're ready for any pos- 
sible trend,” he says. 

Other pump companies have also 
indicated interest in blending pumps. 
At the recent meeting of the Gasoline 
Pump Manufacturers Assn., at Abse- 
con, N.J., a number of manufacturers 
said they could make blending pumps 
if demand materializes. 

The Blend-O-Matic now costs about 
$2,000. Mass production could bring 
the figure down, but it would probably 
always be more costly than a $500 
single grade pump. However, as 
Wayne points out, the economy lies in 
storage and transportation savings. 

At least one marketer sees a good 
possibility for introduction of the 
pump on a commercial scale. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised,” he says, “if 
one of the private-branders becomes 
the first to go third grade by way of 
this blending pump. He might see in it 
an easier way to offset the heavy pro- 
motion of his major competitors. It 
might be an answer to one of his big- 
gest problems.” s 


Uniform Pump Base on Its Way 


SHIFTING a gasoline pump from one 
location to another is going to be a 
lot easier in the future. And the thanks 
will be due to the operations and en- 
gineering committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

A standardized design for pump 
bases (see diagram) was approved by 
the committee at its meeting in Cleve- 
land last month. The new uniform de- 
sign means (1) bolt holes in the same 
place in every make of pump; (2) 
fewer bolt holes per pump. 

The design that won the endorse- 
ment of the manufacturers was worked 
out by a task force headed by John R. 
Fairweather, Atlantic Refining Co. In- 
stead of four bolt holes, there will now 
be two—on opposite sides of the pump 
—on 13” centers. The suction stub 
will be at the center of the base. 

Wiring: Compromise—Because of 
the variety of conduit box locations in 
pumps and the difficulty of arriving at 
any uniform treatment, the committee 
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Conduits 


Suction 
Stub 








Bolt Holes Hose aa 


Standard design approved by API group 


worked out a compromise. It recom- 
mends preparation of a standard AP] 
pump island layout with two conduit 
locations 5” out from center on the 
hose side of the pump, with 212” be- 
tween conduit centers. 

This will provide one incoming con- 
duit for a supply line from the station 
building, and a second conduit leading 
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to the next pump on the island. Fit- 
tings at the top of each conduit line 
are to be 912” above the pump base. 

With the incoming conduit lines at 
an established, uniform location, the 
pump manufacturer can then furnish 
with each pump a diagram showing 
the correct design of connecting con- 
duit between the incoming lines and 
the pump junction box. 

The only underwriter requirement 
involved is that the length of run be- 
tween line and junction box be not 
over 18”, so the committee believes 
these locations will be practical for all 
existing pumps. It is also hoped that 
in time the pump manufacturers can 
work toward design changes that will 
result in a standard junction box loca- 
tion. 

Standardization of pump bases will 
not happen all at once, manufacturers 
say. Where design changes are _ in- 
volved there may be a lag of as much 
as a year or two before complete 
standardization is attained. However, 
oil men see long term savings in in- 


What's New in 


stallation costs of benefit to all. 

Tank Standards — Underground 
service station tanks are coming in 
for a lot of attention by the O & E 
Committee. One task force under P. E. 
Nicol, of Humble Oil, hopes to stand- 
ardize the size and location of open- 
ings in underground tanks. Preliminary 
study indicates about 22 tank sizes, 
including those of regional popularity. 
will have to be considered. * 

Another group headed by V. R. 
McCoy, of D-X Sunray, is working on 
recommended practices for installation 
of underground tanks. 

A third team, headed by E. M. 
Prudames, Socony Mobil, is assem- 
bling a practical guide for abandoning 
underground tanks. At the same time 
recommendations will be drawn up for 
a model ordinance. 

Other model ordinances under study 
cover service station signs, remote 
pumping, and curb cuts. The commit- 
tee also hopes to prepare a brochure 
on the application and economics of 
remote pumping. B 


Equipment... 




















Twin pump 

. incorporates two complete pump- 
ing systems in a single compact hous- 
ing. Features are small island space, 
33”x17” installed, and simplicity of 
changeover from one- to two-product 
use in the field. Other features of the 
new Tokheim Series 350 Twin include 
double clear-vision Vista-Dials, lighted 
and divided to facilitate reading; hous- 
ing with full-length vertical center 
strip to separate two-color combina- 
tions; and a new type automatic re-set 
computor. Also available as an island 
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dispenser for Tokheim remote control 
systems. Tokheim Corp., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

Circle No. 1 on coupon, page 143 


Roller conveyor 


. is lightweight, portable and inex- 
pensive. Available in standard lengths 
of 10’ and in widths from 10” to 24”, 
on 3” to 12” centers. Rollers are 2” 
in diameter by 20 gage with 4” shafts 
and press-fit ball bearings. Channel 
sizes 2142” or 3%”. Capacity 175 Ibs. 
per roller. Harry J. Ferguson Co., 
West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 

Circle No. 2 on coupon, page 143 


Milton Blo-Gun 


. now has an improved valve as- 
sembly said to insure leak-proof per- 
formance. In heavy-duty service station 
use, the lever design is claimed to give 
more positive control and reduce 
fatigue. Milton Manufacturing Co., 
1900 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Circle No. 3 on coupon, page 143 


New pipe strap 

. is said to permit neater, faster in- 
stallation because it doesn’t have to be 
held in place. Since it can’t drop off, 
it is easier to attach in hard-to-reach 
places. A slight springing action cre- 


ated by a bump on the inside of the 
strap permits it to be snapped in place. 
Available in six sizes from 2 in to 2 in 
for thin-wall conduit; and seven sizes 
from % in to 2 in for rigid conduit and 
pipe. Holub Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 
lll., and Ver-A-Ray Electric Products, 
Ltd., Montreal 9, Canada. 
Circle No. 4 on coupon, page 143 


Work rubbers 


. are designed to fit over wide-last 
work shoes, including shoes with safety 
steel caps in toes. Made of lightweight 
neoprene for contact with grease, oil 
and acids, in four sizes that stretch to 
fit any work shoe from sizes six to 13. 
Available in black, safety-yellow, or 
black with yellow strip molded in toe. 
Tingley Rubber Corp., 903 Ross St., 
Rahway, N.J. 

Circle No. 5 on coupon, page 143 


Chevrolet’s truck line 


. in 1957 includes a choice of eight 
engines: three six-cylinder, and five 
V8’s. Three new V8 engines in the 
line attain extra horsepower through 
the use of four-barrel carburetors, dual 
exhausts and special intake manifolds. 
The line has been expanded to an all- 
time high of 88 models on 22 different 
wheelbases. 

Optional on bigger trucks is a six- 
speed Powermatic transmission with 
a built-in retarding device that gives 
down-hill speed control without use ot 
brakes. Available for lighter trucks is 
Hydramatic transmission in two sets 
of gear ratios, and a range of six 
manual transmissions, one featuring 
overdrive as an option. on half-ton 
models. 

New safety features include inter- 
locking latches on all side doors, and 
steering wheels with hubs recessed 3” 
below the rim. Air brakes available 
on heavy-duty models use an air com- 
pressor that supplies two tanks on the 
truck and can be hooked up to trail- 
ers as well. Optional front axle of 
9,000-Ib. capacity is offered for the 
first time on tandems. Chevrolet Mo- 
tor division, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Circle No. 6 on coupon, page 143 


Metal repair material 


. consists of 80% steel and 20% 
plastic. Intended for repairing leaks 
in tanks and pipelines, or for other 
metal patching jobs. Said to set in two 
hours so that it can be drilled, threaded 
or ground with regular metalworking 
tools. Devcon A is a putty type that 
will not run or sag when applied to 
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PUROLATOR MICRONIC® FILTERS used by New Jersey Oil Distributor 
Joseph D. Forte are pedestal type with flow rate of 300 gpm. 


“| know my fuel’s clean 


“Despite rust which may develop in storage 
tanks or pipes, my fuel is always clean when 
it should be —on delivery,” reports Joseph D. 
Forte, Atco, N. J. Oil Distributor. “That’s 
because I filter it through Purolator Micronic® 
filters instead of just passing it through a screen. 
My Micronic filters intercept and remove the 
contaminating particles — even those that are 
ioo small to be seen by the naked eye. I know 
it’s clean — and so do my customers.” 

Home fuel...diesel fuel...any fuel can be 
contaminated in storage. And the best methods 
of freeing it of abrasive contaminants are offered 
by Purolator’s complete line of bulk filtration 
equipment, with flow rates ranging from 15 to 
1500 gpm. 

A recent addition to this line is Purolator’s 


on delivery’ 


curb pump filter. It has a high flow rate of 25 
gpm for diesel fuel and almost no pressure drop. 
Its development helps make certain that what- 
ever fuel you filter...and whether you filter it 
at the curb or at a terminal... you can get pre- 
cisely the right filter from Purolator. 

For full details, write Purolator Products, 
Inc., Front & Linden Streets, Allentown, Pa. Dept. 
B4-121. 


Filtration For Every Known Fluid 


PURQLATOR 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


Rahway, New Jersey and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


PUROLATOR PRODUCTS, INC., Rahway, New Jersey, and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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andNPN sells TBA 


With every tick of the clock, motorists buy ap- 
proximately $95.00 worth of tires, batteries and 
accessories from the oil industry. That amounts 
to $5700 a minute, $8,208,000 a day, three 
billion dollars worth a year! 


As each second ticks, another tire is sold. 
Every two seconds, it’s a new battery. Since you 
started to read this ad, 200 motorists have 
bought other accessories, too, at their neighbor- 
hood service stations. 


Can you hear those cash registers chiming a 
chorus of sales? Whose tires, whose batteries, 
whose accessories are being sold—YOURS? 
Are you getting your share of this oil company 
TBA* business? Know how to get it? Where to 
start? Whom to see? 


*TBA is the oil industry's designation for tires, batteries and accessories. 


There is a particularly effective method of 
soliciting this business; an inside track to the oil 
jobbers and major oil company marketing men 
who decide what TBA items shall be sold. It’s 
advertising in National Petroleum News. 


National Petroleum News reaches market- 
ing management men in oil jobber organizations 
and major oil companies—the men who direct 
the packaging, storage, transportation and sales 
of petroleum products, PLUS the purchase and 
resale of tires, batteries and accessories. 


If you want TBA business, the first logical 
step is an advertising campaign in National 
Petroleum News. 


2 
i jat 10 nal THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF OIL MARKETING 
Established 1909 * Published monthly 
[detroleum 


@ ¢ ® @ All-paid audited circulation 
Kiews 


NPN Factbook published as a 13th issue in May 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. LOngacre 4-3000 
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Equipment 


vertical surfaces. Devcon B is a Vis- 
cous liquid that can be poured. Trial 
kit of two pounds of each type, with 
hardening agents, costs $11.40. Dev- 
con Corp., Danvers, Mass. 


Circle No. 7 on coupon, this page 













Battery carrier 

. . . that grips the case instead of the 
terminals is said to be especially useful 
for 12-volt batteries (some 12-volt 
cell layouts have terminals so located 
that they cannot be readily used for 
lifting the battery). Made of case- 
hardened steel, the Plews carrier is 
clamped to the sides of the case by 
means of an adjustment screw. Plews 
Oiler, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Circle No. 8 on coupon, this page 








Universal tester 


. .. tests both 6 and 12-volt battery- 
ignition and magnetic coils, plus all 
types of condensers. It is claimed that 
ignition output may be measured and 
compared at each spark plug for 
locating losses in distributor caps or 
high tension wiring. In addition, said 
to provide high voltage source for 
locating insulation breakdowns and 
shorts. Known as King Model G-222 
Ignition Analyzer. King Electric 
Equipment Co., 9123 Inman Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Circle No. 9 on coupon, this page 
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Aluminum coupling 


. . . has been designed with a “safety 
pin” feature for easy field assembly on 
grooved I.P.S. pipe. The quick-lock- 
ing coupling embodies all features of 
the regular Racebilt industrial coupl- 
ing except that it can be field-assem- 
bled instead of welded on at the fac- 
tory. Available with a full line of 
fittings. Comes in 2” and 2%” sizes 
for working pressures up to 500 psi. 
Race & Race, Inc., Winterhaven, Fla. 


Circle No. 10 on coupon, this page 


Charger line 
. comprises six models: three por- 
tables and three wheel-mounted bat- 
tery chargers. All are combination 
6/12 volt chargers with complete cir- 
cuit-breaker protection against shorts, 
reversed connections and overloads. 
Other features are heavy-duty trans- 
formers, direct air blast ventilation, 
full-wave selenium rectifiers and auto- 
matic mechanical timers. New char- 
gers will test battery conditions and 
check the vehicle-charging circuit. Al- 
len Electric and Equipment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Circle No. 11 on coupon, this page 


e FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


On equipment or literature described in this issue: CIRCLE THE NUMBER 
below. Fill in the reply coupon, clip and mail to 


@ Readers’ Information Service 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Your inquiry will be forwarded to the manufacturer. Void after March, 1957 
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Wiring manual 


. for truck fleet owners contains 
practical service information on re- 
wiring and maintenance. Manual cov- 
ers guide to cable size, quick wiring 
checks, installation tips, ICC wiring 
regulations, and recommended speci- 
fications of the American Trucking 
Assn. United Motors Service Division 
General Motors Corp., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 


Circle No. 12 on coupon, this page 

















Fixture catalog 


. . describes wall shelving, display 
tables and related items for service 
station remodeling. Line features wide 
choice of sizes and styles of adjusta- 
ble, interchangeable units, together 
with accessories. W. C.. Heller & Co., 
Montpelier, Ohio. 








Circle No. 13 on coupon, this page 







Long water nozzle 


. . . provides full flow of water when 
the hose is bent and shuts off com- 
pletely and instantly when hose is re- 
leased. Economical for use for wash- 
ing cars in service stations where water 
supply is limited and expensive. Ma- 
chined from one piece of bar brass, 
overall length is 9 in. Ribbed to pro- 
vide a no-slip grip. Milton Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago 22, Ill. 

Circle No. 14 on coupon, this page 




















Installation standards 
. . . for residence-type warm air heat- 
ing and air conditioning systems are 
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INDIANA 








Everything in Bulk Plant 
and 
Service Station Equipment 


INDIANA OIL EQUIPMENT CO. 


417 Madison Ave., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 








IOWA 





TRI-STATE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


COMPLETE SALES & SERVICE ON QUALITY 
PETROLEUM DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING AND PLANNING 
SATISFACTORY INSTALLATION 
3923 E. 14th St., Des Moines, lowa Amherst 2-1975 
Member National Ol) Equi it Jobber Association 








MISSOURI 








TRI-STATE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


COMPLETE SALES & SERVICE ON QUALITY 
PETROLEUM DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING AND PLANNING 
SATISFACTORY INSTALLATION 
519 Southwest Bivd. KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 

timore 1-3568 
Member National Oi! Equipment Jobber Association 








NEW JERSEY 


SERVING THE OIL INDUSTRY 


FOR 25 YEARS 


e OPW Valves and Fittings 

e Marlow Pumps 

e Blackmer Pumps 

e Erie Pumps and Equipment 


WE SERVICE THE EQUIPMENT WE SELL. 


TEN HOEVE BROTHERS 
359 Mclean Blvd:, Paterson 3, N. J 


NEW YORK 





EDWARD JOY COMPANY 


905 Canal St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


National Hose, Buckeye Valves, Hannay Hose 
Reels, Pipe & Ane ye Kellogg Air Compressor, 
Granberg Meters Pumps, Phillips Lights, 
Adamson Oil Storage Tanks, ECO Tireflators, 
Ever-Tite Couplers, Rectorseal Pipe Dope, 
Tokheim & Bennett Farm Pumps 


VERN CLAPP 


(Big-shot Of) 
GASOLINE & OIL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 











RENICK & MAHONEY, INC. 


380 Second Avenue 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Bulk Plant—Truck Tank and 
Service Station Equipment 


Member of National Association 
Of Oil Equipment Jobbers 














Equipment 


covered in a new 22-page booklet, 


NFPA No. 90B. For the first time, 
down-flow furnace systems, using the 
under-floor space of a one-story dwell- 
ing as a channel for distribution, are 
recognized. The new standard, pre- 
pared by a committee under the chair- 
manship of F. H. Faust of General 
Electric Co., contains new material 
on duct clearances, plus new recom- 
mendations for heat pump systems 
and permission to use certain semi- 
combustible ducts with low tempera- 
ture systems. Price is 35¢ a copy. 
National Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 

Circle No. 15 on coupon, page 143 


Manufacturers . . 





The Automatic Switch Co., Orange, 
N. J., has opened a new Pacific Coast 
factory branch at 1233 Goodrich 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. From this 
headquarters, Frank E. Reeves, district 
manager; Robert L. Jones, Field En- 
gineer; and Robert T. McGinnis, sales 
engineer, will provide engineering as- 
sistance in the field of solenoid valves 
and electromagnetic control. 


American Can Co., published in 
October the seventh in its series of 
consumer ads for 1956, presenting 
Canco’s oval trademark as “the sym- 
bol that links the oil refinery to your 
family car.” Ads mention Canco’s tin- 
less motor oil can as an example of 
that link, and also calls attention to its 
new Non-Drip can used for polish, wax 
and lube additives. Canco reports that 
the entire industry turned out nearly 
two billion motor oil cans last year. 


Personnel... 





Vern I. Me- 
Carthy, Jr., vice 
president of Vul- 
can Containers, 
Inc., Bellwood, 
Ill., manufacturer 
of steel shipping 
containers and 
tin cans, will 
serve a six months 
appointment as 
deputy director of McCarthy 
the Containers 
and Packaging division, of the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce. 
One of 25 industry men serving with 
the Commerce department on a “loan” 
basis, McCarthy will take part in 


OHIO 











EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
164 E. Exchange St., Akron 4, Ohio 
Phone—Jefferson 5-8215 
Factory Representative for 
Westinghouse, 0.P.W., Lincoln 
Neptune, Huffman, Goodrich. 

Air, Oil, Hydraulic and Gas 
Hose and Coupling Service 
SALES—PARTS ENGINEERING SERVICE 








For every size consumer- 
commercial account. 
Cc. H. BRADSHAW 
2735 Brandon Road 
Columbus 21, Ohio 





PENNSYLVANIA 





RUTLEDGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


334 Bivd. of Allies Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Rutledge Service Station Flood Lights 
B Equipment—Buckeye Valves G 
Fittings 
Granco Pumps & Meters—Air 
Compressors 














E. O. HABHEGGER CO. 


24th & Fairmount Aves. 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 


Engineering & Equipment 


BULK TERMINALS TRUCKS 
SERVICE STATIONS 


Member NAOEJ 





WEST VIRGINIA 








SMITH METERS 
H. H. TRUITT 


1403 8th Ave. 
Huntington 1, W. Va. 


Westinghouse Air Compressors 
Service Station or Bulk Plant Equip. 





WISCONSIN 





JABAS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Quality Equipment Lines 
Wayne-OPW-Granberg-Gates 
Grayco-Brown-Revere-Steel Shelving 


Complete Sales Service 
1226 Velp Ave. Green Bay, Wisc. 














Oil Marketing 
Equipment Jobbers 
This Is Your Market Place! 


Write today for Advertising 
Space Rates 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, 36, N. Y. 
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long-range mobilization planning, in 
preparedness programs for the con- 
tainer and packing industry, and in 
furnishing information, statistical and 
business service aids to the industry. 
© 
R. C. Flood, controller of the 
Schrader division and assistant treas- 
urer of the parent company, made a 
return trip to Brazil in October to 
establish commercial practices and 
sales policies for the new Brazilian 
tire valve factory, Valvulas Schrader 
do Brazil, S.A. He will visit foreign 
factories of U. S. tire companies in 
Brazil, Panama, Peru and Venezuela. 
Schrader expects the growing car reg- 
istration and the big road-building pro- 
grams in these countries to result in a 
much higher demand for tires and re- 
placements. 
* 


David A. 
Jones, former 
sales promotion 
manager for A, 
Schrader’s Son 
division of Sco- 

_ vill Manufactur- 
ing Co., has been 
named  accessor- 
ies sales manager. 
He succeeds 
Boyd M. Much- 
more, recently re- 

tired. Jones served in World War II in 
the Transportation Corps of the Per- 
sian Gulf Command. Upon his dis- 
charge he was Schrader’s New Eng- 
land district representative for four 
years, before taking over the home 
office post of sales promotion man- 
ager. 





Jones 


e 

Howard M. Cutshaw has been made 
general sales manager for Iron Fire- 
man and SelecTemp heating equip- 
ment, marketed by the heating divis- 
ion of Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Since 1951, Cut- 
shaw has been Eastern regional man- 
ager, and previous to that time he held 
a series of sales posts beginning as 
district representative in Portland, 
Ore., in 1928. 


e 

Col. Willard F. Rockwell, Sr., chair- 
man of the board of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Pittsburgh Press Club in recognition 
of his service On many governmental 
commissions. Col. Rockwell has also 
been picked to head the new govern- 
ing body of the Assn. of the U. S. 
Army, a group dedicated to army in- 
terests. a 
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THE NEW 9600 SERIES 
15° LUMINAIRE 
With Curved Glass that Provides 
a Greater Spread of Light 











and here’s all the proof you need of 
Revere strong “NO-SAG” CONSTRUCTION 
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With 1100 pounds weight on a 16 foot Luminaire deflection 
— no permanent set. Fixture returned to 
normal when released of load proving the ruggedness of 
Revere construction. Heavy snows or ice will not cause sag. 


Revere Luminairies are made for Slimline, Rapid start or *Power Grove Lamps 4 ft. and 8 ft. 
n d lengths of center channel of 4, 8, 12, or 16 feet. Longer lengths 





* When available. 


4 foot unit 


THE ONLY COMPLETE L 
« SERVICE §S 
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cHIEVEMENT 


Note Design 
of Luminaire 


. avoids 





Shielding any 
Lamp. No light 


Lost! 









One-Piece Center Channel 
Supports Luminaires 








Light can be seen from greater 


distance. 


Light covers gm ee area. 


No Trap 
benefit en ll 


Furnished with Rapid Start — 
Slimline, or Power Groove 


Lamps when available. 


Luminaires suspend from single 


center channel. 


Steel Center Channel hot-dip 
galvanized after forming. 
Precision-Fitted construction 
eliminates possibility of sag. 
Fitters slide to any estab- 


lished pole setting. 


Wiring Channel accommodates 


all wiring. 


Top cover roped ¥ Ua on 12” 


centers for top f 


Easy to Pain 8 bulky 


pieces to handle. 


All units Standardized — ready 


for erection. 


are made up of joined units to provide any continuous run of light. 


12 foot unit 





Write today for full information. 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. @ 6009-17 BROADWAY e CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
Available in Canada thru Curtis Lighting, Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario 




































Associations 


Alabama and Mississippi Jobbers 





Plans Laid to Fight Amendment 


WHEN OIL jobbers from Alabama 
and Mississippi gathered for a joint 
convention in Biloxi, they thought 
they had troubles enough in their own 
backyards. Price wars, contracts, taxes, 
station building programs and lack of 
capital for expansion bothered them. 

But all these problems were side- 
tracked after an Alabama lawyer got 
through talking with them. The at- 
torney—Richard C. Belser—told the 
jobbers they may have no _ business 
worries if a renewed effort to amend 
the Robinson-Patman Act succeeds 
during the next session of Congress. 

Belser shook some of those jobbers 
present, who may not have realized 
what all the fuss was about this year 
when an attempt to amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was made. He told 
them how S-11, had it become law, 
might have made it necessary for sup- 
pliers to do away with their jobbers in 
order to stay out of legal difficulties. 

The warning Belser gave stirred 
both the Mississippi Oil Jobbers Assn. 
and the Alabama Petroleum Jobbers 
Assn. into action. Both groups laid 
plans for contacting their legislative 
representatives, and planned to enlist 
support from other business groups 
that might be affected by any amend- 
ment to the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Expansion Capital Needed—Before 
Belser’s talk shook them up, jobbers 
of both groups talked about their indi- 
vidual problems. One big worry 
seemed to be the lack of capital avail- 
able to jobbers for service station 
building programs. This, tied in with 
jobber contracts, was discussed during 
a seminar On contracts. 

Capital available to jobbers for ex- 
pansion programs has “tightened up” 
in the last few months, several job- 
bers said. While supplier financial aid 
is appreciated, some reported that it 
sometimes works as a hindrance to 
the jobber. 

“When you go to your banker and 
list your assets in trying to borrow 
money from him, you find quite often 
that he won’t let you list stations fi- 
nanced by your supplier as ‘assets,’ ” 
one jobber said. “This is because your 
supplier holds the leases on these sta- 
tions. In the eyes of some bankers, 
your supplier controls the stations, not 
you.” 

Along the same lines, some mem- 
bers said the wording of supplier-job- 
ber contracts makes it difficult to 
borrow outside capital. “Some con- 
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tracts list no minimum margin,” they 
said. “The bankers want to know not 
so much what your margin today is, 
but what it might be a year or more 
from now.” 

As for the stations financed by sup- 
pliers, the jobbers felt the least sup- 
pliers should do is give them the 
opportunity to pay off a station loan 
before its maturity, then give them 
a clear title to it. “As it stands now in 
many cases, it doesn’t matter how 
quick you pay off a station your sup- 
plier helps you build,” several said. 
“He still holds the lease for the full 
period of the note you sign.” 

Both the Mississippi and the Ala- 
bama jobbers felt that a more liberal 
policy on supplier loan payoffs, and 
clearer wording about margins in job- 
ber contracts, would put them in 
better shape to borrow for expansion. 

“Overbuilding” and Under-Training 
—At the same time as they discussed 
expansion problems, some members 
criticized suppliers and jobbers for 
“building too many service stations.” 
One member said that in Jackson, 
Miss., 32 new service stations have 
gone up in the past few months, even 
though several were closed down by 
competition for business. 

The turnover of dealers also 
bothered some of the jobbers, enough 
so that a seminar was set up to discuss 
various methods of operating a service 
station (commission, salary, or lease). 
S. H. Douglass, a Shell jobber who is 


North Carolina Jobbers 









seminar leader, said that perhaps the 
industry needs some coinpletely new 
plan for operating stations. 

Price Wars and Taxes—As for the 
old problem of price wars, nobody 
had any new answers. Nor did they 
have for taxes, although Mississippi 
jobbers said something should defi- 
nitely be done about the sales tax on 
gasoline in their state. The total tax 
on gasoline in Mississippi runs about 
9c gal. 

Besides the tax situation, the Missis- 
sippi jobbers are also plugging away 
to get “more changes and reforms” in 
laws administered by the state’s motor 
vehicle comptroller. Some nine bills 
containing changes were put through 
during the last Mississippi legislature, 
as the result of work done by MOJA 
and the Mississippi Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee. 

“We had, and still have, a number 
of ridiculous laws in Mississippi ad- 
ministered by the Motor Vehicle 
Comptroller which affect our jobbing 
business in one way or another,” 
Ralph Pendergraft, Conoco jobber 
and new 1957 president of MOJA (see 
page 182), said. “Instead of attacking 
them all at once, we've tried pulling 
one snake out of the pit at the time. 
We have had good luck so far, and 
believe we will continue to.” 

This was the second time the Ala- 
bama and Mississippi jobbers have 
held joint conventions. Last year, 
Tennessee jobbers joined them. Both 
groups seemed to be well pleased with 
the joint meeting, and will probably 
conduct a similar one in 1957. Loui- 
siana’s jobbers have indicated they 
may join the next session. a 


Three-Way Boost for Margins 


THAT’S THE COMBINATION that 
Tarheel jobbers hit on at their recent 
annual meeting at Pinehurst. Their 
sentiments were couched in a resolu- 
tion which members were asked to tell 
their suppliers: 

1—They ask for an increase of 
0.75¢ gal. in the basic margin im- 
mediately. Generally, margins are 3.0¢ 
gal. for regular grade gasoline and 
3.5¢ for premium. After upgrading 
the quality of its premium-grade gaso- 
line, Sinclair raised the jobber margin 
to 3.75¢, an increase of 0.25¢. 

2—They ask for a sliding scale of 
25%, compared with 20% in the Phil- 
lips formula. 
3—They ask for a floor of 2.5¢ gal. 





in margins as protection against a 
price collapse. 

Margins seemed to be the principal 
concern of the North Carolina Oil 
Jobbers Assn. members who gathered 
at the comfortably elegant Carolina 
Hotel for three days. Rising costs, most 
of them said, are putting a tight 
squeeze on existing margins. On the 
whole, though, the jobbers were in a 
cheerful mood and reported that busi- 
ness was pretty good. At business ses- 
sions, committee meetings and in 
lounge conversations, there was some 
talk about commercial discounts, the 
rate of station construction and the 
inroads that private-brand operators 
are making in some gasoline markets. 
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‘Lhey are problems of varying degrees 
of severity, depending on the locality; 
but no one was particularly alarmed. 

World affairs went unnoticed. The 
national election drew some casual 
comment. The integration-segregation 
issue was a common conversation 
piece. If anything, most of the talk 
was about Sinclair’ss new margin 
boost, the condition of Pinehurst’s 
famed golf courses and, for the wom- 
en, the latest specialties at Razook’s. 

The jobbers made a new assault on 
the state’s inspection tax, under which 
they have been smarting for years. The 
rate is 0.25¢ per gal. both for kerosine 
and gasoline. Arguing that the inspec- 
tion tax brings in $4-million a year, 
against an annual cost of not more 
than $300,000 for maintaining the in- 
spection board, the jobbers demanded 
that the kerosine fee be eliminated 
and that the gasoline tax be cut to 
about 0.10¢ gal. Their resolution will 
be routed to state authorities. 

Also discussed was the national 
highway program. Jobbers are not yet 
keenly aware of the probable impact 
of the program on oil marketing. This 
season, a discussion of the highway 
program is being featured at 23 meet- 
ings of oil marketers throughout the 
state. Conducting the programs are 
Don Ward, NCOJA secretary, and 
Gilmer Sparger, Petroleum Industries 
Committee secretary. 

The effects on North Carolina will 
be better known next year when the 
legislature meets to write the enabling 
legislation. That will determine where 
the highways will be located in the 
state and the type of competition. 

Some would like to revise the in- 
spection board regulations that stipu- 
late that regular grade must be at least 
85 octane and premium, 93. The con- 
tention is that state regulations don’t 
reflect the steady rise in gasoline rat- 
ings. Among the suggestions was one 
that the minimum stipulations be 89 
and 95 with a two-octane tolerance. 
It’s up to association representatives to 
discuss the matter with the PIC and 
the state board. 

Swannie D. Bryan, outgoing presi- 
dent, delivered an effectively compre- 
hensive report on accomplishments 
during his stewardship. (See page 180 
for a profile of NCOJ’s new president, 
D. Worth Joyner.) 

The program was arranged to allow 
for work and play. Committee meet- 
ings occupied part of the first day. 
That night the crowd of some 350 was 
entertained by a team of mental telep- 
athists, Bob and Betty Tucker, sup- 
plied by Hartol Petroleum Corp. 

The next day a business meeting 
was held in the morning, and the 


afternoon was open. The meeting 
wound up on the third morning with 
closed meetings separately for jobbers 
and commission agents, who constitute 
a segment of the association. 

W. A. (Bill) Hooks, Texaco com- 
mission distributor, ended his term as 
chairman. They discussed the results 
of a questionnaire of North Carolina 
consignees. The section entitled “pet 
peeves” contains this statement: 
“Commission too small . . . suppliers 


Empire State Jobbers 





by-passing and making direct deliv- 
eries. .. . Delivery of gasoline to farm 
consumer at the same margin of profit 
as drop loads. . . . Small deliveries cost 
too much. . . . Suppliers’ failure to pay 
for repairs to their equipment... . 
Reduction of commission in price 
war.” 

As Hooks commented, “The com- 
mission distributor’s problems are al- 
most identical to those of the job- 
bers.” 3 


Back in the NOJC Fold Again 


A JOINING MOOD prevailed at the 
annual fall meeting of the Empire 
State Petroleum Assn. 

The jobbers voted to go back into 
National Oil Jobbers Council, to join 
Oil-Heat Institute of America’s dis- 
tribution division as a state chapter, 
and to look for a bank to serve as a 
jobber sounding board in much the 
same manner that Chase Manhattan 
Bank acts for major suppliers. 

Getting back into NOJC wasn’t 
simple. It involved a change of ESPA’s 
bylaws so that a member’s dues state- 
ment will show ESPA and NOJC dues 
separately. Up to last January, when 
ESPA quit NOJC over a dispute on 
policy and higher dues, NOJC’s dues 
were low enough to be absorbed in 
ESPA’s dues. 

It was a voice vote, without discus- 
sion, that approved the change. Frank 
D. Bertch, ESPA president, ruled out 
any more talk on the question, saying 
that all the facets had been covered 
at a directors’ meeting on the first 
night of the convention. 

Why OHI—By joining OHI, the 
members hope to give heating oil job- 
bers, in areas where OHI has no local 
units, a chance to get full benefits of 
OHI membership. 

Sounding Board Needed — Harry 
Lewis, of Port Washington, L. L., 
broached the question of getting a 
bank to-act as a financial sounding 
board after John Harper, Long Island 
City, termed the recent heating oil 
price increase “unjustified.” Lewis 
made the point that other retailers’ 
mark-up prices reflect price adjust- 
ments, but that jobbers are not getting 
a fair share of the profits going to 
majors. “I don’t like to see oil prices 
going up and the jobber left out in the 
cold,” he said. Lewis added that when 


Read About Oil People, begin- 
ning on page 179, for news about 
new association officers. 
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jobbers seek loans from banks and 
show they are operating at a 1%-2% 
net after taxes, banks reply that “job- 
bers are operating at too low a net.” 

At the same time, jobbers voted to 
look into the Phillips sliding-scale 
margin to see if “the percentage mark- 
up is the correct approach to the 
problem.” 

And jobbers also voted to ask Esso 
Standard Oil Co. to explain its recent 
price adjustments in heating oil. Speci- 
fically, it will be asked to explain why 
the summer-fill discount was removed 
at a time when prices at the Gulf 
went down, and why the heating oil 
price was boosted several weeks ago 
at a time when the tanker market was 
steady. ESPA isn’t going to ask these 
questions in a letter; it’s arranging a 
personal visit in an attempt to get the 
answers. S 


West Virginia 





Dealers and Taxes 


FIFTY DEALERS came from as far 
as 130 miles away to be guests of the 
West Virginia Petroleum Assn. at its 
19th annual convention, held during 
Oil Progress Week. 

They heard C. J. Guzzo, vice presi- 
dent for domestic marketing of Gulf 
Oil Corp., salute their part in helping 
“the oil industry contribute substantial- 
ly to national and international pros- 
perity.” Guzzo urged the dealers also 
to help end the situation where, 
despite the immense demand for oil, 
“the public knows less about our in- 
dustry than any other.” 

Guzzo attacked “those who try to 
provoke trouble between dealers and 
suppliers,” and cited the attention 
paid to dealer problems by the major 
companies. He said that as far as 
Gulf is concerned, “If we make as 
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much progress in the next eight years 
as in the last two, dealer turnover will 
be confined to deaths and retirements.” 
He cautioned against appealing to the 
government for the solution of busi- 
ness problems, reminding the associa- 
tion that “there is no such thing as 
just a little legislation . . . regulation 
breeds more regulation.” 

The West Virginians seemed to 
have no particular complaints about 
business as such, and concentrated 
their attention on opposition to further 
increases in state and federal taxes on 
gasoline. They elected J. F. Bedell, Jr., 
Esso Standard Oil Co., chairman for 
the coming year. is 


Tennessee Oil Men 





Thruway Rules 


BIGGEST WORRY for the Tennessee 
jobbers this fall was the possible effects 
of the new Federal interstate highway 
system on roadside service stations. 
This worry was removed by highway 
commissioner W. M. Leech at the fall 
convention of the Tennessee Oil Men’s 
Assn. 

Commissioner Leech assured mem- 
bers that absolutely no commercial 
facilities would be permitted on con- 
trolled-access highways, and that con- 
sumers would be dependent on exist- 
ing facilities or on new stations built 
at interchanges. 

“The whole point of toll-free, con- 
trolled-access highways would be 
obviated if commercial establishments 
were permitted along the right-of- 
way,” said Leech. 

Obviously relieved that no com- 
petitive advantage would be offered to 
single oil companies, the 200-odd con- 
vention-goers turned next to the only 
other pressing matter of concern to 
the association. 

The members voted to put TOMA 
alongside other state associations by 
condemning Senate Bill 11 and any 
attempts to revise it. The bill con- 
tained proposed amendments to the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The members 
expressed their sympathy with the 
general intent of the bill, but pointed 
out that “ambiguities” in the wording 
could put the jobber out of business if 
it were passed in its present form. 

In other sessions, members got a 
briefing on the activities of OTIC; 
heard Governor Frank Clement dis- 
cuss Tennessee’s business climate; and 
signed application blanks for the as- 
sociation’s first management institute. 

During the meeting, the association 
reelected its entire slate of officers. @ 
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Nebraska Marketers 





Drought Dries Up Credit 


THIS YEAR’S DROUGHT has hit 
Nebraska marketers from two sides: 
there’s a surplus of gasoline—causing 
local price wars and farm discounting 
—and credit is hard to collect. Nebras- 
ka Petroleum Marketers Assn. mem- 
bers had a lot to say about both at 
their two-day meeting in Omaha. 

Splashing Over—The drought, mar- 
keters complained, had caused gaso- 
line to back up on their suppliers. 
These surpluses are blamed for local 
retail price wars and for farm dis- 
counting. Farm discounts, they said, 
were as much as 2¢ gal., although 
the average was around 1.5¢. 

Dr. Phillip McVey, University of 
Nebraska professor, told his jobber 
audience that some companies use 
price cutting as a “selling plan.” 
McVey said cutting prices isn’t “selling 
your product, and it doesn’t get con- 
sumers as excited as the price-cutter 
thinks it does. Gasoline as a motor 
fuel has an inelastic demand—there 
is going to be only so much gasoline 
consumed in a given area, and price 
cutting doesn’t increase that demand. 

“Gasoline prices are already low 
enough,” he added, “and reducing 
prices will not make any increase in 
buying habits. Customers only switch 
from dealer A to dealer B.” 

Service Above Price—McVey, quot- 
ing from a DuPont survey, reminded 
jobbers that 41% of all motorists 
sampled gave service as the reason 
for trading with some particular dealer. 
Convenience of location drew 31% 
of the motorists, and an additional 
27% just liked their particular dealers. 

McVey pointed out that money 
“given away” in price wars doesn’t 
bring in permanent customers the 
way expenditures for service, advertis- 
ing and station clean-up do. 

Low Man on the Credit Pole— 
Nebraska jobbers are determined to 
try again for a lien law protecting 
their credits. The bill missed by one 
vote of passing in the last legislature. 
One reason it will do better this 
year, jobbers say, is that many bankers, 
who last time misunderstood it and 
were against it, now know its objec- 
tives and have changed their minds. 

The oil marketers in Nebraska feel 
that they have gone as far as they 
can go in extending credit to custom- 
ers. This is particularly true among 
dry-land areas (not irrigated) and 
some 27 counties designated as 
drought-disaster areas. 

The jobber is low man on the totem 


pole, as far as collections are concern- 
ed. The soil bank payments and 
government aid ($20 to $23 per acre) 
are supposed to give the farmer a 
start for next year. But the farmer 
is already deep in debt and paying 
out to a list of creditors, with the 
oil jobber near the bottom of the list. 

One jobber put it this way: “I 
feel kindly towards these people be- 
cause they keep me in business. But 
I can’t do any more. I’m at the end 
of my rope. I don’t know what jobbers 
are doing who have less cash than I 
have.” 

Members elected Tom Witt to head 
the group for 1957 (see page 180). 


Oklahoma Jobbers 


Wanted: Members 


STRENGTHENING the organization 
was the first order of business at the 
mid-year meeting of the Oklahoma Oil 
Jobbers Assn. 

The OOJA laid plans for an all-out 
drive for new members by changing its 
bylaws to allow more jobber-distribu- 
tors to become members. All potential 
members will be approached in an ef- 
fort to double membership within the 
next year. 

To appeal to prospective members— 
and to keep the 75 it now has—OOJA 
discussed the possibilities of sponsor- 
ing a group insurance program, of 
publishing its own magazine, and of 
joining the National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil. 

The association will conduct its 
first management institute at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma late this year. @ 





Virginia Jobbers 





Hear Dealer Woes 


FAIR TRADE practices and sliding 
scales cropped up at the Virginia Pe- 
troleum Jobbers Assn. meeting in 
October, but the maitt item on the 
jobbers’ agenda was a talk by Jim 
Heizer, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Gasoline Retailers Assn. 

Heizer talked about the dealers’ 
viewpoint on marketing troubles— 
and one of the brighter spots he saw 
was that “dealer-jobber relations are 
much better than major company- 
dealer relations.” He said he knew of 
several instances where dealers had 
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MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


O'mlL CORPORATION 


COLUMBIAN designs, engineers and builds 
maximum payload units for any hauling operation, 
in strict accord with ICC regulations and any 

State limitations. 


Mild Steel 
High-Tensile Steel 
Aluminum 
Stainless Steel 


Get Columbian engineering help on your transport 
problem. No obligation on your part. Just write: 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4048-1 Kansas City, Mo. 


STEEL, Master-crafted by Columbian...First for Lasting Strength 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 











HYDRAULIC POWER 
fs your Bibl Buy for 
| FASTER, SAFER DELIVERIES 








Hydraulic 
hyd 


hose reel, 4 


OPERATE PRODUCT PUMPS ...HOSE REELS 


Equip your fleet with new Roper Pump-Motors — the hydraulic power units 
designed especially for fuel transfer applications. Compact and rugged, these 
pump-motors offer greater flexibility and convenience of hook-up... operate 
at slow speeds... increase product pump life... are /ess costly to operate in 
the long run. Ideal for operating both product pumps and hose reels, you'll 
find Roper Pump-Motors your best buy in hydraulic power. Get all the facts 
... today! 


COST-SAVING FEATURES 


@ Operates one or more pumps or reels @ Offers greater flexibility and convenience 
@ Eliminates auxiliary engines @ Power input is smooth, shockless 
@ System increases product pump life @ Drives other-makes of pumps 


@ Explosion-proof at no extra cost @ Convenient dual system for split loads 


Write for Bulletin or see your 
Roper Distributor 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 


482 Blackhawk Park Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 
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switched from direct major operations 
to jobbers and felt they were much 
better treated. 

Typical dealer complaints, Heizer 
said—and the jobbers took notice— 
go like this: “We're not credited with 
having enough intelligence to run our 
own business.” “I resent being treated 
like a child.” “They don’t seem to 
care whether or not I make money— 
so long as I sell more of their prod- 
ucts.” “Every year I show an increase, 
what happens? My rent goes up.” 

The Virginia jobbers passed a mo- 
tion backing the state retailers in their 
opposition to the use of trading stamps, 
and noted that six Virginia towns are 
taxing stamps—a possible means of 
driving them out. # 


Pump Manufacturers 


Healthy, But... 


THE GASOLINE PUMP industry is 
healthy enough over-all, but it isn’t 
sharing the expansion of the industry 
it serves—oil. 

That was the consensus of opinion 
at the annual meeting of the Gasoline 
Pump Manufacturers Assn. at Abse- 
con, N.J., in late October. Members 
discussed a three-year study of the 
economics of the pump industry and 
paid particular attention to the prob- 
lem of thin profits and an inelastic 
market seemingly immune to obso- 
lescence. 

The manufacturers were also warn- 
ed that the trend in gasoline vapor 
pressures continues upward. Although 
refiners are actually using less butane 
in summer gasoline, vapor lock trou- 
bles are increasing in southern areas. 

Average Reid Vapor Pressure now 
ranges from a low of 9 lb. in summer 
to a high of 15 Ib. in winter. The 
manufacturers were advised that at 
10 lb. RVP, gasoline cannot be pump- 
ed in extremely hot areas where tem- 
peratures of 120 deg. may be encount- 
ered. 





Indiana Independents 


The Camel's Back 


AN OVERABUNDANCE of gasoline 
in the Indiana market has started 
price wars, cut margins and caused 
an increase in farm discounts. Half 
of Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Assn., members, at their fall meeting, 
said they were involved in retail price 
wars. 

Gasoline is being dumped into 
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the state trom all sides, said the N ml 
Indiana jobbers, and it’s hunting “a i | } . 
home at any price.” ; r\{-varate 


Consumer prices were off about 1.5¢ 
gal., and one marketer said he had Hotstart re-heater 
heard of a discount of 3¢. Jobbers Pp 
said the extra dig came in having to i ‘ . 
pay taxes on this business before for Diesel and Gasoline Engines 
collecting on sales. 

Another Straw — Members com- 
plained that the soft price situation KIM HOTSTART pre- heaters circulate hot 
had two causes. Gasoline surplus is water through engines when they are not 
one, but the jobbers said that part in use; protect them against bitter winter 
of the trouble was due to a general weather; keeps engines responsive to the 
dilution of the market by “over- } ilk lien: Mies 

; touch of the starter. Lightweight; low 


building.” Some of the expansion hich j : Th taf 
, sala “ost: avings. é n use 
is caused by brands moving into new a icarnne 


areas; the rest by new stations being 

built by existing brands. The result, 

the jobbers said, is that the market QUICK, EASY STARTS 

pie is being cut into smaller pieces. 
Third Straw, Highways—Most of 

the convention-goers seemed _pessi- REDUCES ENGINE WEAR 

mistic about their chances of sharing ©LIMINATES NEED FOR 7: 

the business along new super highways. HEATED TERMINALS . 4 MODELS 

Although the “rules of the road” have EASY TO 

not yet been made clear, the jobbers INSTALL 

felt they couldn’t compete with large 

oil companies and real estate men for : , 

spots on the new roads. See your automotive dealer or write for literature 
Fred Wilder was chosen to head up 


the group for 1957 (see page 186). @ KIM HOTSTART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


West 917 Broadway, Spokane 1, Washington 


SAVES WARM-UP TIME 





Arkansas Independents 


The Best | 
Take Your Choice EVER-TITE Quick Coupliai 
PRICE WARS, commercial accounts, | 


margin squeezes, inspection taxes— can make all these claims 
name the problem, and those attend- - | 
ing the Arkansas Independent Oil Superior quality ie ” 
Marketers Assn. meeting had it. —precision machined . 

They agreed that there is only one 


thing that can really be done about Uniform wall thickness 
price cutting. Cut down on refinery 


—no weak spots \¥ 
runs, said the members, and stop some al 


of the over-production of products. Extra heavy reinforcing rim 
Some of the jobbers believe their 


operating costs have risen as much as Larger diameter cam ears 
25% since mid-1955. But margins for longer service life 
haven't, they complain, and “it is 

just a question of time before some | “ 

of us are frozen out.” A resolution Extra a 
was approved asking suppliers for a Hi-Strength Stainless 
25% increase in the margin, and re- forged Steel pins 
questing that the jobber’s margin he handles 
raised each year the same percentage —greater 
as the base pay scale of the supplier’s 
salaried employes. 

In Arkansas, some suppliers are 
passing along to their jobbers a .0OOS¢ Uniform heavy wall thickness 
gal. “inspection” tax. The association —no weak spots 
stated that the tax is a manufacturer’s 
tax, not a wholesaler’s tax, and re- Recess retains gasket 


quested all suppliers to absorb the in coupler and assures —precision machined 
amount. Some members said the tax reper placement 

i _ s 
had been costing them as much as aides accurate tolerance 


$50 to $100 a month. . EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC., 254 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19 





—greater 
safety and 
economy longer 


service 


Superior quality 
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FRAM-patented, built-in 
gasket ABSOLUTELY 
PREVENTS BY-PASSING 


This FrAM-patented, built-in gasket 


The new Fram Filtronic Carburetor Air Filter is: forms a plastisol-to-metal seal that keeps 
More compact—fits under sleeker, lower hoods! the cartridge airtight at all times . . . 


absolutely prevents by-passing. This 


po . oO i ! : 
More efficient—as high as 99.+7% efficient! exclusive FRAM feature is unmatched 
Simpler—takes but a minute to service or replace! by any other filter! 


*New FRAM Filtronic | 
now original equipment 
on these great engines 


Continental + Lincoln « Mercury + Studebaker 

Ford « Thunderbird « American La France + Autocar 

Clark » Cummins + Diamond T « Divco + General Supply 
Harley Davidson + Lycoming » Reo + Sheppard 
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Amazing FRAM Filtronic 


equip 


Carburetor Air Filter now standard 
nent on 1957 cars’ creates new 


replacement: market for you 


First with modern oil filters, now FRAM is 
first again with a revolutionary new air filter! 
The Fram Filtronic Carburetor Air Filter is 
already original equipment on 1957 cars — 
protecting precision engines from airborne 
dust and abrasives—and starting a brand-new 
source of filter profits for your TBA program. 

Just as FRAM created your oil filter market, 
FRAM is going all out to make this new air 
filter replacement market one of your top 


FREE BOOKLET! 


] 
: 
i 
e 


Fram Corporation, Dept. 192, Providence 16, Rhode Island 
Send me your free booklet on how to increase engine life 90%. 





sources of TBA profit. Big national advertis- 
ing will help you and your dealers cash in and 
FRAM will unleash the most powerful mer- 
chandising program in its history! You'll 
agree, there’s never been anything like it. 
FRaM is the first manufacturer to supply 
these modern carburetor air filters as original 
equipment—further proof that Fram belongs 
in your TBA program. 
FRAM Corporation, Providence 16, R. |. Fram Canada Ltd., Stratford, 0. 
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PRESENTING 
FOR YOUR PROFIT | 


America’s finest tires | 








Cooper Deluxe 


for passenger cars 
Tubeless and Tube Types 











Cooper Traction-Tread 


for trucks 
“Hi-T” Rayon and Nylon Types 


Cooper Safety-Cushion Premium 


for passenger cars 
Tubeless and Tube Types & 
































Extra Tread 


Cooper Mile-Master 


Regular 


Cooper Cushion-Ride 


Preece. 









for passenger cars for trucks 
Tubeless and Tube Types _ale “Hi-T” Rayon and Nylon Types A 
ee —— a 









Picture yourself with a passenger tire 
line that’s guaranteed in writing, sells 
easier, earns consistently higher profits. 
Sell truck tires that deliver up to 45% 
more mileage, plus 4 and 5 safe recaps, 
at consistently lower prices. Dealers go 
ahead . . . when they go Cooper. Get 
in the profit picture. Write Dept. 3-C 
today—no obligation, of course. 


Cooper 


{> 
Coober Tire & Rubber Co. 
> MES Findlay, Ohio 


...miles ahead A 


























Cooper Weather-Master ‘‘300’’ 
for passenger cars 
Tubeless and Tube Types 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 





There is no easy or quick way to overcome the 
shortage of scientists and engineers that has 
become a threat to our national security and 
economic progress. The solution can come 
only through diligent efforts extending over sev- 
eral years to bring the supply of technically 
trained people into balance with our needs. 
Meanwhile, the pressure of the shortage can be re- 
lieved if industry, government and education make 
better use of the limited number of scientists and 
engineers now available. 

Earlier editorials in this series have discussed the 
dimensions of the shortage of technical manpower, its 
meaning for our national security and our economic 
well-being and the causes of the shortage. This final 
editorial will survey some of the measures that can be 
taken to overcome the shortage. Most of the proposals 
presented here have been suggested elsewhere. But 
in combination they appear to offer the best hope 
of an answer to this serious national problem. 


Soviet Methods Not For U. S. 


It is clear that no crash program, inspired by 
panic and designed indiscriminately to drive 
hordes of high school students into science and 
engineering, is suitable for the United States. 
Even if we adopted Soviet methods of channeling a 
large portion of our brightest young people into 
technical fields, it would be at least four years before 
results appeared in the volume of college graduates. 
And such an approach would do no credit to the 
American way of life. 

Any crash program, whether it involved totalitarian 
methods or simply overselling the advantages of tech- 
nical careers, would be objectionable for other rea- 
sons as well. It would jeopardize the quality of scienti- 
fic and engineering training. It would put many young 
people in fields where they have little aptitude and 
deny them to other fields for which they are better 
equipped. And, if carried too far, it might even result 
in the overcrowding that was feared prematurely a 
few years ago. 





INDUSTRY 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 


What Can Be Done 
About It? 













FIFTH OF A SPECIAL SERIES 








The most important problems for the long 
run, as the preceding editorial in this series 
indicated, are in the area of education. Any real 
solution must reduce the loss of talented high school 
graduates who do not continue their education for 
financial reasons or because of lack of interest. Also, 
it must improve the quality of high schvol prepara- 
tion in science and mathematics and, above all. relieve 
the critical shortage of teachers. 


Basic Needs in Education 


Substantial increases in salaries of teachers 
in most of the nation’s school systems are essen- 
tial if high school students are to receive ade- 
quate preparation for courses in science and 
engineering. Pay scales that have lagged behind 
rising living costs and salaries available in industry 
have placed great strain on even the most devoted 
teachers. There has been a sharp drop in the number 
of new graduates trained to teach science and math- 
ematics, and of this smaller number many have de- 
cided not to follow careers in teaching. 

Raising teachers’ salaries to more realistic levels 
must be primarily the job of local school districts, 
aided by state governments. If, in face of rapid in- 
creases in school enrollments, local and state resources 
prove insufficient, then federal aid will have to be con- 
sidered. Higher teachers’ salaries, however financed, 
inevitably mean higher taxes. But without appreciable 
improvement soon, the quality of our entire educa- 
tional system is in danger. 

At the college level also, financial aid is needed to 
provide scholarships for promising students and to 
increase faculty salaries. (An earlier series of edi- 
torials dealt more fully with these problems, and busi- 
ness aid to higher educational institutions has been 
mounting at a gratifying rate.) 

But not all the educational problems related 
to the shortage of scientists and engineers can 
be solved with money. Science and mathematics 
have steadily been de-emphasized as more youngsters 
have gone to high school for terminal education rather 
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How business is helping 
to relieve the shortage of 
technical manpower 


Summary of a 
Survey by McGraw-Hill Correspondents 


Sponsoring summer study programs for high 
school teachers 

Arranging cooperative work-and-study programs 
for students 

Sponsoring college fellowships and scholarships 
in science and engineering 

Paying tuition of employees taking science and 
engineering courses 

Keeping college faculties abreast of new develop- 
ments in industry 

Hiring high school science teachers for summer 
and part-time work 

Giving old, but usable, laboratory equipment 
to schools 

Cooperating in high school science exhibits 

Sponsoring regional science fairs 

Sending speakers and training aids to schools 

Opening plants for student tours 

Analyzing jobs to relieve engineers and scientists 
of routine work 


The McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
will be glad to hear of any other ways busi- 
ness is helping relieve the shortage. 











than for college preparation. This de-emphasis must 
be reversed. 

Techniques of instruction, furthermore, can stand 
improvement at all levels of education. Professor E. P. 
Northrup of the University of Chicago observes: “In 
the past fifty years . . . there has been a revolutionary 
change in the character of mathematics, yet not a 
trace of this change is to be found in the curricula 
of all but a handful of secondary schools throughout 
the country.” Colleges and universities may have to 
examine old fetishes about light teaching loads and 
small classes in order to make more efficient use of 
their faculties. 


What Industry Can Do 


Industry has the immediate problem of 
better utilization of available technical man- 
power and the long-range responsibility of 
helping increase our resources of trained ,peo- 
ple. Frantic recruiting practices and reckless 
bidding up of starting salaries—financed largely 
by government money for defense orders — are 
not the answer. There is need for earnest con- 
sideration of incentives for experienced scien- 
tists and engineers, who too often must look to 
sales or executive positions for adequate finan- 
cial recognition. 
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Industry in many instances could make more effi- 
cient use of engineers and scientists by shifting work 
to technicians, clerical personnel and even machines. 
One company found that 15% of the time of an en- 
gineering design group was spent on routine jobs 
and that this valuable time could be saved by adding 
a technician and a clerical worker to the group. 

Other potential sources of technical manpower 
could be tapped more extensively to relieve the short- 
age. Very few women have entered what has been 
traditionally a man’s world. Negroes are only slowly 
gaining educational and employment opportunities 
in technical fields. And many experienced older men 
can still give useful service. 


A Good Beginning 


Much is being accomplished already in efforts to 
attract more young people into scientific and en- 
gineering careers. A summary of some of the things 
business is doing is presented above. Other notable 
contributions are being made by such organizations 
as the professional engineering and scientific societies 
(especially through their manpower commissions) , 
the National Science Foundation, the National Re- 
search Council, the National Education Association, 
the National Merit Scholarship Foundation and the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. 

Results are beginning to appear in rising enroll- 
ments in engineering schools and technical institutes. 
Between 1951 and last year, according to McGraw- 
Hill’s annual survey of technical institutes, enroll- 
ments in these schools rose from 46,000 to a record 
67,000. Engineering enrollments rose in the same 
period from 166,000 to 243,000. A rising tide of 
graduates is already being made available to Ameri- 
can industry. 

This is a good beginning. But only with wider 
appreciation of the serious implications of the 
shortage of scientists and engineers and inten- 
sified efforts on the part of business, govern- 
ment and education to relieve the shortage can 
we hope to overcome this threat to our national 
security and economic well-being. 





This is one of a series of editorials prepared by 
the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to 
help increase public knowledge and under- 
standing of important nationwide developments 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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Easy as “1-2-3” 


TO INSTALL MULTISECTION HORIZONTAL 
GLO-RITE LITING UNITS 
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A trite phrase but very important when 
applied to the low-cost, simple installation of 


Glo- Rite Lites ae 


NO CRANES — ON SUPPORTING POST. 
NO BOOMS 
NECESSARY! 











Two men can easily 
install Glo-Rite Liting 
Units without use of 
costly extra labor 
and heavy equipment. 


























No need to set fixtures 
on ground for assembly. 





CONNECT EACH SECTION—TURN ON 
POWER AND LITES ARE READY FOR USE! 
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4 SIMPLE STEPS TO INSTALL GLO-RITE LITES 


Place channel on mounting Place ‘‘Snapon"’ parting 
posts. Be sure service wire is strips over butted locations. Send for Complete Catalog 
available. Connect each section 
Place sections on channel, lead wire to power line 
slide them next to each other and turn on power. Simple 
and lock to mounting channel. and quick and lots of lite. 





OSCAR PHILLIPS COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 21 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 
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PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


FACTBOOK issue provices 


. Statistical and reference data of vear round 
use for oil and TBA marketers; and we have statisti- 
cal and testimonial proof to show you that they use 


it the year around. 


It is a 13th issue published in mid-May, the only 
extra or special issue published by National Petro- 


leum News. 


A new feature of the 1957 FACTBOOK will be the 
BUYERS’ GUIDE TO OIL MARKETING EQUIP- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS, arranged alphabetically 


by products and manufacturers. 


This new feature, combined with the regular TBA Directory and 
suvers’ Guide in the FACTBOOK, means that oil marketing 
management men will have available to them for the first time in 
one place ALL the product directory and buying information of 
interest to them. 


To insure complete and correct FREE LISTING for your prod- 
ucts in these two buying guide directories, contact any NPN repre- 


sentative or write direct to the editor. 


Advertising closing date for the FACTBOOK is April 15th 


Closing date for the editorial product directory 
listings is March 15th. 


National Petroleum News 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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LOOK AT THE PAYLOAD 


FIGURE it out for yourself! The White 9000 has a 90-inch dimension, 

front of bumper to back of cab. It's ready for the road at approximately 
..4,000 Ibs. on the drive axle ... under 10,000 Ibs. total, More 

payload where both front axle loading and oxle spacing are 

important 


PETROLEUM industry everywhere likes the 
important payload advantage—the 
power — and the performance of this new 
White 9000 for highway service. 


LOOK AT THE POWER 


+Great, new White Mustang engines cut down trip time . . . improve 
fuel economy. They have the power and the acceleration for today's 
bigger payloads. This White has rugged and husky Mustang 

gasoline power—also available with Turbodiesel engines. 


Find Out About the White 9000 
For Your Business 


Your White Representative will give you facts 
about the extra earning power and economy FOR MORE THAN 55 YEARS 


of the Complete Line of Whites— THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


in terms of your business. 
Call him today! 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Markets and Prices 


Mideast Crisis May Up Fuel Oil Prices 


HE MIDDLE EAST Crisis, which saw 

European refiners sending “fran- 
tic calls” for crude and refined prod- 
ucts in the U.S., added further strength 
to heating oil markets in most primary 
districts last month. Gasoline, however, 
remained easy with price reductions 
taking place in many areas in the na- 
tion. 

Implications of the crisis were diffi- 
cult to evaluate in early November, 
but feeling among marketers was that 
domestic supplies will remain ade- 
quate. Of more concern to jobbers was 
this poser: “What's in store for 
prices?” 

The Gulf Coast had already felt the 
effect of stepped-up tempo of trading. 
Some grades of light fuels advanced 
0.25¢ gal., while heavy fuels rose 25¢ 
bbl. The strong Gulf position, coupled 
with a soaring tanker market killed off 
discount offerings in the East. Heavy 
fuel suddenly became a precious item 
as spot sellers pulled out of the market 
and there was increasing talk of price 
advances. 

Earlier increases on light fuels in 
the Middle Atlantic states spread to 
the Southeast last month as suppliers 
advanced postings 0.3¢ to 0.4¢ gal. at 
many points. Against background of 
rising demand and higher replacement 
costs, light fuel prices also began to 
point higher for the second time in as 
many months in the Midwest. Demand 
in the Mid-Continent area also was on 
uptrend. 

Gasoline continued in “precarious” 
state, reflecting an oversupply posi- 
tion, and widescale reductions occur- 
red in large areas. Middle East in- 
spired “feeler” inquiries began to ap- 
pear, however, and trade observers 
read into this a possible step toward 
working down high U.S. inventories. 

There were these price develop- 
ments on gasoline last month: 

Low cargo quotations for gasoline 
at the Gulf were trimmed by 0.25¢ 
to 0.625¢ gal., depending on octane 
rating. Larger cuts were made on low- 
er octane grades. 

Terminal prices in Twin Cities area 
dropped 0.25¢ gal. Tank wagon reduc- 
tions, ranging from 0.1¢ to 1¢ gal. 
were made by Standard of Indiana in 
11 Midwest states. 

Continental Oil shaved its tank 
wagon prices for gasoline 0.5¢ gal. in 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. 

In the East, Socony Mobil, with 
few exceptions, initiated a general 0.2¢ 
gal. drop at tank wagon level in New 


162 


York, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. No changes were made in 
fair-trade states of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island, but there 
were wholesale reductions in portions 
of. Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
where nine major suppliers are fair- 
trading gasoline. 

In Massachusetts, minimum retail 
fair-trade prices were lowered 2¢ to 
18.9¢ gal. for regular, ex taxes, main- 
ly as result of price disturbances in 
eastern sector. 

On the other hand, Atlantic Refin- 
ing raised its retail fair-trade minimum 
prices in Pennsylvania by 1¢ gal., and 
advanced dealer prices 0.7¢ gal. Move 
was described by company as step to- 
ward restoring normal price in the 
area. 

Other major price developments last 
month included: A 0.5¢ gal. reduc- 
tion in natural gasoline prices at 
Breckenridge and Group 3 to 4¢ and 
4.5¢ gal., respectively; extension of 
propane price advances in Mid-Con- 
tinent to East and Southeast with lists 
ranging 0.5¢ to 0.7¢ gal. higher; and 


general 0.25¢ lb. advance in prices for 
Pennsylvania petrolatums. 
Gulf Coast—Middle East crisis beat 


mother nature to the punch last 
month. Despite mild weather along 
East Coast, foreign demand skyrock- 
eted and both light and heavy fuels 
turned very strong. 

Following 0.25¢ gal. increase, No. 
2 fuel was quoted from 9¢ gal. in 
cargo lots. Diesel oils also advanced 
by like amount. 

Several cargo sales of light fuels 
were closed with eastern buyers, but 
bulk of trades were slated with Euro- 
pean buyers. One report said some 
refiners had arranged for additional 
spot shipments of light oils to Europe 
with quantity reportedly ranging as 
high as 12 cargoes. 

Excessive gasoline supplies gave 
way to price cuts on motor gasoline, 
except for top premium fuel. Follow- 
ing the 0.25¢ drop, 93 octane pre- 
mium was quoted at 11.5¢; 92 octane 
regular at 11.25¢ gal. Larger reduc- 
tions, up to 0.6254 were made on low 
octane material. 

Atlantic Coast—Although contract 
demand for heating oils had eased 
slightly in early November, the Mid- 
dle East crisis spurred interest at pri- 
mary level for supplemental quanti- 
ties. 

Immediate supplies were ample, but 


spot sellers, carefully watching tanker 
market move higher and higher, with- 
drew offerings and prices firmed up. 
There were reports of buyers in mar- 
ket willing to pay barge prices for 
cargo lots of No. 2 fuel. Heavy fuels 
also were strong. 

Suppliers in the Southeast raised 
prices for kerosine in amounts rang- 
ing from 0.3¢ to 0.4¢ gal., while in- 
crease of 0.3¢ gal. on No. 2/diesel 
was limited to eastern sector of 
Florida. 

Western Penna.—Foreign demand 
for base lubricating oils was on up- 
trend again last month following ear- 
lier slack in call for material, with buy- 
ers looking for “options.” Most re- 
ports said calls were for small lots and 
were not directly attributable to 
Middle East developments. At least 
one inquiry—450,000 gal. of bright 
stock—was tied to international de- 
velopments, however. 

Domestic demand continued strong 
and base lubes remained closely held. 
Refiners were anticipating further in- 
quiries for large slugs of base lubes 
from foreign buyers and this was ex- 
pected to keep a tight rein on supplies, 
even if domestic business should ease 
slightly. 

Midwest—Wholesale prices for gas- 
oline at terminals in Twin Cities area, 
dropped 0.25¢ gal. in series of price 
moves. Quotations on 96 octane pre- 
mium started upward from 14.25¢ 
gal.; 88 octane regular at 12.5¢ gal. 

Middle East situation was seen as 
having tempering effect on price cut- 
ting on products in areas where sup- 
plies were ample. In Chicago, Nos. 1 
and 2 fuel quotations settled at 10.75¢ 
and 10¢ gal., respectively. At mid- 
month, suppliers were citing higher 
laid-in costs due to light loading of 
barges and prices began pointing high- 
er once again. 

Mid-Continent—Middle East situ- 
ation had strengthening effect on 
most products in the Mid-Continent. 
Search for residual fuel for shipment 
to the Gulf Coast penetrated as far 
inland as Oklahoma. 

Colder weather was another factor 
in firming fuel oil prices. Discounts 
being given on distillates were on 
small quantities and for limited time 
only, traders said. 

While gasoline demand held up well 
for the season, market remained 
sloppy and prices were subject to 
discounts ranging up to “0.75¢ off.” @ 
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Market Barometer 





PRODUCTS VS. CRUDE GULF COAST PRODUCTS VS. CRUDE MID-CONTINENT 
REGULAR-GRADE GASOLINE | 


REGULAR-GRADE GASOLINE 
KEROSINE 


KEROSINE NO. 2 FUEL 


NO. 2 FUEL 


30 GRAV. LOW COLD 
36 GRAV. MID-CONT. CRUDE 


NO. 6 FUEL NO. 6 FUEL 


JFMAMJJASOND 48 50 52 54 JFMAMJJASOND 
1956 YEAR 1956 


PRODUCTS VS. CRUDE U.S., CALIFORNIA EXCLUDED PRODUCTS VS. CRUDE U.S., CALIFORNIA INCLUDED 


FOUR PRODUCTS FOUR PRODUCTS 
| 1 ! ! 


| 
SPREAD: PRODUCTS OVER CRUDE SPREAD: PRODUCTS OVER CRUDE 


48 50 52 54 JFMAMJJASOND 48 50 52 54 JFMAMJJASOND 
YEAR 1956 YEAR 1956 








Average prices for crude oil, and four principal refined prod- Average prices for crude oil, and four principal refined prod- 
ucts (gasoline, kerosine, light fuel, heavy fuel) —7 refinery ucts (gasoline, kerosine, light fuel, heavy fuel) —8 refinery 
markets and 7 crude producing areas, east of California. morkets and 8 crude producing areas, including California. 
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REFINERY AND TERMINAL PRICES 


(October 29 prices unchanged from October 22 except as noted.) 


MOTOR GASOLINE 
Gulf Coast Cargoees Nov. 19 Nov. 12 
98 oct. prem.... 


Nov. 5 Oct. 22 
(2)13.25-13.75 (2)13 25-13. 75 (2)13.25-13.75 (2)13.25-13.75 
(3)13-13.5 (3)13-13.5 (3)13-13.5 (4)13-13.5 
(2)12.25-12.5(2) ae (2)12.25-12.5(2) (2)12.25-12.5(2) 
11.75-12 yy 11.75-12 11.75-12 


11.5-12 11.5-12 11.5-12 
(3)11.25-11.5(4) @)it: 25-11 ed ay to ed (4)11.25-11.5(4) 
10.5-11(2) 10.5-11(2) 10.5-11(2) 10.5-11(2) 

10-10.5 10-10. 5 10-10.5 
9.875-10.25 9. 875-10. 25 
9.75-9.875 9.75-9.875 9.75-9. 875 
9.5-9.75(3) 9.5-9.75(3) 9.5-9.75(3) 
19 g 18,2-19.2 


91 oct reg 15.6 5 15.7(3) 
Baltimore, Md. 
16.8 


14.9 
13.1-13.4 
13.1 


9. 875-10.25 
9.75-9.875 


9.5-9.75(3) 


9.875-10.25 


x13.1-16.9x 15.1 
x13. 1-16.9x 15.1 
x12.1-15.2 14.1-15.2 
x12.1-14.1 14.1 


97 oct. prem. . 

95 oct. prem. . . 
91 oct. reg....... 
90 oct. reg... .. 
Buffalo, N. 7. 

95 oct prem. . t 18.6 18.6 
90 oct reg... . 16.1 16.1 
Charteston, S. C. 
96 oct. prem..... 14.95-16. 45x 
93 oct. prem 14 14.3 14.3 ; 

89 oct. reg....... 2.95-13.4 (2)12.95-13.4 (2)12.95-13.4 (2)12.95-13.4 
87 oct. reg....... 12.95 12.95 12.95 12.95 
Chicago, Hl. 


95-16. 45 95-16. 45 14.95-16. 45 


14.5 5)14.5 (5)14.5x (2)14.5-15(3) 

ye 3.75-14.5 (514 25- (5)14.25-14.5x  (2)14.25-14.75(3) 
14 125- 6. 5 14.125-15.5 = 14. 125-15.5 

(2)13.75 (2)13.75 (2)13.75 

x12. 25-12. 15 3) (4)12.75 (4)12. 75x (2)12.75-13.25(3) 
- (6)12.5-13.75 (6)12.5-13.75 (2)12.5-13.75 
x12.375-12.5 12.375-12.5 
12-12. 25x 12-12.625 


x12-12 375x 12.375-12.5 
xL1.75-12x 12-12.25 


14.5-15.5 14.5-15.5 14.5-15.5 
12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 


14.25-15.25 25-15. 25 14, 25-15.25 14. 25-15.25 
(2)11.75-12.25 Oil 75-12.25 (2)11.75-12.25 (2)11.75-12.25 


15. 4-16.65 15. 4-16.65 15.4-16.65 
15.15 15.15 15.15 
13.9(7) 3 “— = - 
13.4 


15.65 15.65 15.65 
15.15 15.15 15.15 
13.9 13.9 13.9 
13.4 13.4 13.4 
po aa Paul, Minn. 
(3)14.25-14.5(2) (3)14.25-14.5(2) (3)14.25-14.5(2) %14.375-15.4(4)x** 
Bane reg (3)12.5-12.75(2) (3)12.5-12.75(2) _ §-12.75(2) x13.625-12.75(4))x** 
**Oct. 29 prices: 96 oct. 14.25-14.5; 88 oct. 12.5-12.7 
Mobile, Ala. 
96 oct prem...... 15.6-16.6 15.6-16.6 15.6-16.6 15.6-16.6 
13.6(2) 13.6(2) 13.6(2) 13.6(2) 


New Haven, Conn. 
17.7(2) 17.7(2) 17.7(2) 17.7(2) 
91 oct reg 15. 2(2) 15.2(2) 15.2(2) 15.2(2) 


New Orleans, La. 
16.7 16.7 16.7 
89 oct reg 13.2 13.2 13.2 


Norfolk Va. 
97 oct. prem 15.7-17.3 15.7-17.3 
, 15.05 15.05 

91 oct. reg....... s 13.7(2) 13.7(2) 
90 oct. reg....... 13.55 13.55 13.55 


15.7-17.3 


Pensacola, Fla. 
96 oct. prem 15. 45-15.55 15. 45-15.55 15. 45-15.55 
15.05 15.08 15.05 

‘ 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 
87 oct. reg 13.3 13. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
97 oct prem...... 17.2 1 
91 oct reg 3.7-14. 1 


Pt. Everglades, Fla. 
96 oct. prem 

93 oct. prem 

$9 oct. reg....... 
87 oct. reg 


2-17.3 
714.8 


15.05-16.65 
15.1 


15.05-16.65 15.05-16.65 15. ~ ior 65 
15 15.15 15.15 15.1 
13. 1-13. 9(5) ~y ¥ 13.9(5) 13.3-13.9(5) 13 313, 9(5) 
13.4 13.4 13.4 


MOTOR GASOLINE 


Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 22 


yr pang RI. 
91 15.2 15.2 15.2 15.2(2) 


oninind Ga. 
96 oct prem...... 
89 oct reg 


Tampa, Fla. , 
96 oct. prem 
93 oct. prem. ... 


15.05-16.9 
13.3-13.9(4) 


15.05-16.9 
13.3-13.9(4) 


15.05-16.9 
13.3-13.9(4) 


15.05-16.9 
13.3-13.9(4) 


14.95-16.55 
5.05 

13. 2-13.8(5) 

13.3 


14.95-16.55 
15.05 
13.2-13.8(5) 
13.3 


14.95-16.55 


14.95-16.55 
15.05 5 
13. 2-13. 8(5) 
13.3 


15.05 

13. 2-13. 8(5) 
13.3 
Wilmington, N. C. 


96 oct. prem 
93 oct. prem 


14.02-16.35 14.02-16.3 
13.35-13.65 
12.52-13.2 


12, 27-12.3 


14.02-16.35 
13.35-13.65 
12.52-13.2 
12.27-12.3 


14.02-16.35 
13.35-13.65 
12.52-13.2 


12.27-12.3 12.27- 12. 3 


87 oct. reg....... 
Okla. (Okla. Shpt.) 
6 . 5-15 13.25-15 13.25-15 13.2 
88 oc (6) 1-75°12(8) (6)11.75-12(3) “ 75-12(3) (5) 11. 75120). 
60 = M & below 16. 75-11.125 10.75-11.125 .75-11.125 10. 75-11. 25x 
Oct. 29 price: 60 Oct. ceenaa ah 
Okla. Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
(4)13.25-14.5 (4)13.25-14.5 (4)13.25-14.5 (4)13.25-14.5 
we 5-11.75(2) (6)11.5-11.75(2) (6)11.5-11.75(2) (6)11.5-12 
ll 5- 10.5-11 10.5-11.25 


0.5- 10.5-11 
Oct. 29 prices: 88 ont. 11.5-11.75; 60 Oct. 10.5-11. 
N. Tex. (Tex. & New Mex. shpt.) 

13.75-15.3 13.75-15.3 13.75-15.3 
13.75-14.55 13.75-14.55 13.75-14.55 
12-13 12-13 12-13 
12-13 12-13 
12-12.5 5 12-12.5 
10.75-11.8 10.75-11.8 10.75-11.8 10.75-11.8 


13.75-15.3 
13.75-14.55 
12-1 


875 14.875 14.875 14.875 
13.75-14.125 13.75-14.125 13.75-14.125 13.75-14.125 
13 13 13 13 a 
12.25-12.75 12.25-12.75 12.25-12.75 12.25-12.75 
12.25(2) 12.25(2) 12.25(2) 12.25(2) 
11.5(3) 11.5(3) 11.5(3) 11.5(8) 
E. Tex. (Truck me. te lots) 
4-14.25 (3) 14-14. 25. (3)14-14.25 oe 14.25 
3-13. 5 e 12-12.5 12.5 
12-12.75 ie oy Mg 
12-12.5 
(2)11,25-11.5(2) (2115. 11.5(2) 


13.75 13.75 
12.5 12.5 


13.25 
12.75 
11.75 
11.5 
Kans. (For Kans. destinations only) ; 
96 oct —- (4)13.5-13.75 (3)13.5-13.75(2)  (2)13.5-13.75(3)x 
88 oct reg....... (6)11.75-11.875x (6)11 a (5)11. 75-12 (5)11.75-12x 
86 oct reg 11.25 11 x11.25 11.5 
60 oct Me & below (2)10.75-11.125x 10. 7-11. 25 10. 75-11 . 2 10.75-11.25x 
Western Penna. — 
94 oct prem 4.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 
88 13. 5-14.7 13.5-14.7 13.5-14.7 13,5-14.7 


(4)13.5-13.75 


Oll City: 
94 oct prem 4. 14.5-15 14.5-15 14.5-15 
1 ; 13-13.5 13-13.5 13-13.5 
Pittsburgh: 
15.4 15.4 15.4 
: 13.65 13.65 13.65 
Ohlio—Quotation of 8. v5 oo for delivery » Ohio points: 
14.5 14.5 14.5 
Central Michigan 
94 oct prem...... 15.25(6) 15.25(6) 15.25(6) 15.25(6) 
88 oct reg....... 13.5(6) 13.5(6) 13 .5(6) 13. 5(6) 
California Los Angeles District: 
Rack: 
x(6)14.6-14.9 x14.4-14.9 (2)14.3-14.9 
x(5)13.6-13.9 x13.4-13.9 x13 3-13.9 
x(6)12.6-12.9 x12.4-12.9 3-12.9 


96 oct prem 

93 oct prem 

84 oct reg 

Tank Car: 

96 oct prem x14.6(5) x14.4-14.6(4) (2)14.3-14. HY (2)14.3-14.6(3) 

93 oct prem...... ripe x13.4-13.6(4) x13.3-13.6 13. 1-13. 6(3) 
12.6(6) x12.4-12.6(5)  x12.3-12. 808) 12. 1-12.6(4) 

Tank Truck (400 al 2 tard 

96 oct prem..... 19.4 19.4 

84 oct reg..... . 18. ( 16.4 16.4 


San Franeisco District: 
96 oct prem 19.9 19.9 19.9 
84 oct reg , 16.9 16.9 





Refinery and terminal prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s Oilgram 
Price Service, a daily publication associated with NPN. 

Prices shown in refinery and terminal tables are sales prices, or quota- 
tions, or general offers, or posted prices, reported by refiners, by product 
pipe line terminal operators, by river terminal operators, and tanker 
terminal operators, for current sales and shipments, except as otherwise 
specified. 

Following types of prices are not for ‘‘open spot” transactions and 
therefore are not incluc ed in price tables: Prices arrived at by discounts 
off a specified price; “‘market-date-of-shipment” prices; prices named in 
rege Sys prices arrived at in accordance with arrangements made prior 

> date of sale. Prices made to brokers, and prices in inter-refinery trans- 
poll nie also are not considered in the tables except as noted below. 

Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, or truck 
transport lots or barge lots. Prices applying only to barge lots, or cargo lots, 


or truck transport lots, are so designated. Prices are in cents per sales. 
except wax and petrolatums in cents per pound, and where dollar sign ($) 
is shown, in dollars per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons. Prices do not leclode 
taxes or inspection fees. 

Prices are for crude oil and products lawfully produced and pamper, 
reported as received by Oilgram and NationaL PetroLeuM News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or distribu- 
tion or publication. 

Gulf Coast cargo prices are by refiners selling or quoting to other refineries, 
export agents or to large tanker terminal operators. 

Gasoline octane ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter “mM” is used to indicate the octane rating is by 
ASTM Motor Method. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of companies quoting when two or 
more quoted the price shown. Letter “‘X” indicates price change. 
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(October 29 prices unchanged from October 22 except as noted.) 
DISTILLATES & FUELS DISTILLATES & FUELS 
Gulf Coast Cargoes Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 227 Houston, Tex. Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 mg 
41-43 w.w. kero. . (4)9_5-10 (4)9.5-10 (6)9.5-9.75 6)9.5-0.75 Kerosine/No. 1... _ 10.5(2) 10.5(2) 10. §(2) 10. 5(2) 
, s+ (7)9-9.5 tar 5 x(7)9-9.5 8.75-9.5 do (2)9.5-9.7 (2)9.5-9.75 (2)9.5-9.75 (2)9.5-9.75 
53-57 d.i. gas oil.. (4)9.25-9.5 (4)9.25-9.5  x(4)9.25-9.5 9-9.5 No. 9.5-9.75 9.5-9.75 9.5-9.75 9.5-9.75 
48-52 di. gas oil. (4)9.125-9.375  (4)9.125-9.375 _x(4)9.125-9.375 8.875-9.375 d pap wees 5 99.5 99.5 $9.5 
43-47 d.i gas oil.. (3)9-9 95 (3)9-9.25 x(3)9-9. 25 8.75-9.25 jesel oi 
Be kere O10 pa. oe $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 plants... -9.75 9-9.5 9-9.5 99.5 
unker © fuel 2. 35-2. 60(2 2.15-2.60x (4)$2.10-2 15  (3)$2.10-2.15 
Bunker C fuel, mee: eee) ene , x$2. 38-2. 75x $2. 10-2. 50x $2.10-2.25 $2.10-2.25 
max 1% sulfur. x$2.55x x$2. 30-2. 60x $2.20-2.35 $2.20-2.35 x(2)$2.20-2.45(3) $2.10-2.45x $2.10-2.20(8) $2. 10-2.20(8) 


Albany, N.Y . No. ’ 

Kerosine/No. 1... 11.7(10) 11.7(10) 11.7(10) 11.7(10) » sulfur. . . $2.25 $2.25 > 

Be. 3 fea 11,111) 11 1(11) 11,1(11) 11.1(11) do barges... $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
11.88) 11.568) 11.5(5) kers. ..... $4.03(6) $4.03(6) $4.03(6) $4.03(6) 


x$4.36-4.45x = $4.11-4.37 $4.11-4.20 $4. 11-420 bun x$3. 82(5)x $3. 62(5) $3.62(5) $3.62(5) 
x$3.28(2)x $3.03(2) $3.03(2) $3.03(2) Bone. bunkers $2.20-2.50x (11) $2. 20-2.45x (11)$2.20-2.25 (11)$2.20-2.25 


wien Md. 
Kerosine/No. 1... : 8) 11.5(8) 11.5(8) 11.5(8) Jacksonville, Fla. 
do barges 11.25(6) 11.25(6) 11.25(6) Kerosine/No. 1... 2.2 x12.2(10) 11.8-12.2(9)x 11, 8(11) 
10.9(12) 10.9(12) 10.9(12) No. 2(8) x11.2(8) 10.9-11.2(7)x 10.9(8) 
do barg 10.65(7) 10.65(7) 10.65(7) Diesel oil, shore 
Viesel oil, shore plants 11.2(5) 11.2(5) x11.2(5)x 10.9(5) 
ae 344) 11.3(4) 11.3(4) 11.3(4) 
No. 4 fuel ; $3. 69(2) $3. 69(2) $3. 69(2) 2.72-2.95(5)x  $2.72(6) $2.72(6) $2.72(6) 
$3 63 $3 63 $3.63 $2.69-2.92(5)x $2.69(6) $2.69(6) $2 99(6) 
$3. 40(2) $3 40(2) $3. 40(2) 
, re $3 34(2) $3.34(2) $3. 34(2) bu $4.704(5) $4.704(5) x$4.704(5) x $4.578(5) 
No. 6 fuel, no sulf. BunkerC. bunkers $2.69-2.92(5)x $2.69(6) $2.69(6) $2. 69(6) 
ar : $2. 83(5)e $8. 0eRe oan 
a )x 2. 2. 80 : 
Light Diesel, eae ete Miami, Fla. 
bunkers... .. .  $4.60(4) $4.60(4) $4.60(4) $4.60(4) Kerosine/No. 1. 12.2 x12. 2x 11.8 11.8 
Heavy Diesel, Diesel oil, shore 
x$4.48(3)x $4.22(3) $4. 230) $4.22(3) plants 11. 4(3) 11.4(3) x11. 4(3)x 11.1(3) 
BunkerC, bunkers x$3.05(4)x $2.80(4) $2.80 $2. 80(4) ne 6 fuel, no sulf. $2.66 


$2.66 $2.66 

eee ia _ wie ~ Ao barges..2 2. x$286(2)x $2.63(2) $2.63(2) $2.63(2) 
No. 2 fuel 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 Cunbers $4.704(4) $4.704(4) x$4.704(4)x 4.57804) 
10.1 10.1 10.1 Bunker C. bunkers $2.63-2.86(2)x 2.63(3) $2.63(3) $2. 63(3) 


$2.77 $2.77 $2.77 


$2.23 $2.23 $2.23 Mpls-St. Paul, Minn. 


Li a ae _ $2.20 $2.20 $2.20 Range oil No.1.. x10.875-12.3 


2 10.875-12.3 


1 2 
5 10.25-11.5 


{ 5-13 5)11.12 
No. 2 fuel. ..... .x(3)10.25-11.5 { 5-115 5)10.5-1 
9.4(4) 9.4(4) 


B ee, bunkers 382.3902) $2.20 $2.20 $2.20(2) i 
unker unkers x$2.3 x 2. 20(2) $2.20(2) ‘ — ‘ e » 
oa. mae $ If 8. 8.7(4) 8.7(4) 
Readae/ie.’ is 11.6(16)  11.6(16) 11.6(16) 11.6(16) 
tie) 11(16) 11(16) 11(16) Mobile, Ala. 
Kerosine/No. 1... 11. 4(4) 11. 4(4) x11. 4(4)x 11.1(4) 
11.4(4) 11.4(4) 11.4(4) 11.4(4) ‘ : 10.5(2) 10.5(2) 10.5(2) 
3. 80(5) $3.64(4)c $3.64(4)c $3.64(4)e ; " 
No.6 fuel, nosulf. = ma unkers $4.284(2) $4.284(2) $4. 284(2) $4.284(2) 
x$3.11(5)xd $2. 86(5)d $2. 36(5)d $2. 86(5)d Bunker C . bunkers x$2. 45x $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
x$3.08(5)x $2. 83(5) $2.83(5) $2.83(5) 


$4.64(3) $4.64(3) $4.64(3) $4.64(3) oe 
83(5) ~ 2 
Bunker C, bunkers x$3_08(6)x $2. 83(5) $2.83(5) $2.83( Kerosine/No. 1... 11.5(9) 11.5(9) 11.5(9) 11.5(9) 


Buffalo, N. Y. No. 2 fuel 10.9(11) 10.9(11) 10.9(11) 10.9(11) 
e 12,55(5) 12.55(5) 12.55(5) 12.55(5) Diesel oil, shore 

Diesel fuel(a) . . . 12.45(3) 12. 45(3) 12. 45(3) 12. 45(3) plants 11.3(4) 11.3(4) 1.3(4) 11.3(4) 

} aa =p 12.05(5) 12 05(5) 12.05(5) No. x$3.97 $3.80 $3.80 3. 80 
No. 5 fuel. . a rr 25x 10 65 . 10.65 No. 6 fuel, no sulf. 

No. 6 fuel. 7-10.3x 9.7(2) 9.7(2) 9.7(2) x$3. 10(3)x $2. 85(3) $2. 85(3) $2. 85(3) 

(a) Prices of some tae to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown. fob barges. x$3.07(2)x $2. 82(2) $2. 82(2) $2.82(2) 


Charleston, S. C. ’ ; i. 
J . bunk $4.62 $4.62 $4.62 $4.62 
Keromne/No. 1... 11.3(6) 11.3(6) 11.3(6) 11.3(6) + 
No. 2fuel.......  10.9(6) 10.9(6) 10.9(6) 10.9(8) Fos ace a x$3.07x $2.52 $2.82 $2.82 
— - shore = 
11(3) 11(3) 11(3) 11(3) Kerosine/No. 1... 10.3(4) 10.3(4) 10.3(4) 10.3(4) 
No. 2 fuel. 9.75(3) 9.75(3) 9.75(3) 
x$2.99(2)x $2.75(2) $2.75(2) $2.75(2) Diesel oil, shore 
do barges... x$2.96(3)x $2.72(3) $2.72(3) $2.72(3) plan 10.1(3) 10.1(3) 10.103) 
Light Diesel, . 5 fue’ x$2 $2.77 $2.77 
bunkers. ..... $4. 47(2) $4. 47(2) $4.47(2) $4.47(2) No. ’ . 
2. 96(4) 7 7 ! x$2.43(2)x $2.23(2) $2. 23(2) $2.33(2) 
Bunker C, bunkers x$2.96(4)x $2.72(4) $2.72(4) $2.72(4) 4012) 32.2012) 322012) $2202) 


Chicago, Ill. 

Range oil/No, 1.. (7)11.25-12.2  x(8)11.25-12.2 (3)10.75-12.2  »(5)10.75-12.2 $4.03(4) $4.03(4) $4.03(4) $4.03(4) 

(8)10.25-11.1  x(9)10.25-11.1 (6)10-11.1 x(10)10-11.1 i 

No. 5 fuel, low. . k x$3.82(3)x $3 .62(3) $3 .62(3) $3.62(3) 
8.85 8.85 8.85 Bunker C, bunkers x$2.40(3)x $2.20(3) $2.20/3) $2.20(3) 


25-1 
1 


$4.03(2) $4.03(2) $4.03(2) 


~*~ 5 fuel, high 
8 faci (3)8.8-9.1 (3)8.8-9.1 (3)8.8-9.1 (3)8.8-9.1 
No. met, Ow = * . a New York Harbor 
e rf 
7.95-8.05 (3)7.95-8.05 (3)7.95-8.05 3)7.95-8.05 Kerosine No. L... 11.5(22) 11.5(22) 
* 7.7-8.05 7.7-8.05 ne 11.25(21) 11.25(21) 
(3)7.7-8.05 (3)7.7-8.08 (3)7.7-8.05 , 109/19) 109/19) 
10.65(21) 10.65(21) 
No. 5 fuel 0° 10° 10° 10° 
\ > 9.35° 9.35° 9.35 7 11.3(6) 11.3(6) 
*—delivered Cleveland. No. 'x(12)$3.83-4.30x (12)$3.66-4.22 (12)$3.66~4.22 
Corpus Christi, Tex. . .x(12)$3.80-4.20x (12)$3.63-4.12 (12)$3.63-4.12 
No. 6 fuel, no sulf. No. l x$3 53x $3.30 $3.30 
$2.23 $2.23 $2.23 wee. %$3.50x $3.27 $3.27 
$2.20 $2.20 $2.20 No. 6 fuel, no sulf. 
Bunker C, bunkers x$2. 35x $2. 20-2. 25(2) $2. 20-2. 25(2) $2. 20-2. 25(2) ar x$3.08(16)x $2. 83(16) $2. 83/16) $2.83(16) 
Detroit, Mich. do bi x$3.05(16)x $2.80(16) $2. 80(16) $2.80(16) 
i i .55-12.7 12.55-12.7 12.55-12.7 12.55-12.7 7 
(2)12.55-12.7  (2)12.55-12.7 (2)12.55-12. 7 (2)12. 55-12. If 3. 33(2) $3 .03(2) $3 .03(2) $3 .03(2) 
+ 55-11.7 a Sama ay 55-11.7 a do bi 4 $3 .00(2) $3.00(2) $3.00(2) 
os 3 9.6(2) 9.6(2) 6(2) i iesel, 
Hr 8.6(2) 8.6(2) Hi 6(2) bunk $4.60(4) $4. 60(4) $4.60(4) $4.60(4) 
(c)Some suppliers pee "s, 59 bbl. to resellers only. (d)One supplier quotes $2.81 to iesel, 
resellers only. b x$4. 48(4)x $4.22(4) $4.22(4) $4.22(4) 
(e) Some suppliers quote $2.93 to consumers. Bunker C, bunkers x$3.05(i1)x $2.80(12) $2. 80(12) $2.80(12) 
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Refinery and Terminal Prices 





October 29 prices unchanged from October 22 except as noted.) 
DISTILLATES & FUELS 


Nov. 12 Nov. 5 
11.5(7) 11.5(7) 
10.9(7) 10.9(7) 


11.3(5) 


$2.82(3) 
$2.76(4) $2.76(4) 


$4.60(4) $4.60(4) 


$4. 22(3) $4.22(3) 
$2.76(6) $2.76(6) 


x11.4(4)x 11.1(2) 
10.5(4) 10.5(4) 


10.5(2) 10.5(2) 


11.5(9) 11.5(9) 
11.25(7) 

10.9(9) 
10.65(7) 


11.3(6) 
$3.78(3) 
$3. 48(5) 


$2. 83(9) 
$2.80(8) 


$3.03(5) 
$3.00(4) 


$4.60(4) 
$4.22(4) 
$2. 80(8) 


(2)11,8-12.2(2)x 
x11.2(4) 


Norfolk, Va. 
Kerosine/No. 1.. 
No. 2 fuel. . ; 
— oil, shore. 


ts 
No. oted, no sulf, 


Nov. 19 
11.5(7) 
10.9(7) 


11.3(5) 


x$3.07(3)x 
x$3.01(4)x 


$4.60(4) 


x$4.48(3)x 
Bunker G, bunkers x$3.01(6)x 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Kerosine/No. 1 .. 


. 22 
11.5(7) 
10.9(7) 


11.3(5) 
$2.82(3) 


11.3(5) 


$2. 82(3) 
$2.76(4) 


$4.60(4) 


$4. 22(3) 
$2.76(6) 


11.4(4) 
10.5(4) 


10.5(2) 
11.5(9) 


11. 4(4) 
10.5(4) 


10. 5(2) 
11.5(9) 


ants.” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— 3 


10 65(7) 

11.3(6) 
x$3.98(4)x 
x$3.68(5)x 


x$3.08(10) 
x$3.05(9) 


10.65(7) 

11.3(6) 
$3.78(3) 
$3. 48(5) 


$2.83(9) 
$2. 80(8) 


$3.03(5) 
$3.00(4) 


$4.60(4) 


$4.22(4) 
$2.80(8) 


11.3(6) 
$3.78(3) 
$3. 48(5) 


$2.83(9) 
$2.80(8) 


$3.03(5) 
$3.00(4) 


$4.60(4) 


$4.22(4) 
$2. 80(8) 


11.8(5) 
10.9(4) 


10.9(4) 


$2. 66(3) 
$2.63(4) 


$4.578(4) 
$2.63(4) 


No. *s, facl max 
1%, sulf. . 
do barges..... 
Light Dyesel, 
bunkers, ... 
Heavy Diesel, 


. .%(4)$3. 28-3. 33x 
x(3)$3.25-3. 30x 


$4.60(4) 


x$4.48(4)x 
Bunker C, bunkers x$3.05(9)x 
Pt. Everglades, Fla. 
Kerosine/No. 1... 12.2(4) 
No. 2 fuel ‘ 


11.2(4) x11.2(4) 


$2. 66(3) 
$2.63(4) 


x$4.704(4)x 
$2.63(4) 


x$2. 89(3)x 
2.63-2.86(3)x 


$2.66(3) 
$2.63(4) 


$4.704(4 
$2. 63(4) 


Light Diesel, 

bunkers $4.704(4) 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.63-2.86(3)x 
Portland, Me. 
Kerosine/No. 1 . 11.7(9) 
11.1(9) 


11.7(9) 
11.1(9) 


11.5(3) 
$2. 86(3) 


$2. 83(2) 
$2.83 


11.7(9) 11.7(9) 
1g 11.1(9) 
oe ~ oil, shore 
11.5(3) 11.5(3) 
$2. 86(3) 
$2. 83(2) 
$2.83 


11.5(3) 


$2. 86(3) 
$2.83(2)) 
$2.83 


No. stu, no sulf, 
x$3.11(3)x 
x$3.08(2)x 
Bunker C, bunkers x$3.08x 


Providence, R. |. 

Kerosine/No. 1... 

No. 2 fuel 

Diesel oil, shore 
plants 


11.6(9) 
11(9) 


11.6(9) 
11(9) 


11.6(9) 
11(9) 


11.6(9) 
11(9) 


11. 4(3) 
$3.64(4) 


11.4(3) 
$3.64(4) 


$2.84(4) 


11. 4(3) 
$3.64(4) 


$2.84(4) 
$2.81(4) $2.81(4) $2.81(4) 


x$3. 29-3. 39x $3.04-3.14 $3.04-3,14 $3.04-3.14 
x$3. 26x $3.01 $3.01 $3.01 


$4.64 $4.64 $4.64 
$2.81(3) $2.81(3) $2.81(3) 


~ ag no sulf. 
x$3.09(4)x 
x$3_06(4)x 


$2.84(4) 


No. 6 fuel, max, 
1% sulf 


$4.64 
Bunker C, bunkers x$3.06(3)x 
Savannah, Ga. 
Kerosine/No. 1... x12.2(7) 
x11.2(7) 


11. 8-12.2(6)x 
10.9-11.2(6)x 


11.8(7) 
10. 9(7) 
11.2(5) 10.9(5) 
$3.28 $3.28 


$2.75(5) $2.75(5) 
$2.72(6) $2.72(6) 


$4.704(5) x$4.704(5)x 
$2.72(5) 2. 72(5) 


x11.2(5)x 
” $3.28 


5-2.99(4)x 
96(4)x 


$2.75(5) 
$2.72(6) 


“$4.578(5) 


$4.704(5) 
£$2.72(5) 


bunkers 
Bunker C, bunkers (2)$2.72-2.96(3)x 


DISTILLATES & FUELS 


Tampa, Fla. 
gs ‘.. 


Nov. 19 
12.1(9) 
11.1(7) 


11.1(6) 


$2.61-2.83(3)x 
$2.59-2.80(4)x 


$4. 662(5) 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.59-2.80(4)x 


Toledo, Ohio 
12.2 
11.65 
11.95-12.65 
10.95-11.65 


9(3 


) 
No. 6 fuel..... 8-8. 25(3) 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Kerosine/No. 1... $11.3(7) 


10.9(7) 


Okla. (Okla. shpt.) 


42-44 w.w. kero. . 
58 & _ wa 


(4)10,125-10.625 


5-10.5 
gp. 75-10.375 
(4)9.125-9.5(2) 
(2)$2.00-2.20 


No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


Okla. Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
42-44 WwW. pa... (3)10-10.25(8) 


9.625-10.25 


8.875-9.5 
(2)$2.00-2.20 


N. Tex. (Tex. & New Mex. shpt.) 
42-44 w.w. kero.. 9.2-10 


ese! . 
No 6 fuel $2.05-2.25 


W. Tex. (Tex. & New Mex. shpt.) 
42-44 w.w.kero,, 9.75-10.75 


No. 6 fuel 


E. Tex. (Truck transport lots) 
42-44 w.w. kero. . (2)9.5-9.75 
58 .— v. di. 


9 
No. 6 fuel $2.00-2.25 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck transport fots) 
42-44 w. bedi 9.5 


No. 6 5 teal 
Kans. (For Kans. destinations only) 


42-44 w.w. kero.. (4)10.25-10.5 
58 & abv. di. 
'5-10(2) 


we. a75-10. 125 


$2.65-2.70 
(2)$2.05-2.25(2) 


Nov. 12 
12.1(9) 
11.1(7) 


11.1(6) 


$2.61(5 
$2.59(5 


$4.662(5) 
$2.59(5) 


Cet. 22 
11.7(8) 
10.8(6) 


10.8(6) 


$2.61(5) 
$2.59(5) 


$4.656(5) 
$2.59(5) 


Nov. 5 
x12.1(9)x 
x11.1(7)x 


x11.1(6)x 


$2.61(5) 
$2.59(5) 


x$4.662(5)x 
$2.59(5) 


13.2 

11.65 
11.95-12.65 
10.95-11.65 


9(3) 
§-8.25(3) 


12.2 

11.65 
11.95-12.65 
10.95-11.65 
9(3) 

8-8. 25(3) 


12.2 

11.65 
11.95-12.65 
10.95-11.65 


9(3) 
8-8. 25(3) 


$11.3(7) 11.3(7) 
10.9(7) 10.9(7) 


11(3) 11(3) 
$3.61 $3.61 


$4. 47(3) 


$11.3(7) 
10.9(7) 
11(3) 
$3.61 


$4.47(3) $4.47(3) 


(4)10.125-10.625 (4)10.125-10.625 (4)10.125-10.625 


9.5-10.5 
(3)9.75-10.375 
(4)9.125-9.5(2) 
(2)$2.00-2.20 


9.5-10.5 
(3)9.75-10.375 
(4)9.125-9.5(2) 
(3)$2.00-2.20 


9.5-10.5 
(3)9.75-10.375 
(4)9.125-9.5(2) 
(2)$2.00-2.20 


(3)10-10.25(5) 


9.625-10.25 
9.5-10.125 


.875-9.5 
(2)$2.00-2.20 


(3)10-10.25(5) (3) 10-10. 25(5) 
9.625-10.25 9.635-10.25 
9.5-10.125 9.5-10.125 
8.875-9.5 8.875-9.5 

(3)$2.00-2.20  (2)$2.00-2.20 


9.2-10 


9-10.375 
$2.05-2.25 


9.2-10 


9-10.375 
$2.05-2.25 


9.2-10 


9-10.375 
$2.05-2.25 


9.75-10.75 9.75-10.75 
9.75-10.25 
9.125-9.5 


$2.10-2.26 


9.75-10.75 

9.75-10.25 

9.125-9.5 
$2.10-2.26 


$2.10-2.26 
(2)9.5-9.75 
8.75-9.75 
9 
$2.00-2.25 


(2)9.5-9.75 
8.75-9.75 
9 
$2.00-2.25 


(2)9.5-9.75 
“ae 
$2.00-2.25 


9.5 
9.25 
$2.00 
(4)10.25-10.5 


9.875~10(2) 
(4)9.875-10.125 


(4)10.25-10.5 


9.875-10(2) 
(4)9. ha. 125 


(4)10.25-10.5 


9.875-10(2) 
(4)9.875-10.125 
99.5 


$2.65-2.70 $2.65-2.70 $2.65-2.70 
(2)$2.05-2.25(2) (2)$2.05-2.25(2) (2)$2.05-2.25(2) 





soumnenne " TERMIN ALS 


Hopewell, Me 
Wilmington, N. 
Charleston, S. c 
Savannah, 

Port Everglades, 
Tampa, Fla. 


Birmingham, Ala 
Mosigemety. Ala 
Cane .. 
Greenville, 

Fe Kroruille, Town. 
on, S. C. 








Panama City, Fla. 


a, 


mre Quality 
Petroleum Products 


e Gasoline 

e Kerosene 

e Diesel Fuel 
e Heating Oils 


poorer GA. 
1401 Peachtree Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Benedum-Trees Bidg. 
TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
Refinery 
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October 29 prices unchanged from October 22 except as noted.) DISTILLATES & FUELS 
DISTILLATES & FUELS Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 
Nov, 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 22 oi ~y - 


Ark. (Fer shot. to Ark. & La.) ; 
42-44 w.w. kero. . 10.25 10.25 Ligh ss 
10.25 10.25 


12.7-13.2x 


‘ $2.70-3. 10x 
Heavy ss: 
2. 35-2. 60x 
9.375 9.375 Tank Truck (400 gals. or more) 
40-43 w.w. kero -19x 


9.75 9.75 
9.375 9.375 Stove dist— 


PS 100... 
aes TH Diesel fuel— 
$2.40 $2 40 PS 200... 
Pacific Coast 

Ships’ bunkers, or deep tank lots. 


11.75-12.05 11.75-12.05 11.75-12.05 x11.75-12.05 San Pedro, Calif. 
11,75(2) 11.75(2) 11.75(2) 11.75(2) Diesel—PS 200... (4)$4.83-5.25x $4. 83(5) $4. 83(5) $4. 83(5) 
. , 11.5 11.5 Bunker C—PS 400 (4)$: 50 = (4)$2.10-2.50 — (4)$2.10-2.50x (4)$2. 10-2. 20 
(3)11.25-11.3 © (3)41.25-11.3 = (3)11.25-11.3 (3) 11.25-11.3 
7R (6 75/9) San Francisco, Calif. 
10.75(2) 10. 75(2) 10.75(2) 10.75(2 Diesel) —PS 200... 3) 46x $5.05(4) $5.05 (4) 05(4) 
Bunker C—PS 400 5-2.55 (3)$2.15-2.55 3)$2. 15-2. 55x ae 15-2.25 


12.25-12.4 12.25-12.4 2. 2. 2.25-1: Seattle, Wash. 
Diesel—PS 200... (3)$5 67x $5. 25(4) $5. 25(4) $5. 25/4) 
Bunker C—P3 400 3)$2.1 5-2.85 3)$2. 45-2. 85 3)$2.45-2.85x (3)§$2.45-2.50 
Portland, Ore. 
Diesel—PS 200... (3) -5. 67x $5.25(4) $5. 25(4) $5. 25(4) 
Bunker C—PS 400 (3 5-2. 85 3)$2. 45-2. 85 3)$2.45-2.85x (3)$2.45-2,50 
Tee 5 wk eg 12. Hi 55(3) 2. 2.55(: Mexico 4 
11.8-12. 11. 8-12. 3 11.8-12 8-12. “heat, . ; . 
12. 3-12. 55(2) 12:3-12.55(2)  12.3-12 55(2) 2 3-12 55(5 Ships’ bunkers; U. 8. dollars per bbl. of 159 liters. 
fi il. - 11.85 11.75-11.85 11.75-11.85 5-11.8 Guaymas 
gravity fuel 11.5 11.5 11.5 Diesel. . $6.20 $6.20 $6.20 
Bunker C....... $3.10 3.10 < $3.10 
Central Michigan 
13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 Manzano aa ps - as 
13.1 13.1 13.1 13.1 oe” Oe 3 10 “33, $3.10 
13.6 13.6 13.6 13.6 ee reese? 
12.1-12.6 12.1-12.6 12.1-12.6 12.1-12.6 Minatitlan 
10 10 Diesel $4 $4.15 


10 10 15 
\ 9.2(2) 9.2(2) 9.2(2) 9.2(2) Bunker C....... ‘ 2.2 $2 $2.20 
No. 6 fuel 8. 45(2) 8. 45(2) 8. 45(2) 8.45(2) z 
Salina Cruz 
x85 $5.38 


oe Setcions of . A Ohio for ae to Ohio points, Diesel 5. 48 5 
‘erosine. 13.1 13.1 a Bunker C....... 3. $3.1 $3.10 
No. 1 fuel. . \ 12.9 ; ; 
Tampico 
No. 2 fuel 11.9 E Diesel aT $4. $4.15 


1 > 4n . + 
California-Los Angeles District: Bunker C...... 45 2.2 $2.20 $2.20 
Rack: Veracruz 
Stove dist.— Bunker C. x$2.45 20 $2.20 $2.20 
9. 25-10. 2(2) 9. 25-10. 2(2) 9. 25-10. 2(2) 9. 25-10. 2(2) At most Atlantic Coast points prices a some sellers for distillate fuels to bulk commercia 
consumers are 0.15 higher than prices shown. 


9-9.8 9-9.8 9-9.8 
$2.65(3) $2.65(3) $2.65(2) $2.65(2) NATURAL GASOLINE 
Prices are to blenders on freight basis shown; shipments may originate in any Mid-Con- 


(4)$2.15-2.25 (4)$2.15-2.25 (4)$2.16-2.25 (4)$2. 15-2.25 tinent manufacturing district. 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 22 


eds. 
Diesel fuel— 
PS 200 


14-15x 14 14 14 FOB Group 3 
Crs 26-7( 5-5 otations)4,5-5 uotations) 4.5-5 (Quota s) 5 2 s 
9.25-14.2x 9.25-13.7 9.25-13.7 9.25-13.7 irade 26-70 ....4.5-5 (Quotations)4,5-5 (Quotations) 4.5-5 (Quotations) 5 (Quotations) 


FOB Breckenridge. Tex. 
9-12.7x 9-12.2 9-12.2 9-12.2 Grade 26-70 .... 4 (Quotation Py Quotation 4 (Quotation) 4.5 (Quotation 


**Oct. 29 price: FOB Breckenridge, 4-4.5 (Quotations). 


** 


(4)$2.65-3.05x $2.65(4) $2.65(2) $2. 65(2) 


Tank Truck (400 Baynes ~/ (4)$2.15-2.30  (4)$2.15-2.30  (3)$2.15-2.30 LP-GAS 
‘ank Truc! is. or more): , , . — 
40-43 w.w. kero... 17.5-18.5x 17.5 17.5 17.5 Produgers’ ccatract Pricws, tank art ita 
Stove dist— Propane: 

4.3 ms 14.2 New York Harbor 9.55-9.8 9.55-9.8 9.55-9.8 x9 55-9 8x 

Philadelphia, Pa.. x9. 3(3 8.8-9.3(2 

12.7 : 12.7 Toledo, Ohio 5 
San Francisco District: ae oe. 
Tank Car: ‘ 


41-43 w.w. kero. . 18-19x a . P Baton Rouge, La 
Shreveport, La... 


4.7-15.7x ‘ 3 ; New Orleans, La 








Fluorescent color for 
solvent extracted and 
additive lube oils 


BETTER 


Petroleum Colors 


PATENT CHEMICALS, 


INCORPORATED 


30 E. 40 St., N.Y¥.C. EV 8-41 Paterson 4, New Jers 
oe mi PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


INDEPENDENT 
MARKETERS 














Marketer of Petroleum Products 
Maine to South Carolina 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION ER: 


New York Boston NEW YORK 20.N.Y 
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(October 29 prices unchanged from October 22 except as noted.) 


LUBRICATING OILS 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 N 


ov. 5 Oct. 22 


Cylinder Stocks 








Nov. 19 





LUBRICATING OILS 
Nov. 12 


Nov. 5 


Oct. 22 






Viseous Neutrals—No. 3 col Vis at 70 F _ 8.6 2 
200 vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 flash. dis 3 aes ae Gulf at ibeens Refined Oils ale B hid. Continent a crude; FOB ship at Gulf 
a 27(2) 27(2) 27(2) 27(2) for export. 

15 p.t.. 26(2) 26(2) 26(2) 26(2) Bright Stock, vis. at 210° 

_ Sree 25(5) 25(5) 25(5) 25(5) 150-160 via. 

150 vie (143 at 100°) n0-a08 flash. - isis ssa 0-10 p.t., 95 vi.  25(5) 25(5) 25(5) 25(5) 

= ?. ps yf ant 24(2) 24(2) Neutral Oils—Vis. at port 965 v.i.; 0-10 p.t.: 

a 234) 23(4) 23(4) 23(4) 100 vis (5) 2185 iy oy 
Bright Stock 4 -5¢ 
145-155 vis. at 210, No. 8 col 3.5) 22.5(5) 22..5(5) 

' , No. . . ‘ (3)23:8 24(2) — (3)23.5-24(2) (3) 28. 5-24(2) 

+1 ae +4 S = 4 South Texas 

25 al 97(5) 27(5) 27(5) 27(5) fe pe 100° F., FOB S. Tex. refineries for domestic and/or export sh'pment. 
Cylinder Stocks ee 

600.r.filterable..  20.5(4) 20.5(4) 20. 5(4) 20.5(4) 100 vis. wa 1% — 

6 ar. 21.5(4) 21.5(4) 21.5(4) 2-40 aa Bes aac -25(5) 13. 25(5) 13. 25(5) 13.25(5) 
400 flash (4)23-24 (4)23-24 (4)23-24 (4)23-24 } 

630 flash . (2)24-25 (3)24-25 (3)24-25 (3)24-25 m. _% he’ :3 14.75(5) 14.75(5) 14.75(5) 14.75(5) 
“Viid-Continent 

FOB Tulsa basis for domestic shipment only, bright stock, vis. at 210° neutrals, vis. at — No. 2% 15.25(5) 15.25(5) 15.25(5) 15.25(5) 
100° 0-10 p.p. i jcol..... 15.75(5) 15.75(5) 15.75(5) 15.75(5) 
Bright “+ Conventional sie i 16(5) 16(5) 16(5) 16(68) 
“ ql 24 24 24 24 1200 vis. No. 3-4 

150-160 vis. D: aes 16.5(5) 16.5(5) 16.5(5) 16.5(5) 

0-10 p.p 22(2) 2412) 22(2) 22(2) 2000 vis. No.4col. —17(5) 17(5) 17(5) 17(5) 

10-25 p.p. 21.5 21.5 21.5 21.5 - om 7 
120 vis. D, 100 vis. No. 5- 

0-10 pap. 21 21 21 21 hei 53: 13.25(5) 13.25(5) 13.25(5) 13.25(5) 

200 vis. No. 5— 
— eet 14.75(5) 14.75(5) 14.75(5) 14.75(5) 

0-10 .p.. 5 v.i. (4)24-25 (4)24-25 (4)24-25 (4)24-25 - ae 15.25(5) 15.25(5) 15.25(5) 
Neutrul Oils—Conventional— Pale Oils 500 vis. No. 5-6 wees Sopa 
40-85 vis. TEER 15.75(5) 15.75(5) 15.75(5) 15. 75(5) 

No. 2 col. 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 750 o No. 5-6 6(8) 108) - , 
eee rr ese i 16( 16(5 

No. 2 col 145 14.5 14.5 14.6 1200 vis. No. 5-6 
(50 vis. No. 3col. 16.75 16. 75 16. 75 i6 75 x ae ia 16.5(5) 16.5(5) 16.5(5) 16.5(5) 
180 vis. No. 3 col. 17 1 2 vis, No 
200 vis. No.3 col. 17. 25(2) 7 25(2) i. ma 17.25(2) sates: 17(5) 17(5) 17(5) 17(5) 
250 vis. No.3 col 17.5 17.5 17.5 17.5 
280 vis. No.3 col. = 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 AVIATION GASOLINE 
400 vis. No. 3 col. 18 18 18 18 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 22 
Neutral Oils—Solvents— 95 v.i. Gulf Coast Cargoes 
170-180 vis. .... (2)19.5-20.5(3) (2)19.5-20.5(3) (2)19.5-20.5(3) (2)19.5- 20. 5(3) Grade 115/145... 18.5 18.5 18.5 18.5 
200-210 vis....... (3)19.75-20.75(3) (3)19.75-20.75(3) (3)19.75-20.75(3) (3)19.75-20.75(3) Grade 110/130... 17 17 17 17 
300 vis, (2)20,25-21.25(2) (2)20,25-21.25(2) (2)20,25-21,25(2) (2)20.25-21.25(2) Grade 91/96..,.. 15.5 15.5 15.5 15.5 
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Couplings 


Oust Cap 









Save time in 
deliveries—and save 
wear on equipment 
—by using Ever-Tite 
Couplings. 
Ever-Tite engineering 
assures performance 
you can count on— 
and Ever-Tite 
durability reduces 
maintenance to a 
minimum. There is an 
Ever-Tite for every 
need. Ask your 
distributor now. 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC. 
254 West 54th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
EVER-TITE 


Shank Hose 
Coupling 



























EVER-TITE 
Adapter and 
Coupler 








Dust Plug 








This Is Your 
Market Place! 


Write today for Advertising 


Space Rates 






NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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@ SOLVENT 


NEUTRALS 


AND BRIGHT STOCKS 
@ MULTI-PURPOSE OILS 


@ CYLINDER STOCKS 


DEEP ROCK OIL COMPANY 


306 N. ROBINSON e 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


PHONE REgent 6-1491 
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(October 29 prices unchanged from October 22 except as noted.) 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
(MIL-F-5572) 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 


19.1 
17.6 
17.1 


19.2 
17.7 
17.2 


19 19 
17.5 17.5 
17 17 


18 18 
16.5 16.5 
16 16 
New Orleans, La. 
Grade 100/130... 18 18 
Grade 91/9 , : 16.5 16.5 
Grade 80 16 16 


19. 1(2) 19. 1(2) 19. 1(2) 
17.6(2) 17.6(2) 17.6(2) 
17.1(2) 17.1(2) 17.1(2) 
Norfolk, Va. 
Grade 100/130. . . : 19.1 19.1 19.1 
17.6 17.6 17.6 
17.1 17.1 17.1 
18.85 18.85 18.85 


17.35 17.35 17.35 
17.35 17.35 17.35 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 22 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mineral spirits 16. 5(4) 16.5(4) 16.5(4) 16.5(4) 


Boston, Mass. 
V. M. & P. 


naphtha 18. 5(4) 18.5(4) 18.5(4) 18.5(4) 
Mineral spirits... 17..5(5) 17.5(5) 17.5(5) 17.5(5) 


New York Harbor 


18(4) 18(4) 18(4) 18(4) 
17(5) 17(5) 17(5) 17(5) 


naph 17.5(4) 17.5(4) 17.5(4) 17.5(4) 
Mineral spirits. . . 16. 5(5) 16.5(5) 16.5(5) 16. 5(5) 
Providence, R. |. 

V. M. & P. 

naphtha....... 19.5 19.5 19.5 19.5 
Mineral spirits. . . 17.5(5) 17.5(5) 17 5(5) 17.5(5) 
FOB Group 3 
Stoddard solvent 12.375(4) 
Cleaners naphtha. 12.875(3) 
V. M. & P. 


12.875(4) 
11. 875(4) 


12.375(4) 
12. 875(3) 


12.875(4) 


12.375(4) 
12.875(3) 


12. 875(4) 
Mineral spirits. . . 11. 875(4) 11.875(4) 11.875(4) 
Rubber solvent... 12.875(4) 12.875(4) 12.875(4 12.875(4) 
Lacquer diluent. . (2)13.125-13.375 (2)13.125-13.375 (2)13.125-13.375 (2)13.125-13.375 
Benzol diluent.. (2)14.125-14.625 (2)14.125-14.625 (2)14.125-14.625 (2)14.125-14.8625 
Western Penna. 
Oil City: 
Stoddard solvent. 17 17 


12.375(4) 
12.875(3) 


12.875(4) 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent. 17(3) 17(3) 17(3) x17(3) 
Ohio— Quotations of 8.0 Ohio for delivery to Ohio points. 

V. M. & P. 

naphtha..... 18 18 

Mineral spirits. . . 17 17 

toddard solvent 17 17 

Rubber solvent. 15 875 15.875 


JET FUEL 
(MIL-F-5624) 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 
Gulf Coast Cargoes 
Grade JP-4 


x9-9.25(2) 8.75-9.25(2) 


PETROLATUMS 


Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 22 
Western Penna. 
Bbls.; carloads; tank cars. 2.25c less 
i (3)8.375-8.5 (3)8.375-8.5 x(3)8.375-8.5x  (2)8.125-8.25(2) 
8(4 x8(4) (3)7.75-7.875 
x(3)7. 875-8x (2)7.625-7.75(2) 
x7.375-7.5(3)x  (2)7.125-7.375 
(3)6.5-6.625 x(3)6.5-6. 625x 5 
(3)6.5-6.625 x(3)6.5-6.625x 
(3)6.25-6.375 x(3)6.25-6.375x 
6-6.25 x6-6. 252 


(3)7. 875-8 
7.375-7. 5(3) 
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PARAFFIN WAX 


Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 22 

Western Penna. (t.c. in bulk) 
124-6 AMP white 

crude scale....  6(3) 6(3) 6(3) 6(3) 
Atlantic Seaboard 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP. Prices for carload lots. Domestic prices 
FOB refinery; scale in bags or bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices FAS; scale in 
bags or bbls.; fully refined in bags or cartons. 


Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Oct. 22 
New York Domestic 


124-30 white crude 


le ‘ 8.6(3) 8. 6(3) 8. 6(3) 
Fully Refined 


123-133. . ; 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 
135-145. . . 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 
149-151. ... , 10.55 10.55 
New York Export 
124-30 white crude 

ecal 


le ‘ 7.35(3) 7.35(3) 7 .35(3) 
Fully Refined 


123-133......... 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 
135-145... 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 9.05(4) 


ORDER NOW 


COMPLETE—Petroleum Prices! Facts! . - . 
any oil price for any given day! 


the 1955 edition of Platt’s 


OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 
(32nd edition) 


Platt’s OIL PRICE HANDBOOK provides finger-tip information 
for busy oil executives . . . marketers buyers sellers 
company and association statisticians research analysts . . 
accountants . . . in fact, for anyone who deals with oil prices 
in any way, this handbook is a MUST to complete their 1956 
business library. 


Platt’s Oll PRICE HANDBOOK contains ali the vital oi! price 
information for the year of 1955, accurately reported and pub- 
lished in one complete single source package. You can find 
any oil price or any oil price change merely by turning to the 
appropriate conveniently die-cut marginal index . the low 
and high for any given day, the lows and the highs monthly 
and yearly averages for any given petroleum product 


More complete than any of the 31 previous editions, with a 
new and improved type style, the new Platt’s OIL PRICE HAND- 
BOOK sells at $20.00 per copy. It comes to you in a durable 
and attractive cover, case bound. This edition is printed in a 
limited quantity, so rush your order for your copy today! 


Send your order with payment to 
Reader Service Department 


National Petroleum News 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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TANK WAGON prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do however, include 
cei fees, amounts of which may be obtained by writing to 
NPN. Gasoline taxes, shown in separate column include 3¢ federal 
and state taxes; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes. 
Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes 





Socony Mobil 

Mobilgas Gasoline 
(Regular) 

Dir. Cons. Gasoline 


*Mobil 
TH. TW. “Fewe A bf 


T.C 


oe 
a“ 
@ 
a 


New York City 
Manhattan x16.3 x16.8 
Bronx . ; x16.3 x16.8 
Kings .. .. x16.3 x16.8 
Queens . ; x16.3 x16.8 
Richmond x16.3 x16.8 
Albany, N.Y. x16.5 x17.0 
Binghamton 5.7 x16.8 x17.3 
Buffalo .... x15.9 x16.9  x17.4 
Jamestown 172 Mave 
Mt. Vernon x16.3 «16.8 
Plattsburg x18.1 x18.6 
Rochester .... x16.9 x17.4 
Syracuse . ; +16.8 «17.3 
Bridgeport, Conn. x16.3 «16.8 
Danbury ...... x16.8 x17.3 
Hartford . 16.1 
New Haven . 16.4 
Bangor, Me. . x16.1 x18.0 
Portland : x16.8 
Boston, Mass. 16.1 
Concord, N.H. 17.4 
Lancaster .. x19.4 
Manchester x17.3 
Portsmouth «15.8 x17.2 
Providence, R.I. 16.1 
Burlington, Vt. x17. x18.3 
Rutland .. «18.5 x19.0 
*Com. cons. t.c. prices 0.15¢ higher. 
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Kerosine 
ar 


SoRmWUWios: Bic. 


indo: rinse 
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11.75 


13.1 
i335 
**Prices applicable to a restricted area are 0.2¢ lower. 


where levied are indicated in footnotes. Discounts if any, are shown 
in footnotes. These prices in effect November 15, 1956, as posted by 
principal marketing companies at their headquarters’ offices, but 
subject to later correction. 
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pe 
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Taxes: NYC prices are ex 3% city sales tax. Syracuse prices ex 2% city sales tax. as , : 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat_-NYC (all boroughs) & Mt Vernon, t.w. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gal or more. Mobilfuel Diesel 


—-all points, t.w. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 800 gal or more. 


Notes: Premium-crade t.w. prices 2.5¢ above reoular. Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered, all other t.c. prices FOB bulk terminals. 
Effective dates: ASept. 28; tOct. 4; +Oct. 22; MlOct 23; xNov. 1; +Nov. 5. 


n Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by OIL- 

ana : 

Standard GRAM correspondents who visited Standard of Indiana 
a@ndara bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly 


posted. 
Red Crown Gasoline Standard 

(Regular) Furnace Oil 
Dir. Cons. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gal 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. gal &over 
x16.3 x18.3 17.1 
South Bend. Ind. . 16.5 x18.5 . 
Detroit, Mich. x16.3 x17.8 
Mpls.-St. Paul, Minn. +17.8 
Des Moines, Iowa x17.5 
St. Louis. Mo. : x17.4 
Wichita, Kansas 12.9* 16.6* 
Omaha, Neb. x16.0 x17.5 
+16.1 +17.7 
+17.2 +18.7 
x16.8 x18.3 

+See below for prices on larger quantities. 
Effective dates: MOct. 24; xOct. 29; +Nov. 1. 
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Standard Stanolex Stanolex 
Furnace Oil Fuel A Fuel C 
100-399 400 gal 1-749 750 gal 1-749 750 gal 
gal &over gal &over gal &over 
Chicago 15.1 14.6 11.4 10.65 10.25 9.5 
Standard Furnace Oil 
100-174 100-349 175-849 350 gal 850 gal 
gal gal gal &over &over 


Mols.-St. Paul 15.0* 14.3* 13.8* 
Milwaukee 16.0 Ra 15.5 
Taxes: St. Louis gasoline tax includes 1¢ city tax. Des Moines 
kerosine & furnace oil prices do not include 7¢ state tax. State sales, 
occupation, consumer & use taxes to be added, where applicable. 
Discounts: Red Crown c.t.w. prices at some points subject to 
varying discounts for quantity deliveries. 
*Temporary price. 


Prices are tank truck posting, ex all taxes, apply- 
Standard of ing for deliveries of 400 gal or more; see below 
California for other deliveries. 


Gaso- ———Standard——— 
Chevron line Kero- Diesel Furnace Stove 
(Regular) Taxes sine Fuel Oil Oil 


San Francisco, Calif. 16.9 43,2 13.2 
Los Angeles 16.4 Tz: 
Fresno Nee 14. 
Phoenix, Ariz. iS: 
Reno, Nev. .... 
Portland. Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma Ee 
Boise, Idaho ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Honolulu, T.H. .... 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Juneau i 


2 
—) 


1 
1 
1 
1 


5.5 
2.0 
4.0 
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Taxes: Honolulu—Diesel/furnace oil price is ex 1¢ territorial tax; 
all T.T. prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 1% to resellers, 
2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: For other deliveries— 

Chevron (recular)—Add to 400-gal-and-over price 1¢ for 40-199 
gal, 0.54 for 200-399 gal, excent to marine trade in Alaska where 
0.5¢ differential applies to 40-399 gal; for less than 40 gal, add 5¢ 
gal, except at Honolulu add 5¢ for less than 40 gal to marine trade 
and less than 100 gal to shoreside trade. Chevron Supreme (premium) 
prices are 3¢ higher than Chevron (regular) for quantity delivered. 

Kerosine—Add to 400-gal-and-over price 11¢ for less than 20 gal, 
Se for 20-199 gal, 3¢ for 200-399 gal; tank car/truck trailer, deduct 
3.54. 

Diesel, furnace & stove oils—Add to 400-gal-and-over price 5¢ 
for less than 40 gal, 1¢ for 40-199 gal, 0.5¢ for 200-399 gal. 














DEGREE DAY SYSTEMS 


DON’T STOP TO FIGURE — USE OUR PETROLEUM CALCULATOR CARDS 


ONE RATE ON A CARD. CAN SUPPLY ANY RATE FROM .07 TO .351 — IN 1/10c STEPS ONLY 
EACH CARD SHOWS 1 TO 999 GALLONS. GALLONS SHOW IN RED INK AND DOLLARS AND CENTS IN BLACK. 


NEW Feature: 1000 to 9000 Gals. in 1000 steps. 
39-30N 58th St., Woodside 77, N. Y. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


TWining 8-6666 
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on K Atlantic Afteatic Gesoline (Regular) 


erosine & 
Standard ae oa Gasoline No.1 Fuel No. 2 Fuel Refining T.W. T.W. Taxes 


W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Afentic City, N. J. 149 1 14.6 Reading ... 
Newa Py ; 1 . Allentown 


oe Harrisburg ...... 
Cuaphesied 17.3 Wilkes-Barre .... 
Washington, D. C. Williamsport 
Danville, Va. Pittsbur, 
Petersburg Altoona 
Norfolk Erie 
Richmond .... Greensburg 
Roanoke 


Wilmington, Del. . 
Charleston, W. Va. Hartford, Conn... 
Fairmont 


New Haven 
Parkersburg 
n 


af 


Qs 

N 
a 
AAARAAAAS 
Wwinwinwoooa 


ak 9) 


BUWOOAADOAR: ©: 5+: 


Boston, Mass. 
Springfield 
Providence, ”~ 1. 


bet eh Pd ps 
APPAYAYM 


Binghamton 
Buffalo 

Elmira 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Watertown ..... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. .. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami .. 


ry 

ono Ml s ¢C 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

ew Orleans, La. 
Baton Rouge .... 
Alexandria 
Lake Charles .... 
Shreveport 
New Iberi 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis ... 
Chattanooga 
Lule R, k, Ark. 16.1 16. Fai d 

ittle Roc r eee air trade ’ 
ee applies ~ ae only. minimum s. s. Al19.9 A19.9 9.0 _, > 79 

xEffective Nov. 15. . 9% A 

Heavy Fuels Dealer cost: 23% 


No. 4Fuel No. 6 Fuel below fair-trade 
minimum s. s. 
TOUR i ic dds cc erdniedsdevactccsc. SRASO SS Consumer 0.3. 0158 15.8 90 


Baltimore, Md. x4.59 x3.68 
Notes: Premium-grade t.w. prices 2.5¢ above regular. 

Washington, D D.C. 1,050 gal minimum . . a 24.67 x3.78 Kerosine—Thru ‘Pa. & ie dd 1¢ gal. for t.w. deliveries of less 
Taxes: Louisiona kerosine prices do not include 1¢ state tax. than 100 gal. at one time. Camden—Add 1¢ for deliveries of 100-299 
Notes: Kerosine/No. 1—Atlantic City prices are for deliveries of gal., 2¢ for less than 100 gal. 

300 gal or more; add 1¢ for 100-299 gal, 2¢ for less than 100 gal. Effective dates: Oct. 23; tOct. 26; M§Oct. 29; xNov. 1; +Nov. 6; 

Premium-grade t.w. prices 2.5¢ above regular. ANov. 7; @Nov. 8. 


THOMAS DISPLAY HOLDERS 


U. S. PATENT No. 2125208 & 2461400 


ATTENTION eR gages | , 
oll | Choma. 1 PATENTED 


“we fp wom || QUICKCHANGE” 
| NOY |_| THOMAS DISPLAY HOLDER) 


| 
pray ALL ALUMINUM 
| WILKES-BARRE eaeaitana 


made in 


Steel POSTERIZE 
and Your Truck Sides 


Aluminum A new patented Poster Display Holder presently being used by 
thousands throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Increase Sales—It’s Sales Pulling. 


Place that Poster on your truck in seconds. Spring controlled 


hinges eliminate paste staples, etc. Insert Poster—Snap frame 
For Quotations Contact censdtais i 


Entire Display Holder Made of Aluminum. 
THOMAS DISPLAY HOLDERS Thomas Display Holder Holds Your Poster Neat; allows you to 
use paper posters. Heavy cardboard is not necessary. 
38 Westminster St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


i MORE Th For The Th i } 
Phone VA 2-7314 Savings MORE Than Pay For The omas Display Holder 
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Tank Wagon 


Prices 





Akron . 
Canton . 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
lime ... 
Mansfield 
Marion .. 
Portsmouth 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 


Notes: Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gal or more; for 50-99 gal, add 1¢; 
1-49 gal, add 2¢. Premium-grade prices: consumer t.w. & s.s. 4¢ above regular, resellers 3.5¢ 


Ohio Standard 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) No. 1 
Consumer Gasoline Kerosine Sohio- 
Resellers T.W. S.S. Taxes T.W. Heat 
16.3 19.8 20.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.5 20.0 20.9 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.3 20.3 20.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.3 20.3 20.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.3 20.3 20.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 
16.8 20.3 21.4 8.0 15.6 15.6 


above regular. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


imperial Oil (Prices are per imperial gal., to arrive at price per U. S. gal., subtract 1/6th.) 


St. John’s, Nfid. 


Halifax, N. S. 


St. John, N. B. Ss Sdera 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. ................ 


Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Brandon, Man. 
Regina, Sask. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


Calgary, Alta. 


Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Esso 
(Esso Gasoline Regular) Furnace Oil 
Dealer Gasoline Kerosine No. 2 fuel 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
26.2* 17.0 25.7 
22.2 17.0 24.7 
ye Be 15.0 x26.7 
24.2 13.0 27.2 
22.6 13.0 25.6 
22.6 11.0 25.6 
22.6 11.0 25.6 
22.4 11.0 27.8 
25.0 11.0 27.8 
ys Oy 11.0 24.5 
24.6 11.0 Zhe 
21.4 10.0 24.2 
20.4 10.0 pa Bed 
22.4 10.0 25.2 


Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 


Notes: 


Premium-grade gasoline t.w. prices 3¢ above regular. 
*Price is for premium grade. 


xEffective May 28. 


















¢ Oniginat : 
WHISTLING TANK FILL SI NAL 
“Ouer 4,000,000 


have been ¢ ~ 
household fuel tanks 






i A 


TRADK MARK REG US PAY OFF 


aud O 


i 7 





a 













Save 





18% to 30% on delivery 
25 safety and cleanliness, 
VENTALARM Signals are Underwriter’: 
Listed, and approved by 
Leading Fire and Safety Authorities, 


Laboratories 


A full variety of models to satisfy every 
tank condition, new or old. 


FULL PATENT PROTECTION 


























SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


174 Green Street, Melrose 76, Mass. 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO., LTD., London, Ontario 
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Humble 
— Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
' Regular line Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 
Dallas, Tex. 15.3 208 8.0 13.3 17.5 
Ft. Worth . 15.3 208 80 13.3 17.5 
Houston ....x15.2 x20.7 8.0 13.3 17.5 
San Antonio 15.5 21.0 80 13.3 17.5 
Notes: T.W. prices are to all classes of 
dealers & consumers. Premium-grade t.w. 
es 2.5¢ above regular; Golden Extra 
above Esso Extra. 
xEffective Nov. 6. 


Crown Gaso- Kero- 

oe a Net line sine 
andar Dealer Taxes TW. 
Covington, Ky. ... 16.4 10.0 15.9 
Lexington ...... ; SEES 10.0 16.2 
LOGIVIN® 2.5.5.5 367 10.0 15.5 
Paducah ...... .. 364 10.0 15.1 
Jackson, Miss. .... 17.0 10.0 15.9 
Vicksburg ...... . 265 10.0 15.4 
Birmingham, Ala. . 16.9 11.0 15.9 
i Ae 16.3 12.0 15.2 
Montgomery ..... 17.0 12.0 16.9 
Atiams, Ga. «...:.. 17.1 9.5 16.6 
Augusta 17.8 9.5 17.9 
Macon 17.2 9.5 16.6 
ee 16.6 9.5 17.0 
Jacksonville, Fla. 16.6 10.0 16.0 
Miami : 16.6 10.0 16.0 
Pensacola 16.4 11.0 14.9 
Tampa 16.5 10.0 15.9 
Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2¢ city; Birmingham, 
1¢ county; Montgomery, 1¢ city & 1¢ county; 
Pensacola, 1¢ city. Other taxes not included 
in prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1¢; Montgom- 
ery, kerosine, 1¢; Mississippi, kerosine, 0.5¢. 
xEffective Nov. 1 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 
Texas Co. (Regular Grade) Kerosine 

Dealer Gasoline Dealer 
Taxes T.W. 


rt 
ioe 
oo 
o 


Dallas, Tex. 
Ft. Worth 
Wichita Falls 
Amarillo ..... 
Tyler . ; 
E] Paso 

San Angelo 
Waco .. 
Austin 
Houston 

San Antonio 
Port Arthur i ae 
Notes: T.W. prices are for min. 50-gal. de- 
liveries; they apply to dealers & consumers. 
Premium-grade t.w. prices 2.5¢ above regular. 


Continental Oil 

(N. B. Prices are Continental’s tank wagon 

prices. Current selling prices may vary from 

those shown because of local conditions). 
Conoco Gasoline 

T.W. Gasoline Kerosine 

(Regular) ay T.W. 


i es 
ARARARAAAAR 
NUNALAYAWAUNAWY 
90 20 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 20 ¢ 
coocoooococo 
ee ee 
C2 9 9 Ga 9 Ge FG Go GO G9 GO 
sient naiicted) tatiana 


Denver, Colo. +16.6 0 16.7 
Grand Junction +19.2 9.0 19.3 
Pueblo io FERS 9.0 17.4 
Casper, Wyo. . x17.4 9.0 16.9 
Cheyenne x17.4 9.0 17.5 
Billings, Mont. x18.5 10.0 19.7 
Butte x19.6 10.0 4 ie, 
Great Falls x18.5 10.0 ie 
Helena x19.1 10.0 ai 
Salt Lake, U. 18.7 8.0 18.0 
Twin Falls, Ida. 21.5 9.0 20.4 
Albuquer.,N.M. 17.9 9.5 16.3 
Roswell 16.6 9.5 15.5 
Santa Fe 18.0 10.0 16.5 
Muskogee, Okla. 16.7 9.5 14.8 
Oklahoma City 16.3 9.5 15.0 
Tulsa 16.2 9.5 14. 


Taxes: Gasoline taxes include these city 
taxes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5¢; Santa 
Fe, Cheyenne & Casper, 1¢. 

_ Discounts: Salt Lake & Twin Falls gaso- 
line prices apply for deliveries of less than 
200 gal; 200-399 gal, deduct 0.5¢; 400 gal 
& over, deduct 1¢. 

Notes: T.W. prices are to consumers & 
dealers. Premium-grade t.w. prices 2.5¢ above 
regular, exeept Salt Lake & Twin Falls pre- 
mium-grade t.w. prices, 0.3¢ above regular. 
Effective dates: + Oct. 31; x Nov. 3. 





Crude Oil Prices 





Domestic—Prices in effect Nov. 15, 1956, but subject to later correction: 
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Prices are shown by states and by general 
areas in most states. 


GRAVITY SCHEDULES 
ALABAMA—Citronelle Schedule M: Gulf 


ARKANSAS—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia. 


ARKANSAS—Sour & Other Grades 
Schedule M: Ark. Fuel, Esso, Ohio Oil. 


COLORADO—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Continental, Phillips, Pure, Sin- 
clair, Texaco. 


COLORADO—Denver-Julesberg Basin 
Schedule D: Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 


KANSAS—AIl fields 


Schedule A: Carter, Cities Service, Conti- 
nental, Gulf, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texaco 

2¢ below Schedule C: Sohio. 


LOUISIAN A—Central 
Catahoula Lake & Other Fields: 


Schedule N: Esso. 
Hamphill & Other Fields : 


Schedule O: Esso, Gulf, Stanolind. 
Olla & Other Fields: 


Schedule P: Ark. Fuel. Esso. 


LOUISIANA—Coastal 
Edgerly & Other Fields: 


Schedule F: Gulf. 
Eunice & Other Fields: 


a E (24-29 gravity): Cities Service, 
‘un. 


LOUISIANA—East 


Delhi & Other Fields: 


Schedule N: Esso, S 
Fairview & Other Fields : 


Schedule O: Esso. 


LOUISIANA—North 
Athens-Petit & Other Fields: 


Schedule M: Esso, Gulf. 
Caddo, Homer & Other Fields: 


Schedule A: Ark. Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Magnolia. 


LOUISIAN A—South 


Schedule P: Cities Service, Continental, Esso, 
Gulf, Magnolia, Pure, Shell, Stanolind, Sun, 
Texaco. 


MISSISSIPPI—Eucutta & Other Fields 


Schedule Q: Esso, Gulf (schedule extends 
down to below 18). 


MISSISSIPPI—Fayette & Other Fields 
Schedule O: Esso, Pure. 


MISSISSIPPI—Overton & Other Fields 
Schedule N: Esso. 


MONTANA—Sweet Crude 
Schedule A: Carter, Phillips, Texaco. 
Schedule D: Continental, Ohio, Stanolind. 


MONTANA—Sour Crude 


Schedule R: Carter, Continental, Ohio Oil, 
Stanolind. 


NEBRASKA—Denver-Julesberg Basin 
Schedule D: Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 


NEW MEXICO—Intermediate Crude 


Schedule D: Atlantic, Cities Service, Conti- 
nental, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, 
Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


NEW MEXICO—Sour Crude 

Schedule C: Atlantic Cities Service, Conti- 
nental, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texaco. 


NORTH DAKOTA—AII fields 
Schedule A: Stanolind, Pure 


OKLAHOMA—Sweet Crude 

Schedule A: Carter, Cities Service, Conti- 
nental, Gulf, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, 
Sinclair, Stanolind, Sun, Texaco. 


OKLAHOMA— Sour Crude 
Schedule AA: Carter, Cities Service, Mag- 
nolia, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco 
(schedule extends down to below 15). 


TEXAS—East Texas Field 

$2.90 Flat Price: Ark. Fuel, Atlantic, Cities 
Service, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Ohio Oil, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Sun, Texaco. 


TEXAS—East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair 


TEXAS—Gulf Coast 
Aldine & Other Fields: 

Schedule P: Phillips, Stanolind. 
Anahuac & Other Fields: 

Schedule F: Cities Service, Gulf, Humble, 
Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Republic Shell, Sin- 
clair, Sun, Texaco. 

Arcola & Other Fields: 

Schedule J: Atlantic, Phillips, Pure, Sinclair, 
Texaco. 

Goose Creek & Other Low Cold Test Fields: 
10¢ above Schedule E (24-30 Gravity): 

Humble, Stanolind, Sun, Texaco. 

Hastings & Other Fields: 

Schedule E (24-40 Gravity) : 
Humble, Stanolind. 


Atlantic, Gulf, 
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TEXAS—North, North Central 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, 

Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 

Cooke & Grayson Counties: 
Schedule D: Sinclair. 


Magnolia. 


TEX AS—Northeast 
(Asphalt Crudes) 


Taleo & Other Fields: 


Schedule L: Humble, Texaco (schedule ex- 
tends down to below 15). 


TEXAS—Panhandle 


Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Texaco. 
Schedule D: Phillips. 


TEXAS—Southwest 
Blanconia & Other Fields: 

Schedule I: Cities Service, Continental, Hum- 
ble, Pure, Stanolind, Sun. 
Kelsey & Other Fields: 

Schedule H: Humble, Sun. 
Mirando & Other Crudes. 

10¢ above Schedule H 

Humble, Magnolia, Sinclair, Sun, 
Refugio Light & Other Crudes: 

Schedule G (20-40 Gravity): Atlantic, Cities 
Service, Humble, Republic, Sinclair, Sun. 
Refugio Heavy 

10¢ ewe” Schedule H 
Humble. 


(24-29 Gravity): 
Texaco. 


(20-26 Gravity): 


TEXAS—West Central 
Schedule D: Cities Service, Humble, Mag- 
nolia, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Sweet 


Schedule A: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Intermediate 

Schedule D: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Sour 


Schedule C: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Phillips, Pure, 
Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


WYOMING—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Carter, Stanolind. 
Schedule D: Continental, Ohio Oil, Pure, 
Sinclair, Stanolind. 


WYOMING—Sour Crude 


Schedule R: Carter, Continental, Ohio Oil, 
Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind (schedule extends 
down to 15-15.9) 


FLAT PRICES 


ARKANSAS 
Smackover (Ark. Fuel, Gulf) 





Crude Oil Prices 





ILLINOIS 

fil. Basin (Ashland, Carter, Gulf, Magnolia, 
Ohio, l’ure, Shell, Sohio, Texaco) 

Ill. (Sohio) 

Dudley field (Sohio) 

Plymouth (Ohio Oil) 


INDIANA 
(nd. (Sohio) 


KENTUCKY 

Butler Co. area (Owensboro-Ashland) 
Owensboro area (Ashland)... 
Ragland Grade (Ashland). . 

Somerset Grade (Ashland). . . 
Western Ky. all fields & pools (Sohio) 


LOUISIANA 


Bayou Pigeon (Republic) 
Bivens (Atlantic) 
Haynesville-Smackover Lime: 
Condensate (Ark. Fuel) 
Condensate (Gulf) 
Crude (Ark. Fuel, Gulf) 
Neale (Atlantic) 
North Louisiana Condensate: 
Cotton Valley (Esso) 
South Louisiana Condensate (Esso) 
Sweet Lake (Pure) 
Urania (Ark. Fuel) , 
Ville Platte (Continental) 


2.90 
2.90 
2.59 
2.57 





MICHIGAN 
Only lowest and highest postings of each com- 
pany are shown below. 
Bay Pipe Line: 
Elmwood ... dvs 
Lake George, Stony Lake 


Leonard Pipe Line: 

Clare City 

Fork & other fields 
Pure: 

Adams & Deep River 

Coldwater : 
Simrall: 

Grant . 

Barryton-Sun Denslow 
Sohio: 

Coldwater 


MISSISSIPPI 


Baxterville: 
Condensate (Gulf) 
Crude (Gulf) .. 


Central Miss. Condensate: 
Fayette (Esso) 
Gwinville (Esso) 

MISSOURI 
St. Charles (Sohie) 


MONTANA 
Darling (Carter) 





OHIO 

Cleveland & other fields (Sohio) 
Corning (Ashland) 

Corning (Seep) 

Lima (S.O. Ohio) ... 


PENNSYLVANIA—Penn. Grade 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Sinclair) 
Bradford, Pa. (Seep) 

Eureka, W. Va. (Seep) 

Middle Penna. (Seep) 
Southwest Penna. (Seep) .. 
Zanesville, Ohio (Ashland) 


TEXAS 


Benedum Condensate (Shell) 


Chapel Hill: 
Condensate 
Crude (Sinclair) 


Clay Creek (Sun) ....... scptace'e 
Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) 

Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia) . 
Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind) 
Van (Humble, Pure) . ; 


WYOMING 


Big Sand Draw: Condensate (Sinclair) 
Byron (Ohio Oil, Stanolind) 

Garland (Ohio Oil, Stanolind) 

Hidden Dome (Ohio Oil) 

Oregon Basin (Ohio Oil, Stanolind, 





S. O. California prices. 
Coal- 
Gravity 


7 


Buena 
Vista* 


*Prices are same for Elk Hills (Shallow) a 


tStevens Zone. 
fLong Beach. 


CALIFORNIA 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered for field specified. 
Kettleman 


Elk Huntington 
Hills} Beach Inglewood Hills 


Bod 


“ee 
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2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
8. 
3. 
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3. 


Signal 


Wheeler 


Torrance Ridge Wilmington 


Hillf 


Bod 
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Advertising Goes... Where Advertising Sells! 


KANSAS FARMER DISPLAY ADV. LINEAGE TREND 


373,660 _ 





304,633_ 





224,303 _ 


124,681_ 


ad 


To Sell the Kansas fa 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS — 
LARGEST AGRICULTURAL PRESS IN THE WORLD 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAG 
LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


rmer... 
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Foreign—Prices in effect Nov. 15, 1956, but subject to later corrections; in $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gal., except as noted. 


VENEZUELA 


Prices per bbl. for cargo-lot quantities, FOB vessels at ports shown; effective at time vessel 
tenders for loading; subject to change without notice, and to availability and other terms 
differential per degree of 
above those shown, except as noted. Prices for crude oil so 


stated below; 2¢ per bb 


avity a _ for gravities below and 
at points other than those 


indicated subject to variation from prices shown below to reflect any change in transportation 
and terminalling requirements. Key to companies posting: 1 olon Development, 2— 


Compania Shell de 


enezuela, 3—Creole Petroleum, 4—International Petroleum, 5—Mene 


Grande, 6—Richmond Exploration, 7—Sinclair Oil & Refining, 8—Socony Mobil Co. de 


Venezuela, 9—Texas Petroleum. 


Crude FOB Port 


Puerto La Cruz 
Bachaquero 
Bachaquero 
Bachaquero Heavy 
Bolivar Dist. Heavy 
Bolivar Dist. Heavy 
Bolivar Dist. Heavy 
Bolivar Dist. Heavy 


Las Piedras 
Las Piedras 
Bachaquero 
Cabimas® 


Lagunillast 
Bajo Grande 
Cabimas (Jetty) 
Reteiweckcehe ...Cardon 
.+..Las Piedras 
Cardon . 
Colonchat 
Tucupido 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Guere (Crude Waxing) ...Puerto La Cruz 
Jusepin 
Lagomar 
Lagunillas 
Lagunillas Heavy 
Lagunillas 
Lagunillas 


Cruces/Manueles 
Cruces/Manueles 


Las Piedras 
Lagunillast 


Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
San Lorenzot . 
Caripito 


Puerto La Cruz ..... 


Puerto La Cruz . 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Cardon 
Pedernales 
Quiriquire Caripito 
Rincon 
Stabilized Condensate . . . Puerto La Cruz 
San Joaquin Puerto La Cruz 
San Joaquin Puerto La Cruz 
Santa Barbara 
Oficina Blend .......... Puerto La Cruz 
La Piedras . 


“Colonchat . 


se 


Capure (Pedernales)+ . 


Puerto La Cruz ...... 


Las Piedras/Amuay ... 


Las Piedras/Amuay .. .3 


About 15/16 
. About 15/16 
. maedgs ... 


) 
o> 

' ? 

NNNN 
A=SoHVNOoos 
> 


cpopnaananvovo'’o: 


OO RAR 
OPoOoR”O 


16.5-16: 
41.0-41.9 


About 47/48. . 
42.0-42.9 
41.0-41.9 
34.0-34.9 


Boca de Uracoat ..... 


Temblador Caripito .. 

Tia Juana Light 

Tia Juana Medium 

Tia Juana 102 L.P. ...... 

Tia Juana Heavy . La Salina 

Tia Juana Extra Heavy ..Las Piedras ... 

1 Se ++e+eee Puerto La Cruz 

SS eseean .. Tucupitat 
Differential ig! Ya degree gravity: @2¢ bbl. 

soplies for eac 

Shallow draft only. 


full 1 degree gravity above 41.0 and for each full 4% degree gravity below 41.4. 


@Deepwater mooring. #Also available at La Salina at 3¢ bbl. less. tAlso available FOB 


Puerto La Cruz. 


ra 


MIDDLE 


Prices are per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals., exclusive 
of local port or other governmental] charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port in- 
dicated, for gravities shown ; 2¢ per bbl. differ- 
ential per degree of gravity applies for below 
and above those shown. 


Persian Gulf 
Crude : Gravity Price 
Arabian (ex Rastanura) 
Esso Export, Mobil Overseas. 36-36.9 $1.97 
M. E. Crude Sales 1.93 
Basrah, Iraq (ex Fao, Iraq) 
BP Trading, CFP, Mobil Over- 
RAs 6 wie Salvnee tao 36 
Shell Pet... 
Esso Export 1.79 
Iranian (ex Bandar Mashur) 34-34.9 1.91 
BP Trading, Esso Export, Shell Pet., CFP 


1.87 
1.85 


EAST 


(Iranian Branch), Iran Calif., Gulf Int’l, 
Mobil] Overseas, Texaco (Iran), Am. Indepen- 
dent, Iran Atlantic, Richfield Iran, Signal 
Int’l, Sohio-Iran, Tide Water-Iran, Hancock 
Int’l, Pac. Western-Iran, San Jacinto East- 
ern, N.I.0.C. 


Iranian Light*(ex Abadan) 34-34.9 
BP Trading, Esso Export, CFP (Iranian 
Branch), Shell Pet., Gulf Int’l, Iran Calif., 
Mobil Overseas, Texaco (Iran), Iran Atlantic, 
Richfield Iran, Sohio-Iran, Tide Water-Iran, 
Hancock Int’l, Pac. Western-Iran, San Jacinto 
Eastern, Signal Int’l, Am. Independent. 


1.86 


Iranian Heavy (ex Abadan 31-31.9 1.67 
BP Trading, CFP (Iranian Branch), Shell 
Pet., Iran Calif., Mobil Overseas, Tide Water- 
Iran, Pac. Western-Iran, Texaco (Iran), Iran 
Atlantic, Sohio-Iran, Signa] Int’l, Am. Inde- 
pendent, Richfield Iran, Gulf Int'l, San Jacin- 
to Eastern. 
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MIDDLE EAST (cont.) 
Kuwait (ex Mina-al-Ahmadi) .31-31.9 1.72 
BP Trading, Gulf Explor., Mobil Overseas. 
Quatar (ex Said) 
BP Trading, CFP, Shell Pet. .40-40.9 
Mobil Overseas 39-39.9 
Esso Export 36-36.9 


Eastern Mediterranean 
Crude Gravity 
Arabian (ex Sidon, Lebanon) 
Esso Export, Mobil Overseas. .36-36.9 
M. E. Crude Sales 34-34.9 
I (ex Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, 
a Syria) . cewsdcecces a mee 
BP Trading, CFP, Esso Export, Mobil Over- 
seas, Shell Pet. 


FAR EAST 
Price is in U.S. dollars per bbl. of 42 U.S. 
gal., FOB Lutong, Sarawak, as posted by 
Sarawak Oilfields Ltd., ex local port or other 
government charges, for crude within gravity 
range stated, loaded in full cargo lots. 
Seria Light, 37-38 API $2.60 


Canadian Crude Prices 


Postings of Imperial Oil Ltd. Prices are in 
Canadian dollars per bbl. of 35 Imp. gal. 


Alberta 
Acheson/Stony $2. 


Armisie L.C. 

Battle Vikin i 
Duhamel D-2, D-3 ... 
Excelsior D-2 ..... wea 
Fairydell D-2, D-3 .. i 
Fenn-Big Valley D-2, D-3 . 
Golden Spike D-2, D-3 .. 
Joarcam-North Viking .. 
Joarcam-South Viking 
Joffre Ee | ‘ 
Leduc-Woodbend D-2, D-3 
Malmo D-2, L.C. 

Malmo D-3 

New Norway D-2 

New Norway D-3 

Peavey 

Pembina Cardium 

Redwater D-3 ; 
Sturgeon Lake D-3 .. 
Sundre ae 
Westward Ho 


Manitoba 

Daly area-Mississippian ...... ; 
East Cromer (Daly)-Mississippian 
Virden area-Mississippian : 
Woodnorth-Mississippian 

Ontario 

Oil Springs Receiving Station 
Sarnia by t.w. or t.c. ....... 

12th Line Receiving Station 
Saskatchewan 

Alida 

Eureka 

Frobisher 

Kingsford East 

Nottingham 

Smiley . 

Steelman 


Turner Valley (Alta) Crude: Prices FOB pro- 
ducers tankage, begin with 33-33.9 grav. at 
$2,665 with 2¢ differential per deg. of grav. 
to 64 & over at $3,285. 


NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
(cents per. gal.) 
16.40 12.71 


16.50 12.79 
15.78 12.52 


NNENNNNN 
Um~Uw 
NAN 


283% 


NNNNNN 
SSSaaR 
OOQOnran 


WweMNN NNN! 
Ore NYU Dw 
Macon one 


NN 





Nov. 15 
Month ago 
Year ago 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank 
wagon prices ex tax in SO cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of 
following wholesale markets for regular- 
grade gasoline, FOB refineries or terminals: 
Oklahoma, Chicago District, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Western Pennsylvania, California, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston, and Gulf 
Coast. 




















Statistics 


Alabama... 
Arizona. . . 
Arkansas. 
*California . 
Colorado... 
Connecticut 
Dejaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida , 
Georgia. . ‘ 
Idaho....... 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
sock K0 és 
Kansas..... 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana 
Maine..... 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi... . 
Missouri...... 
Montana. . 
Nebraska... 
Nevada. er 
New Hampshire. : 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico. . 

New York... 
North Carolina. ... 
North Dakota... . 
Ohio. . en 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. ..... 
South Carolina..... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas.... 
Utah... 
Vermont... e 
Virginia. raaees 
Washington.. 
West Virginia 
Wiseonsin......... 
Wyoming 


Gasoline Consumption by States, July 1956 


(API figures) 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) 


Total 48 States and D. of C. 


Daily Average..... 


Change from previous year: 


Total change. 


Percentage change in Daily Average. . 






+These are State tax rates per gallon. 


lax Rate} 
July 
Cents 


5,263, 


Jeune 19: 56 
Gallons 


80,765, 
778, 
, 000 
731, 
, 000 
976, 
065, 
17,830, 
077, 
677, 
068, 
, 864, 
,916, 
607, 
088, 
75,829, 
,920, 
are’ 
,818, 
, 258, 
5, 751, 
22,029, 
52,525, 
50,954, 
, 590, 
,495, 
,22l, 
, 696, 
,178, 
34,781, 
, 705, 
, 228, 
, 760, 
,574, 
,276, 
,701, 
.481, 
,895, 
, 768, 


35, 
48, 
492, 
63, 
64, 
15, 


617 
523 


130, 
106, 
24, 
27 
160 
rit, 
114, 


, 120, 


, 330, 
07170. 
,361, 
, 482, 
292, 
41,547, 
,844, 
17,647, 
519, 
175,451 


,345, 


000 
000 


000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 


000 


In addition there is the Federal Tax of Three cents (3¢) per gallon. 


Month of - 
July 1956 
Gallons 
70,852,000 
30,983,000 
47,752,000 

442,910,000 
61,797,000 
61,826,000 
18,854,000 
16,312,000 

118,839,000 
92,522,000 
27,325,000 

229 659, 000 

147,392,000 
97,019,000 
98 , 832,000 
69,192,000 
70,209 ,000 
30,684,000 
69 ,608 ,000 

112,524,000 

221,998,000 

111,314,000 
48 ,909 ,000 

134,582,000 
32,651,000 
54,648,000 
13,345,000 
18 ,593, 000 

161, 333 , 000 
34,795,000 

334 , 966,000 
113,750,000 
31,258,000 
268 , 565,000 
77,998,000 
60,688,000 
252,552,000 
22,124,000 
55,352,000 
32,841,000 
90,629,000 
367 , 455,000 
27,748,000 
12,479,000 

106,271,000 
85 , 826,000 
43,874,000 

116 , 706 ,000 
19,343, 000 


~ 


,862, 414, 000 
156 ,852 ,000 


~ 


—1,616,000 
—0.03% 


“Tully 1955 


Gallons 
68,891,000 
29,917,000 
41,918,000 

481,574,000 
60,670,000 
55,204,000 


90, 114; 000 
31,403 , 000 
289 | 023,000 
140,834,000 
100,751,000 
98,163,000 
67,077,000 
65 ,508 , 000 
31,876,000 
68 ,942 ,000 
109 ,927 ,000 
222,534,000 
115,337,000 
48 , 756,000 
135 ,638 ,000 
31,136,000 
61,389,000 
12,666,000 
18,732,000 
166 , 848 ,000 
37,128,000 
330,507,000 
104,243,000 
30, 869,000 
259 , 866 , 000 
83,654,000 
59,692,000 
264,567,000 
20,912,000 
54,103,000 
36,617,000 
90,961,000 
364,771,000 
28 , 808 ,000 
11,941,000 
102,397,000 
82,637,000 
45.108 ,000 
110,744,000 
20,105,000 


864, 030, 000 


156,904,000 






—T7 Months Ending With— 


July 1956 
Gallons 
513,567,000 
222,636 ,000 


— 
> 
~ 
a 
= 
~ 
~ 
= 
J 
o 


89,574,000 
119,907,000 
905, 782, 000 
681,085, 000 
144,396,000 
, 649 , 708 , 000 
997,151,000 
661,934,000 
626 383 , 000 
473 ,225 ,000 
504,350,000 
165,168,000 
472,599,000 
714,410,000 

418,776,000 
678 , 030, 000 
358,951,000 
920,521,000 
166,651,000 
336,992, 000 

78,738, 000 

100,019,000 

, 059, 180, 000 
210,842,000 
2,098 , 236 , 000 

759,721,000 

166 , 245, 000 
1,773 , 802,000 
553,062,000 
367,271,000 

, 698 , 258,000 
136 , 926 , 000 
386,515,000 
182,294,000 
610,934,000 
585, 112,000 
169,820,000 

67,943, 000 

708 , 449 000 
535,494,000 
274,796 , 000 
696 , 728 , 000 

92,971,000 


_ 


- 


_ 


wo 


32, 
151,413,000 


, 176,322,000 
+3 .30% 


250,994,000 3 


ow 


- 


tw 


July 1955 
Gallons 
468 ,121,000 
204,627,000 
289 , 226 ,000 


. 248,731,000 


342,454,000 
381,027,000 
81,456,000 


332,905 ,000 
71,360,000 
95 054,000 


,014, 141,000 


193 , 843 ,000 


, 980,297,000 


712,764,000 
165,261,000 


,655 , 455 , 000 


524,271,000 
349,836,000 


.605 , 383 ,000 


131,322,000 
358 , 287 ,000 
186 , 928 ,000 
562,733,000 


.611,511,000 


165,456,000 
66 , 266,000 


258,682,000 
685,115,000 
91,400,000 





074,672,000 


146 ,579 ,000 


*Consumption figures for California subsequent to December 1, 1955 are not entirely comparable with previous periods due to exclusion of Jet Fuel, the quantities 


of which are not available currently nor prior to December 1, 






1955. 








Gasoline Prices for 54 U. S. Cities 


Dealer tank wagon and retail prices for regular-grade (housebrand) 


gasoline in 54 representative U. 


S. cities on Nov. 


National Petroleum News are shown below. Figures 


gal.; 
Oct. 


1 compiled by 
are in ¢ per 
(i) and (d) indicate increase or decrease as compared with 
1. Tax column includes only motor fuel taxes levied as such. 


State and/or local sales taxes, where applicable to motor fuel, are 
included in service station (tax included) prices at points marked 


with # sign. 


Average U. S. 
Portland, Me. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jackson, Minn. 


176 


Dir. T.W. 
(ex tax) 
d-16.17 

15.40 
15.40 
d-17.80 
d-14.40 
15.60 
15.60 
17.10 
16.50 
14.90 
14.60 
16.10 
15.70 
16.20 
16.30 
15.80 
16.30 
15.40 
d-11.40 
16.60 
16.90 
d-15.90 


Service 
Station 
(ex tax) 
d-21.59 
20.90 
20.90 
24.30 
d-18.90 
20.90 
20.90 
24.30 
d-23.70 
19.90 
18.90 
20.90 
22.20 
21.90 
23.90 
22.390 
21.90 
22.80 
d-16.40 
21.60 
21.90 
d-20.90 


Tax Service 
(incl. 3¢ Station 
federal) (incl. tax) 

8.79 d-30.46 

10.00 30.90 

8.00 28.90 

8.50 32.80 

8.00 d-26.90 

7.00 27.90 

9.00 29.90 

7.00 31.50# 

7.00 d-31.60# 

7.00 26.90 

9.00 27.90 

8.00 28.90 

9.00 31.20 

9.00 30.90 

9.00 32.90 

9.00 31.90 

10.00 31.90 
10.00 32.80 
9.50 d-26.50# 
10.00 31.60 
*11.00 32.90 
10.00 d-31.90# 


Tenn. 


Memphis, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
[win Cities, Minn. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Huron, S. D. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Denver, Colo 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Boise, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, 
Reno, Nev. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Utah 


*Includes 1¢ city tax. 


NATIONAL 


16.10 
16.70 
16.80 
16.80 
d-16.70 
d-16.30 
d-16.30 
d-16.80 
15.30 
d-16.10 
d-17.20 
d-16.00 
i-15.50 
d-14.20 
i-14.90 
16.20 
16.10 
15.20 
d-14.60 
d-11.20 
17.90 
d-11.50 
17.90 
10.00 
19.20 
17.70 
19.30 
18.10 
16.40 
16.90 
17.40 
17.50 
19.70 


i-21.90 10.00 
17.90 10.00 
21.40 8.00 
21.40 8.00 
21.90 7.00 

d-22.10 8.00 
d-22.40 9.00 
d-22.90 9.00 
20.40 8.00 
d-21.40 9.00 
23.30 8.00 
d-21.40 9.00 
i-20.90 9.00 
d-18.90 *7.00 

i-19.90 8.00 
21.40 9.50 
21.40 * 9.50 
22.50 10.00 

d-19.70 8.00 
d-15.90 8.00 
24.50 #99 .50 
d-16.90 9.00 
24.50 *9.00 
26.00 10.00 
24.40 9.00 
d-22.90 8.00 
25.50 9.00 
21.90 8.00 

i-19.90 9.00 
20.90 9.00 
22.90 9.00 

d-20.50 9.50 
25.40 9.50 


**Includes 0.5¢ city tax. 





i-31.90 
27.90 
29.40 
29.40 
28.90 

d-30.90# 

d-32.20# 

d-31.90 
28.40 
d-30.40 
31.30 
d-30.40 
i-29.90 
d-25.90 

i-27.90 
30.90 
30.90 
32.50 

d-27.70 
d-23.90 
34.00 
d-25.90 
33.50 
36.00 
33.40 
d-30.90 
34.50 
29.90 
1-28.90 
29.90 
31.90 
d-30.00 
34.90 
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Station Building Permits, 2nd 3 Mos. 1956 


(Valuation in thousands) 
Division Second Quarter April May June 
and State No. Val. No. Val. No. Val. 
United States Total 2,938 $45,515 940 $14,154 1,024 $16,162 
New England _. 148 2,117 44 594 815 
Connecticut . 39 594 16 272 146 
Maine 20 323 3 38 142 
Massachusetts . 60 780 207 329 
New Hampshire 5 93 15 20 
Rhode Island .. 19 267 2 148 
Vermont .. 5 60 : 30 30 
Middle Atlantic _. 406 6,271 1,892 2,054 
New Jersey 102 1,487 398 538 
New York . 186 2,741 714 
Pennsylvania 118 2,043 780 
East North Central 594 10,816 3,216 
Illinois 117 yA. 798 
Indiana 78 1,427 340 
Michigan . <a 3,548 902 
Clo .... ; 2,570 835 
Wisconsin .... 1,150 341 
West North Central 3,913 1,114 
jJowa ...... 783 152 
Kansas ... 396 134 
Minnesota . 994 : 289 
Missouri .. m 966 270 
Nebraska ...... s 299 81 
North Dakota 73 
South Dakota 115 
South Atlantic 2,911 
Delaware ... 157 
Washington, D.C. 42 
Florida .... 841 
Georgia 2 291 
Maryland .. 242 
North Carolina 591 
South Carolina 99 
Virginia a 515 
West Virginia 133 
East South Central 827 
Alabama ...... 294 
Kentucky .. E 257 
Mississippi. . r r : 55 
Tennessee .. 221 
West South Central 1,256 
Arkansas .. 3 51 : 56 
Louisiana .. : 247 379 
Oklahoma ‘ 175 x 157 
i 783 : 1,186 
Mountain 819 902 
Arizona 142 161 
Colorado 151 317 
Idaho 7 94 53 
Montana .. 133 117 
Nevada .. 22 22 
New Mexico ... 58 107 
Utah ae 136 81 
Wyoming ..... 83 : 41 
Pacific .. rer 130 61,525 152 1,936 91 1,203 
California ..... 2,945 90 S25 412. 1235 © 795 
Oregon 593 15 199 13 253 11 141 
Washington F126 25 401 27 458 17 267 


Data shown in this tabulation have been developed to represent all areas which require building 
permits, rural as well as urban. These places, which number approximately 7,200, include 
about 80 percent of the Nation’s nonfarm population according to the 1950 Census. These 
figures do not represent the volume of building actually started during each month since 
no adjustment has been made for lapsed building permits nor for the time lag between permit 
issuance and the start of construction. 

+None reported. 


NAANAL 
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A new 
FEATURE 
of the 


National 


Petroleum 


News 
FACTBOOK 


issue 
to be published 
in MID-MAY 1957 


will be a 


BUYERS’ 

GUIDE 

TO OlL 
MARKETING 
EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


This new feature, com- 
bined with the regular 
TBA Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide in the FACTBOOK, 
means that you will have 
available to you for the 
first time in one place 
ALL the product directory 
and buying information of 
interest to you in your 
work. 
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WHAT DO YOUR CUSTOMERS SEE? 


When a customer drives into your station does 
he see a known, accepted, quality tire brand? 
If you sell Dunlop Tires, he does. Dunlop’s 
national advertising builds acceptance, makes 
Dunlop tire sales easier, more profitable for 
you. To complete the picture, profit- pointed 
promotional aids, furnished by Dunlop, tie the 
service station operator into Dunlop’s continu- 
ing national advertising program... builds 


powerful sales impact at the customer level. 

Dynamic advertising and merchandising 
is but one of the outstanding features of 
the Dunlop Franchise. Isn’t it time you 
looked into all the advantages of this fast- 
selling, highly profitable line? Dunlop Tire 
and Rubber Corporation, Factory and Exec- 
utive Offices, Buffalo 5, N.Y. DUNLOP— 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tire Industry. 


DUNLOP DELIVERS GREATER PROFITS 


AT THE SERVICE STATION LEVEL 
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About Oil People 


a 


Hunt: Scrupulous preparations led up to a . 


Place in the Multi-Brand Sun 


To Dan Hunt, Jr., a man who has 
built one of the biggest multi-brand 
jobber operations in the Southwest 
(see page 96), there is nothing quite 
like the oil business. It has, either 
directly or indirectly, been a part of 
his life all of his 58 years. However, 
he was 41 before he decided to become 
an oil jobber. 

Maybe the fact he waited so late 
in life to become a jobber is the one 
thing his competitors in Oklahoma can 
be thankful for. If he had started out 
earlier, no telling what size his business 
would be today. But Hunt spent many 
of his earlier years preparing himself 
to become a jobber. 

A stranger meeting Hunt for the 
first time probably wouldn’t pick him 
as a highly successful oil marketer. A 
slow-talking, very polite man, Hunt 
has an air of complete relaxation 
about him. But behind this outward 
appearance is a man dedicated to the 
belief that no business can stand still; 
it has to keep growing. And nobody, 
least of all his Oklahoma competitors, 
will deny that he has faithfully carried 
out this philosophy in his jobber opera- 
tions. 

Birth of a Boom—Hunt got his first 
look at the oil business early in life. 
He was born in Van Buren, Ark., in 
1898, and his family moved to the 
Oklahoma Territory in 1901. His 
father started a small mercantile 
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business in Tulsa, then saw it boom, 
partly as the result of the great oil 
discoveries that were made in Okla- 
homa during the early 1900’s. 

As a teenager during those years, 
the young Hunt must have watched in 
wild-eyed awe the things this oil boom 
meant to Oklahomans. Such things, 
for instance, as newly rich Osage In- 
dians driving Cadillacs and Pierce- 
Arrows, then abandoning them be- 
cause of blown-out tires. But he still 
didn’t become directly connected with 
the oil business until 1928, when he 
was 30 years old. 

Hunt had gone through school and 
graduated from the Kentucky Military 
Institute. He had joined his father’s 
business, which had grown into Hunt’s 
Department Store, with the aim of 
learning all about the general mer- 
cantile business. To do this, he started 
out as a floor sweeper, worked up to 
parcel delivering, department buying, 
floor managing. Finally he was vice 
president in charge of operations. 

In 1925, the elder Hunt sold his 
business and formed the Hunt Build- 
ing Co. The building formerly hous- 
ing the Hunt Department Store was 
expanded into a 15-story building, and 
an adjoining 9-story building was pur- 
chased to go along with it. With these 
properties, and another 12-story build- 
ing that was added later, Dan Hunt, 
Jr., as part owner with the rest of the 











Hunt family, could have taken things 
easy. But there was too much “oil 
talk” around him. 

“I decided to get back into the sell- 
ing business in 1928,” he says. “Every- 
one was talking oil, and the best bet 
for me seemed to be petroleum 
marketing. I’ve never had reason to 
regret making that choice since.” 

Up the Ladder—Just as he started 
from the bottom to learn his father’s 
business earlier, so Hunt set out to 
become an oil man. Instead of invest- 
ing money he had—or could have ob- 
tained—in his own jobber business, he 
went to work in a refinery then owned 
by Transcontinental Oil Co. in Ft. 
Worth, Tex. “I wanted to learn how 
the products I wanted to sell were 
made. For two years, I assisted in 
the actual making of gasoline, kero- 
sine, burning oils, lubricating oils, 
greases and waxes.” 

After what he terms “this school- 
ing” Hunt hit up Transcontinental for 
a selling job, and got it. The company 
gave him a territory to travel, selling 
their products to jobbers. Hunt later 
went back to Ft. Worth to assist in the 
operation of two direct salary-operated 
agencies. In 1930, Transcontinental 
moved him to Little Rock, ‘Ark. Then 
the bottom dropped out of his budding 
future as a Transcontinental sales 
executive, when the company sold out 
to Ohio Oil Co. Ohio Oil in turn sold 
the Arkansas properties it had ac- 
quired from Transcontinental to Lion 
Oil Co. 

Hunt could have stuck around and 
worked for Lion. But there was one 
thing he still hadn’t learned from first- 
hand experience—how to run a service 
station. So he began operating his own 
independent station in North Little 
Rock. It didn’t take him long to de- 
cide he had obtained enough experi- 
ence in the service station field, es- 
pecially since the financial reward dur- 
ing these depression years wasn’t much 
to shout about. 

Hunt went back with a supplier, this 
time joining the Barnsdall Oil Co. as 
assistant division manager in Arkan- 
sas. In 1936, he was transferred to 
Tulsa as a special representative for 
Barnsdall, where his job was to “job- 
berize Barnsdall’s agencies in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma.” Shortly thereafter, he 
got several partners together, leased 
marketing units from Barnsdall, and 
set up shop as a jobber with his Petro- 
leum Products Marketing Co. in 1939. 

At the Peak—Since then, Hunt 
hasn't taken time out for much of 
anything other than strengthening his 
jobber operations. In building up his 
jobber business in the beginning, Hunt 
spent most of his time on the road, 
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making deliveries and lining up new 
customers. His wife, Thelma, whom 
he married while with Transcontinen- 
tal in Ft. Worth, handled most of the 
“inside work” during those early days. 

But today Hunt’s operations are so 
large he’s had to turn over much of 
the outside activities of his business to 
others. He still sells, and gets a kick 
out of doing so, but a lot of his time 
is spent in administering the every 
day operating policies of his three 
companies, 

Hunt’s hobbies are quail hunting 
and golfing, but he doesn’t find much 
time for either. He does make it a 
point to spend as much time as possi- 
ble with his wife and only son, Robert 
G., who recently joined the Hunt 
companies as a vice president. 

In addition to his jobber companies, 
Hunt is also executive vice president 
of the Hunt Building Co., which de- 
mands a lot of his time too. Somehow 
Hunt finds it to give. ® 





Joyner: Where did the gallons go? 


Tarheels’ Topper 


IMAGINE Worth Joyner’s surprise when 
he found out that his newly-purchased 
50,000 gal. a month jobbership was 
only good for 15,000 gal. Sixteen 
years later, Joyner can laugh it off: 
his volume now runs well over 250,- 
000 gal. a month. 

But his tribulations were great. 
That’s a big reason why Shell jobber 
Joyner, new head of North Carolina 
Oil Jobbers Assn., is association- 
minded (see page 147). “I would 
never have made it,” he says, “if it 
hadn’t been for the friends I made 
among the jobbers those months, 
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from the information I got listening 
to them talk. Fellows like Roby Tay- 
lor, Earl Thompson, Tom McCracken 
and Major Newsom.” 

When Joyner started his operation 
in Rocky Mount, N.C. in July, 1940, 
he discovered that he hadn’t bought 
any leases after all. They were oral 
agreements. “While I was buying the 
jobbership, other distributors were 
taking away the business,” he recalls. 
“Boy, did I get an education from 
then on!” 

Joyner said that he stuck it out dur- 
ing World War II, then got the busi- 
ness On its feet. The net worth, which 
has increased every year, is now bet- 
ter than $100,000, says Joyner. 

A Nut for the Best—Joyner at- 
tributes his growth to an efficient op- 
eration and efficient equipment. “I 
always have been a nut about top- 
grade equipment,” he remarks. Mine is 
the only oil company in the area with 
short-wave radio equipment. What’s 
more, I have as good a reputation as 
anyone in town for service.” 

Operating within an 18-mile radius 
of Rocky Mount, with its population 
of 35,000, Joyner finds his 3-mil. gal. 
divided evenly between gasoline and 
fuel oil in a market made up of home- 
heating and agricultural accounts. He 
serves 17 retail outlets, five of which 
he controls. One station is part of a 
new Howard Johnson combination 
motel-restaurant-station unit which 
Joyner says will be a model for future 
combo units in the South. 

Joyner, too, has adopted the by- 
pass system. He reports that 85% of 
his deliveries are directly to stations 
from the Wilmington terminal, by- 
passing his own bulk plant, which 
has 76,000 gal. storage capacity. A 
sub-plant in Whittakers has 24,000 
gal. storage for fuel oil. Joyner has 10 
employes and a fleet of eight trucks 
and two cars. 

The new Tarheel president, who 
has just turned 50, was christened 
David Worth Joyner. There is another 
D. W. Joyner in Rocky Mount, so he 
established himself as D. Worth Joy- 
ner. Joyner left the University of 
North Carolina in 1927, his senior 
year, after being injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. From then until 
1940, he was involved in various types 
of business, including general mercan- 
tile, sporting goods and farm supply. 

True Tarheel—Rangy, crew-cut and 
athletic, Joyner looks 10 years young- 
er than his age. He was golf champion 
of the Benvenue Country Club in 1940 
and 1955, shoots in the high 70s and 
has a club handicap of two. Joyner 
is one: Phi Gamma Delta social fra- 
ternity, Rotary, Chamber of Com- 
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merce (of which he is first vice presi- 
dent), First Baptist Church (co-chair- 
man of the building committee), ac- 
tive in the educational foundation of 
U. of N.C. and a member of the 
Roanoke and Tar River Gun Club, 
the oldest in eastern North Carolina. 

Joyner lives in the West Haven resi- 
dential area with his wife, the former 
Frances Hackney, and their two chil- 
dren: Frances Hackney, 9, and David 
Worth Jr., 6. 

Asked about his loyalties in a sea- 
son of adverse fortunes for North 
Carolina teams, Joyner says doggedly, 
“I’m just a devoted Tarheel. That’s all 
there is to it.” | 





Witt: Other ways to get beat up 


Jobber Without Regrets 


NEBRASKA’s Tom Witt—an oil jobber 
since September, 1943—finds his prob- 
lems today not much different from 
when he started. And not much fewer, 
either. 

The head man of Witt Oil Co., 
Pender, Neb., is now going into his 
second year as president of the Nebras- 
ka Petroleum Marketers Assn. (See 
page 149). When he began as a job- 
ber, he scraped up $1,800 of his own 
and signed notes and mortgages for 
another $34,500, in order to take on 
the Phillips line. 

“Problems?” says Witt. “I had a 
lot of them. The man before me was 
so sick and tired of government reg- 
ulations that he wanted out. When I 
took over, prices were too low under 
OPA and I had to put into effect an 
established credit policy. Besides that 
there was no price book, there was 
a manpower shortage, and we had 
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Extra durability for tank-truck hose 


Tank-truck hose with tube and cover of Du Pont 
neoprene gives long, cost-saving service because it’s 
doubly protected, inside and out. 

Twist the hose, drag it across rough pavements— 
the rugged neoprene cover resists flex cracking, abra- 
sion, chipping, cutting. Years of weathering won’t 
harm it. Inside, the smooth neoprene tube with- 
stands the deteriorating effects of gasoline, oil— 
most chemicals. 

You'll save money on replacement and mainte- 
nance with hose that has both cover and tube of 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


neoprene. Check your supplier for the many types 
of neoprene hose used in handling petroleum and 
chemical products. 


FREE! THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK. Every issue is 
filled with informative data about current uses of neoprene. 
To get on the mailing list, write today to: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Elastomers Division NP-12, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


NEOPRENE 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 
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transportation problems. 

“Half of my product then came by 
rail, and shipments were irregular be- 
cause of the wartime traffic and 
priorities. | had it tough trying to ad- 
just to the peaks and valleys of de- 
mand. And at the same time many of 
my farmer customers had as their 
total storage capacity one, two, or 
three barrels for their gasoline and 
tractor fuel. Sometimes three barrels 
of fuel would last them only one or 
two days and then I’d have to run 
out over poor roads with more prod- 
uct to keep them going. 

“After the war, I changed this sup- 
ply/transportation problem by selling 
300-gal. farm tanks to them, but the 
big problem today, as then, is credit.” 

No Regrets—Witt, who is now 52 
years old and had been with Phillips 
for 14 years in sales and marketing, 
never regrets his move into jobber 
operation. “There were days,” he says, 
“when I was pretty beat up, but you 
get beat up working for a corpora- 
tion, too. 

“IT would do it all again, but on 
hindsight I'd do some things a lot 
differently. For une thing, I’ve spent a 
lot of money on buildings and I'd 
cut that down.” 

If it were left up to Witt there would 
be shorter credit terms also. But he 
finds deferred credit ‘an absolute 
necessity. I’ve found I have to meet 
competitive conditions set by others 
on credit and have terms of 90 to 120 
days. I have 120 days as my maximum 
and if the account isn’t paid by then, 
I contact my customer and secure a 
promissory note.” 

His 14 years with Phillips have 
given Tom some strong ideas on credit, 
price-cutting and organization. “I hold 
the opinion that the average jobber 
doesn’t use the counsel and facilities 
of his local banker as he should. We 
miss the boat on that. In talking to 
bankers, I’ve found they are willing to 
help in any way they can. When we 
don’t go to them, we defeat the bank- 
er’s purpose and function and we're 
hurting ourselves.” 

On price problems, Tom firmly be- 
lieves that most customers are more 
interested in good products and good 
service than price—‘and that’s the 
way I operate my business.” 

Unity Man — The future of the 
Nebraska jobber, Witt believes, lies in 
an ever tightening jobber organization 
that reaches down from state to county 
and local levels. “It’s only through 
such organizing,” he says, “that we 
develop confidence and faith in one 
another.” 

He carries through on this philoso- 
phy of organization through civic ac- 
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tion. He is a member of his local 
chamber of commerce, Lions, and has 
been active in Boy Scouts. He was 
named chairman of the fund-raising 
committee for the Pender Community 
Hospital. Witt says he doesn’t play 
golf as well as he used to, but still 
shoots in the 90’s at Oakland Country 
Club where he is a member. & 





Pendergraft: Over his own objections 


Office Seeks the Man 


SOME SEEK the honor of high offices. 
Others have the honor thrust upon 
them. That is what happened to Ralph 
N. Pendergraft when he was chosen 
president of the Mississippi Oil Job- 
bers Assn. for 1957. 

Pendergraft, a man dedicated to 
working quietly but expertly toward 
improving the oil jobber’s lot, sin- 
cerely begged MOJA’s members to 
select another instead of him for its 
president. But the members didn’t buy 
the argument Pendergraft put up, so 
he is the group’s leader for at least 
this year (see page 146). 

A partner in a highly-successful 10- 
year-old jobbership in Jackson—Pen- 
dergraft & Williford Oil Co.—and a 
man who is probably as close to Mis- 
sissippi legislative members as any oil 
jobber in the state, Pendergraft argued 
that as MOJA’s president, he might 
not be able to meet with the state’s 
legislators as informally and freely as 
in the past. But the members of MOJA 
felt that by being its president, he 
might be even more effective. 

Prime Persuader—tThere is little 
doubt the stockily-built, businesslike 
Pendergraft will continue to woo and 
win favorable legislation, even if he 
does think the MOJA presidency may 
stymie his maneuverability. ‘Chances 
are—even as the members said when 
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they voted him in over his objections 
—he will be able to do as much as 
he does now—if not more. 

In mid-1955, Pendergraft was one 
of the jobbers instrumental in getting 
then Governor Hugh White of Missis- 
sippi to form a committee to overhaul 
certain laws affecting jobber opera- 
tions. Out of this came nine bills con- 
taining changes and reforms which 
were enacted into law in 1956. There 
are more changes needed, and Pender- 
graft has been quietly influencing 
legislators about them for the 1957 
legislative session. 

On the Job—Aside from his legisla- 
tive work, Pendergraft and his part- 
ner—H. S. Williford—have been busy 
keeping the jobbing business they 
formed in 1946 a growing outfit. They 
operate from Jackson to the Mississippi 
River at Vicksburg, believe in plow- 
ing most of their profits back into 
their business to keep it progressive. 

These partners have their disagree- 
ments in their own operations from 
time to time, seldom out in public. But 
when Pendergraft objected to being 
elected MOJA president, Williford got 
up and said for one time, he was go- 
ing to “disagree with my partner pub- 
licly.” Pendergraft, said Williford, 
could keep up his “legislative work,” 
and would make MOJA one of the 
best presidents it has had. The en- 
dorsement was all that was needed. @ 
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Valk: Today, less time on the boat 


Big Brass Fisherman 


IF HE HAD the time, John Valk, six- 
foot Holland-born president of Consu- 
mer’s Oil Co. in New Jersey, would 
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Operating many other makes of tank trucks and 
tractors, Petroleum Heat & Power Company, with 
headquarters in Stamford, Connecticut, are swing- 


ing to Macks. As their officials say... 


“Macks are best for a retail fuel delivery business 
like ours. Operating within a crowded 50-mile 
radius, ours are mostly short hauls through heavy 
traffic. The constant stop-and-go is rough on 
trucks, yet our Macks operate with minimum 
maintenance costs. Our drivers like Macks too— 
aside from the roomy cabs, good visibility, and 
easy handling, they like the confidence they get 


from driving a really fine truck.” 





“Best for retail fuel delivery’ 


The Mack delivery records reflect Petro’s conclu- 
sions. In ’54 and ’55 eight B60T’s, seven B60P’s, 
and three B42X’s were delivered. Of the several 
hundred units presently operated by Petroleum 
Heat & Power, 34 are now Macks. And the per- 
formance and economy given by these units have 
prompted Petro to order more Macks for ’56. 


Why not find out how Mack can boost your profits 
by cutting delivery costs down to the minimum. Let 
your Mack Branch or Distributor give you the 
facts. Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, New Jersey. 
In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 4182 
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like to spend most of it deep-sea 
fishing. He’s done a good bit of it off 
the Jersey coast, but he’s anxious to 
drop his line into the warmer waters 
off Florida keys and off the Bahamas. 

“I may get to it this winter,” he 
says. But the odds are against it, be- 
cause Valk is a busy man. In addition 
to his retail oil business, he is president 
of Garden State Oil Co., a small pri- 
vate-brand gasoline operation. He’s 
also the big brass of Hy-Test 303 
Corp., which is marketing a multi- 
purpose additive for heating oil. And 
the interest the additive has created 
keeps Valk flying around the country 
to tell oil men more about it. 

He'll Be Ready—But when the time 
to go deep-sea fishing comes, Valk will 
be all set. He keeps his rod, reel, and 
tackle box in his office so he won’t 
waste time. (He favors a light rod and 
light line.) 

So far the big stuff hasn’t grabbed 
his bait. But that doesn’t worry Valk. 
He’s satisfied with the relaxation and 
exercise he gets in pulling in non-rec- 
ord tunas, blues and marlins over the 
transom of a chartered boat. 

Several years ago, Valk had _ his 
own 39-ft. cruiser—but he got rid of 
it. It wasn’t just that it was costly to 
keep up; adds Valk: “I spent too damn 
much time on the boat and not enough 
on business.” 

When he gets some time off (but not 
enough to go fishing) Valk becomes a 
“do-it-yourselfer”. Not long ago he 
added a brick patio to the rear of his 
new, modern home in Allendale. And 
if there’s nothing to do around the 
house, he’ll uncurl on an old sofa to 
look at television. The sofa is his fa- 
vorite, and so far he has managed to 
keep it from being replaced by some- 
thing more modern. 

Valk has been in the oil business 
since 1928. Prior to that he was in 
the insurance field and was a consult- 
ing engineer dealing in coal-mining 
equipment. 

He started out with Sheil Oil Co., as 
assistant district manager in charge of 
tank car sales in New Jersey, when 
Shell decided to break into the eastern 
market. After 10 years, he went with 
Mitchell Oil Sales, Newark, N. J., a 
jobber handling Pure and Gulf prod- 
ucts. In 1945, Valk went into business 
for himself, buying into Consumer’s, 
then located in Garfield. “I had to buy 
up a company because oil was still 
being rationed and the only way you 
were certain of getting supply was by 
heaving a company already in busi- 
nes:,” Valk says. The picture is a 
little different today. 

(See page 123 for the story of 

fisherman Valk’s premium fuel.) 


Parker: His job is reconstruction 


Black-Ink Leader 


S. REAGAN PaRKER, JR., a consignee 
dedicated to cost-cutting methods in 
his own operations, is the man the 
Petroleum Marketers Assn. of Texas 
has picked to lead the group back into 
the black. A man who knows what 
“red ink discipline” is, Parker has the 
task of repairing the damage done 
when the association almost went bust- 
ed early in 1956 (see page 115). 

Parker is a graduate of Washington 
and Lee, where he wrote a thesis on 
“Modern Methods of Marketing Gaso- 
line.” Since then he’s devoted most of 
his life to one phase or another of the 
oil business. He has worked both sides 
of the fence, spending some 15 years 
with various major companies before 
becoming Gulf Oil Co.’s consignee in 
Lufkin, Tex. 

Parker, possessed with a keen ana- 
iytical mind which is always studying 
ways and means to “cut costs,” almost 
went busted himself a few years ago. 
That’s when he learned what he calls 
“red ink discipline.” At that time, he 
designed a system to achieve maxi- 
mum profits at minimum operating 
costs, and was able to achieve a de- 
crease of 12.27% in his operating ex- 
penditures between 1950 and 1952. 
Since then, he’s been solidly in the 
black, although he is one of the quick- 
est to tell you commission agents need 
higher commissions to meet their in- 
creased costs of doing business. 

But Parker’s success after his “red 
ink” troubles probably had a lot of in- 
fluence on other PMAT members who 
voted for nim for president in 1957. 
He is a native of East Texas, having 
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been born and raised in Lufkin, where 
he now operates. Parker is a medium- 
sized man, whose friendly personality 
—backed up by a very studious mind 
—has always made it easy for him 
to win friends and influence people 
among his customers, suppliers, and 
other marketers. 

He feels the big job ahead for PM- 
AT is for the association to show 
suppliers just how much their con- 
signees and commission agents mean 
to them. Then, once the suppliers 
realize the agents’ importance and the 
fact some of the agents fear for their 
futures, he feels solutions to some of 
their other problems will come easy. 

PMAT has already cut costs about 
as much as it can. Last year’s presi- 
dent, F. W. Burton, found that had 
to be done to keep the association go- 
ing. Now Parker, following in his 
footsteps, will work to keep the operat- 
ing costs down, at the same time try- 
ing to build up membership. % 


Jones: No time for hobbies 


New Man for NOJC 


Harry H. Jones, then a salesman for 
Swift & Co., drove into a Skelly Oil 
Co. station in 1928 for a tank of gaso- 
line. When he drove out an hour later, 
he was off on an oil marketing career 
that has continued to the present day. 

Jones, newly appointed executive 
secretary of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council in Washington, recalls that 
he was traveling for Swift out of Atch- 
ison, Kan., at the time. 

“I used to trade at this Skelly sta- 
tion,” says Jones. “You know how you 
talk to the fellows around a station 
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and get to be pretty good friends. 
Well, I ran into Dan Smith, who was 
division manager for Skelly at the 
time. 

“We occasionally had coffee or 
lunch together. He came up with a 
promotion and had to find a successor. 
He sounded me out, and I took the 
job. I’ve never regretted it.” 

Old Railroader—Jones, who grew 
up in Falls City, Neb., orginally was 
a railroad man. Shortly after gradua- 
tion from high school in 1917, he join- 
ed the Missouri Pacific Railroad as an 
accountant in the mechanical depart- 
ment. 

He remained there until 1923, when 
the appeal of a sales career attracted 
him to Swift. 

After joining Skelly, Jones spent 
six years in the company’s retail mar- 
keting department. His first direct ac- 
quaintance with jobbers came in 1934 
when he transferred to Skelly’s Chica- 
go division as wholesale sales repre- 
sentative. 

By 1942, he was assistant manager 
of the division. And two years later, 
Jones was assigned to Dallas to help 
division manager B. A. Pruitt sign 
up jobbers in this newly opened terri- 
tory. 

New Slant—Jones left Skelly in 
1951 to join Texoil Equipment, Inc., 
a Dallas firm headed by Alan W. Bow- 
ser. Three years later he became sales 
manager of Texoil, which distributes 
and installs all types of service station 
equipment. The firm also manufac- 
tures a  butane-propane dispenser 
which Jones still proudly calls “the 
best piece of equipment on the mar- 
ket.” Jones remained with Texoil un- 
til assuming his new post with NOJC. 
In his 28-year oil marketing career, 
the Nebraska native has traveled ex- 
tensively through almost every state in 
the mid-continent area rimmed by the 
Rockies on the west, the Appalachians 
on the east, and the Canadian and 
Mexican borders. "ic knows jobbers 
throughout the area 

However, Jones says he has never 
been very active as a member of any 
trade association. 

“T used to attend most of the jobber 
meetings in the Southwest as a friend- 
ly observer,” he recalls. Jones first met 
Clint Elliott, NOJC President, at 
meetings of the Arkansas Jobbers’ 
group 10 years ago. He is closely ac- 
quainted, also, with most officers of 
the Texas association. 

The new NOIJC official is leery, 
for the present, of commenting on sub- 
jects close to the hearts of jobbers— 
controversies like commercial ac- 
counts, sliding scale margins, natural 
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gas competition and oil imports. 

Noting that the secretary’s post has 
been vacant for several months since 
the departure of Charles Chapman 
(now with the Department of De- 
fense), Jones says he is concentrating 
now on catching up with NOJC busi- 
ness. 

No Time to Play—Jones is a calm 
six-footer whose modest manner 
doesn’t prevent him from conceding 
that he is a 100% (adopted) Texan. 
Peering over his rimless spectacles at 
the stack of work on his desk, he is 
inclined to doubt that he'll find the 
time in Washington to pursue his 
favorite offtime activities — hunting 
and fishing. 

“I’m a fresh-water fisherman,” he 
says. “And I like to get in some quail- 
hunting. But I may have to forget that 
for a while.” 

Jones is proud of his two sons. The 
eldest, Harry C., is a television direc- 
tor in Minneapolis. The other, Bruce, 
is with Batelle Memorial Institute in 
Columbus, Ohio. ms 





Wilder: After 17 years, lessons 


Head of the Hoosiers 


FRED WILDER, the new president of 
the Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Assn. (see page 151), never sought a 
career with oil. The industry just came 
to him. 

Wilder, 48-year-old president of 
Wilder Oil Co., Booneville, Ind., had 
been an educator for 13 years when 
The Texas Co. offered him its jobber 
operation in Booneville. He took it. 
Today, after 17 years in the oil busi- 
ness, Wilder is still teaching lessons— 
that oil marketing can be done more 
efficiently by jobbers, that oil is a 





better heating fuel than gas. 

Although Wilder’s brothers, Ira and 
Wilford, are Texaco consignees in 
nearby Patoka and Oakland City, Fred 
went right into schoolteaching after 
his graduation from Oakland City 
College. He taught for nine years in 
Oakland City, spent four more as 
principal of Patoka’s high school. 
Then came Texaco. 

Wilder took over the Booneville 
operation in June, 1939, “on borrowed 
money and only a fraction of today’s 
gallonage.” But the biggest hurdle was 
the idea of changing professions, he 
recalls. “Paying back the money was 
tough, too,” Wilder adds, “because I 
drew only $150 a month for myself 
for four years in order to pay up the 
principle and interest.” 

Twofold Test—The most difficult 
things for jobbers to face today, ac- 
cording to Wilder, “are depressed gaso- 
line prices and an inability to expand 
because of the tax load. The way 
things are, there’s no money left to 
compete for additional business. 

“But this problem is the problem of 
all business men. For the oil man in 
retail Operations the tax writeoff on 
today’s costly service stations is inade- 
quate. A little business man, such as I, 
can scarcely afford to take such a risk 
because I could be wiped out with one 
sweep.” 

Altogether, Wilder Oil Co. has 
bought seven service stations and built 
three in the past 10 years and remod- 
eled others. The independent jobber, 
Wilder says, “must live by watching 
for the breaks, especially in building 
up his controlled gallonage through 
picking up additional service stations. 
He has to do it this way because build- 
ing costs have gone completely out of 
sight.” 

Because of price wars (spreading 
out from Evansville), Wilder finds his 
gallonage up, but “my profit is down 
40%, so far, from 1955, on a gasoline 
volume running 135,000 gal. month- 
ly.” 

Losses on gasoline sales add up this 
way. On approximately 100,000 gal. 
of gasoline Wilder’s margin has 
shrunk 1¢ gal., or the equivalent to 
$1,000 monthly. On sales to consum- 
er trade of 30,000 gal. monthly, mar- 
gin is down 1.5¢ gal., for a total drop 
of $1,450 in monthly revenue. 

Forward Look—But if the gasoline 
picture looks somewhat gloomy now, 
Wilder is confident that his future as a 
jobber is assured. He’s not afraid of 
gas competition because there are 
areas around him that gas won't reach. 
And he doesn’t subscribe to the pessi- 
mistic theory that the oil jobber is on 
his way out. “The jobber should re- 
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mind himself that he knows these peo- 
ple. And he should remember that he 
can do a better job of selling and 
servicing them than any supplier can. 
Service and the personal touch are the 
lifeblood of any jobber.” 

Wilder is an effective speaker, but 
‘there was a time when he would rather 
have died than talk before a group. “I 
was afraid to talk in high school, but 
I made up my mind that in college I'd 
at least stand up when cailed upon. 
Still, I didn’t overcome my fear of 
speaking until graduation. I had ar- 
ranged all the promotion for sale of 
the yearbook, all of it conveniently 
staged so that I’d not have to say a 
word to anybody. The dean, however, 
threw a bomb into my plans by can- 
celling all the printed promotion to 
classmates, and I had to get up and 
tell them about the book.” 

Wilder, who operates his jobbership 
in partnership with his brother Ira, 
believes there’s no better supplier to 
get along with than his own. “They’ve 
been awfully good to me. Despite 
problems, I’ve never gotten too mad, 
because we’ve always worked out our 
differences. Looking back, I find that 
I've always liked this business.” 

Socially—Wilder and his wife, Wil- 
ma, enjoy dancing. They also like to 
spend weekends at their cabin on Ken- 
tucky Lake. Fred likes to ride horse- 
back and he enjoys boating and fish- 
ing. Bird hunting with his bird dogs, 
Spunky and Ellen, make up part of 
his annual vacation each fall. 

He’s also a pretty solid citizen. He 
has been a scout master for 10 years, 
is a member of the Indiana Chamber 
of Commerce, director of the First 
National Bank of Booneville, and is 
president this year of the Booneville 
Kiwanis. He also is a past Master of 
Blue Lodge AF & AM 460, member 
of Scottish Rite, a Shriner (Hadi Tem- 
ple, Evansville) and financial chairman 
of the Methodist church in Boone- 
ville. & 


Briefs ... 


Dwight T. Col- 
ley, vice president 
and general man- 
ager of market- 
ing, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., has 
been named to 
head the market- 
ing division of 
API. He succeeds 
Shell Oil Co.’s J. 
G. Jordan. 

A former infantry colonel, Colley 
is known for acting and talking with 





Colley 
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a combat soldier’s bluntness. “Real 
generals usually go up front and find 
out who is getting killed and why,” 
he believes, and he’s made a point of 
keeping Atlantic’s casualties down to 
a minimum (NPN—Mar, p182). 

Colley can be expected to devote 
as much interest in his new job to the 
front-line men of the whole market- 
ing segment. He has gained a respect- 
ful audience in the past for his battles 
in support of suggested price plans, 
fair trade, and other ways to help “the 
little guy”; at the same time, he makes 
no bones about his belief that “it takes 
a man” to stay in the oil business. 
Colley has stayed all the way, from 
salesman to marketing boss. 

e 





Asplund 


Inter-State Oil Co. of Kansas City, 
Kan., the oldest independent oil and 
grease manufacturing and marketing 
company west of the Mississippi, has 
been sold to key employes by the 
Shepard family. L. Wayne Beal steps 
into the position of president and gen- 
eral manager, while George Asplund 
becomes vice president and general 
sales manager. Frank C. Rayburn con- 
tinues as secretary, member of the 
board and chief counsel and Earl 
Gray, another company veteran, be- 
comes treasurer. 

* 

Ben F. Brian, division manager of 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., was recently 
elected chairman of the Louisiana Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee, while 
in New Mexico, the PIC group chose 
G. E. Wing, general sales manager of 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas, chairman. 


at 

Melvin R. Glazer has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager of the 
Cities Service Oil Co. (Del.). He was 
manager of LP-gas sales prior to his 
new assignment. Roger W. Strecker is 
the company’s new advertising man- 
ager. 


e 
C. Russell Cauble has been promoted 
to manager of bulk petroleum sales by 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. He will 
be responsible for the wholesale sales 
of all unbranded petroleum products 
except asphalt. 












Lang 


J. William Lang, Jr., formerly sales 
manager of Coastal Oil Co., Newark, 
N. J., is now vice president in charge 
of sales. John B. Lewis, who has been 
handling barge sales, is Coastal’s new 
assistant sales manager. 

a 


G. B. Longhurst, formerly general 
manager, marketing, for Canadian 
Petrofina, Ltd., is now vice president, 
marketing. 

* 

Robert O. Brown has been promoted 
to manager of engineering and con- 
struction for the marketing depart- 
ment of American Oil Co. He suc- 
ceeds George E. Blatchley who retired 
recently. 

& 

C. W. Nave, general manager of the 
Atlantic Refining Co. of Brazil for the 
past 30 years, has retired. R. M. Se- 
bastian, who has been assistant general 
manager, moves up to replace Nave. 

2 

Champlin Re- 
fining Co. has an- 
nounced several 
staff changes: 
Jack Schroeder, 
former assistant 
division manager 
in Lincoln, Neb., 
has been named 
assistant manager 
of division sales 
in Forth Worth, 
Tex.; D. F. Gra- 
ham, former district sales manager in 
Hastings, Neb., is now assistant divi- 
sion manager in Omaha, Neb.; Robert 
M. Karls replaces Graham, and John 
Dewell becomes assistant division 
manager for the Kansas marketing di- 
vision. 





Schroeder 


e 
Ivan S. Campbell, wholesale ter- 
ritory salesman for D-X Sunray Oil 
Co., Des Moines, has been promoted 
to district sales manager at Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


7 
E. H. Collins has been named chair- 


man of the Finance Committee of the 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce. 
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About Oil People 


| He’s a former vice president, director 
| and general manager of marketing for 
YOUR BEST BUY Esso Standard Oil Co., and is now on 
| special assignment pending retirement. 
IN SOLVENT REFINED 

Hermann Alber, manager of nation- 
al accounts in General Petroleum 
ADDITIVE iAdua MOTOR OIL Corp.’s marketing department, retired 
Nov. 1 after 37 years in the industry, 
first with Gilmore Oil Co. in Los 
Angeles and then with GP when the 
activities of the two companies were 

combined in 1945. 
oe 

O. V. Tracy has 

been elected a 

vice president of 

Esso Standard Oil 

Co. He will con- 

tinue to serve as 

a member of the 

board of directors 

and of the execu- 

tive committee, 

with board-level 

responsibility for 

both the manu- 
facturing and chemical products de- 
partments. Another Esso appointment 
names Forrest H. Blanding head of the 
new distribution and exploratory re- 
search section of the economic and 
marketing research division. Previous- 
ly he was with the process research 
division of Esso Research and En- 

gineering Co. 


Tracy 


* 
During their recent convention the 
Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. re-elected 
its entire slate of officers, who com- 
prise its board of directors. They are: 
Lyndon B. Jennings, president; E. C. 
Browder, Stanton Tubb, and E. J. Con- 
Every drop of nable, vice presidents; W. D. Pettway, 
“ ee oes, : ae past president; Emil Pellittieri, treas- 
Canfield Premium Heavy Duty Motor Oil 1s ure; Chastes G. Nees, general coun- 
of uniform superior quality. cil; and Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, ex- 

| ecutive secretary. 

) Gekdeoletacjectetebbetcamelauleecet-telucms bem ado mana allanol e 
Ralph Pendergraft, a Continental 
jobber in Jackson, is the new head of 
repeat sales and profits. | the Mississippi Oil Jobbers Assn. He 
succeeds W. W. Gresham, Pan-Am 

Available in tank cars, transports, drums and Southern distributor of Indianola. 


automotive service assures you of maximum 


refiner sealed cans under your brand or ours. ~~. At sions ail 
Atlantic Coast regional director for 
the Oil Industry Information Commit- 
tee succeeding E. E. Robinson who re- 

“ | signed. Harry S. Phillips succecds 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR DETAILS TODAY! | Everhart as Middle Atlantic district 


| senior representative. 
4 | e 
‘ I. H. Hollabaugh of Webster Groves, 
CA N F | E L D '@) { L C ‘e) aad PA NY Mo., has retired after 29 years with 
i : Socony Mobil Oil Co. Distributor rep- 
General Offices: Cleveland 27, Ohio ~ wee 
: For news of association meet- 


PLANTS: Coradpolis, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Jersey City, N. J., Memphis, Tenn. ings, read the Association sec- 
tion, beginning on page 146. 


Base stocks also available for blending. 
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resentative in southern Illinois for the 
past five years, Hollabaugh plans to 
leave cold weather behind him and 
settle in Florida. 

e 

New officers of the North Carolina 
Oil Jobbers Assn. are: D. Worth Joy- 
ner, Shell jobber, Rocky Mount, presi- 
dent; Hardin S. Kimrey, Pure jobber, 
Clinton, vice president; John Nor- 
wood, Shell jobber, Raleigh, treasurer. 
(See Associations.) 

Joyner, treasurer for the past year, 
succeeded Swannie D. Bryan, Phillips 
jobber, Raleigh. The association has a 
progression plan whereby officers climb 
the ladder. However, G. E. (Jimmy) 
Maultsby, Shell jobber, Jacksonville, 
who as vice president was slated for 
the presidency, was forced out by ill- 
ness. He has been in Johns Hopkins 
hospital for a back ailment. 

J. W. (Jack) Jenkins, Gulf con- 
signee, was elected chairman of the 
consignment distributors’ division of 
the NCOJA. He succeeds W. A. (Bill) 
Hooks, Texaco commission agent, 
Smithfield. 

Five jobbers were voted three-year 
terms as directors of the North 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn.: Joseph L. 
Barry (Shell), Greensboro; Ed P. God- 
win (Socony), Wilmington; Frank H. 
Keenan (Phillips), Durham; M. C. 
Newsom, Jr. (Shell), Roanoke Rapids, 
and B. C. (Buck) Young (Sinclair), 
Lexington. 

A two-year term went to C. D. Bur- 
dette (Amoco), Mount Olive, to fill the 
unexpired term of Herb F. Dumaresgq, 
Greensboro, resigned. 

One-year terms were given to 
Charles G. Harris (Esso), Durham, 
and A. C. Widenhouse (Cities Service), 
Concord. 


Cubicciotti 


John W. Lane, automotive manager 
of Socony Mobil Oil Co.’s lubricating 
department, was elected president of 
the National Lubricating Grease In- 
stitute succeeding W. M. Murray of 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. Ru- 
dolph Cubicciotti, L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., was elected vice president. Re- 
elected treasurer was A. J. Daniel, 


Battenfield Oil and Grease Corp., and 
Thomas W. Miller of Kansas City, 
Mo., was reappointed executive sec- 
retary. 


. 

Members of Burning Oil Distribu- 
tors Assn., serving Chicago’s metro- 
politan area, each received hand-cast 
sterling silver cuff links showing a 
symbolized oil flame at the associa- 
tion’s 25th anniversary dinner. Harry 
Baldwin, president, presided. 

& 

New officers chosen to head up the 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn. 
for 1957 are: Fred Wilder, Wilder 
Oil Co., president (See About Oil 
People profile); Fred Fehsenfeld, Chry- 
stal Flash, vice president; Emmett 
Farmer, Capitol Oil Co., treasurer. 

New directors are: Arnold Jones, 
Everybody’s Oil Co.; and Don Mey- 
ers, Kocolene Oil Co.; and re-elected 
directors of the association are Rus- 
sell Williams, Jr., Gaseteria; Robert 
Comer, Comer and Son Oil Co.; and 
Albert Russell, Indiana Farm Bureau. 

s 

Will A. Parker and his wife, will 
embark for Europe next May on either 
the Queen Elizabeth or Queen Mary. 
Now 77, Will stepped down on Nov. 
1 as executive secretary of the North 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., a post he 
has held for 15 years. (A profile on 
Mr. Parker appeared in NPN—July, 
"55, p93). 

Will has been retiring gradually 
during the past three years and will 
continue to serve as an adviser. 

Donald M. Ward continues as secre- 
tary, but has taken over Parker’s re- 
sponsibilities. (See Associations.) 

e 

Ralph E. Damp, former engineer- 
ing executive of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), has been elected presi- 
dent of the Swan-Finch Oil Corp. 

e 

James E. Banta, formerly general 
manager of the motor products de- 
partment of the Sun Oil Co., is now 
on special assignment in the general 
sales department. Succeeding him is 
Ernest J. Langham, formerly mer- 
chandising manager. At the same time, 
William F. Crawford, formerly man- 
ager of the costs section, was named 
to the post of assistant to the general 
manager. 


Harvey Cash has been appointed 
assistant to the chairman of The Texas 
Co. Succeeding Cash as general man- 
ager of the foreign operations depart- 
ment, Eastern hemisphere, is C. N. 
Brooks, formerly manager of the 
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Southern sales region. John W. Green 
takes over Brooks’ post. 

Texaco also announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph H. Moran to the 
newly created position of director of 
trade relations, responsible for co- 
ordinating liaison between the com- 
pany and its customers; and the ap- 
pointments of Durrett Hendrix as 
manager of the marine sales division 
and of D. B. Monroe as manager of 
Texaco’s Houston division. 

o 

Floyd E. Cohoon, Esso commission 
distributor, Columbia, N. C., reports 
complete recovery from an attack of 
rheumatism that had him worried for 
many months. To prove it, he is back 
on the golf links, shooting in the low 
90s. 

Cohoon, whose gasoline volume is 
150,000 gal. a month, handles bottled 
gas and appliances as well as a full 
line of oil products in a town of 1,250 
population. 

o 

The West Virginia Petroleum Assn., 

at its 19th annual convention held in 





closes for advertising 
the first of each month 
for the next month’s issue. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

at McGraw-Hill Publishing Company offices 
ATLANTA 3 
R. H. Powell, Jr. 
801 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778 
BOSTON 16 
James B. Dunn. 350 Park Square Blidg., 
Hubbard 2-7160 
CHICAGO 11 
George C. Hodgson, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Mohawk 4-5800 
CLEVELAND 15 
Walter G. Berger, 1510 Hanna Blidg., 
Superior 1-7000 
DALLAS 2 
Dounlas C. Billian, Gordon Jones, 
1020 Adolphus Tower Bidg., Prospect 5064 
DETROIT 26 
Walter G. Berger, 856 Penobscot Bidg., 
Woodward 2-1793 
HOUSTON 25 
Doug'as C. Billian, Gordon Jones, 
724 Prudential Bidg., Locust 1281 
LOS ANGELES 17 
P. S. Carberry, 1125 West Sixth St., 
Madison 6-9351 
NEW YORK 36 
James B. Dunn, 330 West 42nd St., 
Longacre 4-3000 
PHILADELPHIA 3 
Carles J. Jefferis, Architect’s Bidg., 
17th & Sansom Sts., Rittenhouse 6-0670 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Wiltiam C. Woolston, 68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 
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ALL OVER THE MAP ! 


OIL EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


THESE OIL EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


KELLOGG-AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSORS 


Service to you. . . that’s what 
these distributors specialize in! 
And that’s why we’ve selected 
them to handle Kellogg- 
American air compressors . . . 
because we know that you need, 
and deserve, the very best in 
service as well as the best in 
compressors. 

Your nearby Kellogg- 
American distributor is 
organized and staffed to meet 
the specialized requirements of 
the petroleum industry. Check 
the list . . . call on him for your 
air compressor needs! Kellogg 
Division, American Brake Shoe 
Company, 97 Humboldt St., 
Rochester 9, New York. 


Kellogg-American 


AIR COMPRESSORS 





LOCATION DISTRIBUTOR 


Alabama (Birmingham) | Pump Shop, Inc 

Arizona (Phoenix) Shields, Harper & Co. 

California (Los Angeles 
Oakland and Sacramento) Shields, Harper & Co. 

Colorado (Denver) Eaton Metal Products Co 

D. C. (Washington) L. A. Fritter & Son, Inc. 

Georgia (Atlanta) Equipment Sales Co., Inc 

IMlinois (Chicago) The Amco Corp 

Indiana (indianapolis) Indiana Oil Equip. Co., Inc. 

Kansas (Hutchinson) Eaton Metal Products Corp. 

Kentucky (Ashland) Ashland Supply & 

Accessory Co., Inc 

Louisiana (New Orleans) Alon Equipment Co., Inc 

Michigan (Detroit) The Amco Corp. 

(Detroit) R. V. Seaman Co 
(Grand Rapids) R. V. Seaman Co. 
(Saginaw) R. V. Seaman Co 

Mississippi Uackson) Petroleum Equipment Co 

Missouri (St. Louis) Downey Equipment Co 

Montana (Billings) Eaton Metal Products Co 

Nebraska (Omaha) Eaton Metal Products Corp 

New Jersey (Linden) The Amco Corp. 

New Mexico (Albuquerque) Eaton Metal Products Co 

New York (Long Island City) The Amco Corp. 

No. Carolina (Greensboro) Collson-Murray Co 

Ohio (Cleveland) The Amco Corp. 

(Toledo) The Amco Corp. 

Oklahoma (Okiahoma City) Land Supply Co. 

Oregon (Portland) Shields, Harper & Co 

Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia) The Amco Corp. 

Tennessee (Knoxville) RBM Co. 

Texas (Dallas) United Pump Supply, Inc. 
(Houston) Parkinson Equipment Co. 
(San Antonio) Stout Equipment Co. 

Utah (Sait Lake City) Eaton Metal Products Co 

Washington (Seattle) Shields, Harper & Co. 











About Oil People 





Charleston, elected J. F. Bedell, SJr., 
Esso Standard Oil Co., chairman for 
the coming year. I. Van Meter, Pure 
Oil Co., was elected vice chairman: 
and Francis C. Farley, who cele- 
brated hfs 15th year in office at the 
meeting, was re-elected executive 
secretary. 


R. D. Rogers, 
vice president and 
executive assistant 
to the eastern di- 
vision general 
manager of Tide- 
water Oi! Co., has 
retired after 36 
years with the 
company. He will 
continue to serve 
in a_ consulting 
capacity. 

Another Tidewater announcement 
reports that William O. Barnes is the 
new chairman of the eastern division’s 
suggestion committee. New members 
are E. J. Preston, John T. McCoy and 
Thomas J. Freeman, who will serve as 
secretary. 

New appointments in the recently 
established transportation department 
are: Kyran E. Curley, marine manager; 
Richard E. Benner, supervisor of bulk 
terminal planning; Theodore L. Preble, 
supervisor of trucking, Arthur L. 
Smith, divisional traffic manager, and 
Clarence B. Stultz, supervisor of in- 
ventories control. 

e 

Jim Martin, Pan-Am Southern job- 
ber, Gadsden, was elected president of 
the Alabama Petroleum Jobbers Assn., 
succeeding R. C. Williams of Clanton 
(see Associations). 

2 

Tidewater Oil Co. has purchased 
Eastern Oil and Gas Corp. of River- 
head, L. I., formerly one of its largest 
franchise distributors. G. E. Bosio, 
Eastern’s secretary and general man- 
ager since 1952, will be Tidewater’s 
consignment distributor for the area 
formerly served by Eastern. 


Rogers 


e 
Hubert P. Young has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Detroit district of the White Star Di- 
vision, Socony Mobil Oil Co. Prior to 
his new assignment, Young was in 
charge of motor oil marketing in the 
eastern region. oS 
e 
George B. Hargens has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of assistant 
vice president in the marketing depart- 
ment of Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. Previously he was manager of 
the marketing research division and 
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assistant to the vice president in charge 
of marketing. 

Other news from Standard reports 
changes in the retail sales department: 
H. J. Michello is now assistant to the 
manager, Salt Lake City division, re- 
placing H. J. Kyer, who has been re- 
classified to associate retail property 
representative; W. R. Cottle is now 
assistant to the manager, Long Beach 
division, replacing R. E. Agnew, who 
has been transferred to the Salt Lake 
City region. 

e 

F. Cushing Smith, formerly assistant 
to the president, is now general man- 
ager of the supply and transportation 
department of Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana). He fills the vacancy created 
recently when Robert C. Gunness was 
promoted to executive vice president. 

° 

Warner Russell Gaylord, manager 
of lubrication sales, has been elected 
a director of Standard Oil Co. (Ken- 
tucky). He succeeds the late Charles 
G. Middleton, Sr. 

o 

G. R. Anderson has been promoted 
to the post of district sales manager 
for Ingram Oil & Refining Co.’s Ken- 
tucky district. 

e 

Allister Scorgie, formerly advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
British American Oil Co., has left the 
oil industry to join Cockfield, Brown 
& Co. as an account executive. 

* 

C. Duane Roush is new sales pro- 
motion and advertising assistant at 
Leonard Refineries, Inc. Roush was 
formerly with Servel, Inc. 

e 

L. H. Smith has been appointed as- 
sistant director of Gulf Oil Corp.’s 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment. In his new position, he will 
be responsible for planning and ex- 
ecuting all retail advertising and sales 
promotion. 


* 

Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, now a 
vice president of Shell Oil Co., hasn’t 
lost his active interest in aviation. His 
election as chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
adds new laurels to his distinguished 
record of service. 

e 

Walter A. Alexandroff, technical ad- 
visor for Pate Oil Co. for nine years, 
is now manager of the company’s in- 
dustrial sales division. 


e 
Owen M. Collett has been appointed 
vice president of Pacific Intermountain 
Express’ tanker division which operates 
in the 11 western states. Formerly 


president of Orange Transportation 
Co. and Collett Tank Lines, he joins 
PIE with the merger of these two 
companies. 
t 

R. F. Upson, formerly sales super- 
visor in Honolulu, is now district man- 
ager for Shell Oil Co. at Phoenix. He 
succeeds J. D. LaBrie recently trans- 
ferred to public relations. 


* 
Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd. has 
announced several personnel changes: 


C. £. Williams has been appointed 
sales manager of the central division; 
G. S. Swain, operations manager, west- 
ern division; G. F. Dowdell, manager, 
sales promotion and advertising, cen- 
tral division. 

« 

A. M. Heringer, Jr., Lone Star Co., 
Jonesboro, is the new president of the 
Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers 
Assn. Succeeding him as first vice 
president is Joe Mills of the Mills Oil 
Co. in Clarksville. New vice presidents 





In one compact armored steel casing, 
this modern equipment combines a 
Money Chest and a Record Safe. 

The Money Chest (upper section) is 
encased in steel-clad reinforced con- 


ganna Ono. une CO 
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Here’s the Complete Security 
Every Service Station Needs 


crete that discourages any attempt to carry off the equipment. It qualifies for Mercantile 
Safe Class ‘‘E” Burglary-Resistive Insurance, also meets requirements for the Money 
& Securities Broad Form Policy. Its Relocking Device affords an extra 10% discount 
in addition to the regular Class “‘E”’ discount. 

The Record Safe (lower section) provides dependable fire protection for books and 
all valuable papers. Its ‘‘T-20” Tamper Resistant Door affords a 20% discount from 
the standard premium on Mercantile “B” Safe classification. 

For full details, call your local H.H.M. dealer listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory, or write to the factory. 


HERRING~ HALL- MARVIN SAFE CO. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Branches in: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Houston, Atlanta, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Washington, Denver, Kansas City 
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About Oil People 





are William Gregg and W. I. Swink, 
with E. L. Dickson continuing in the 
same Office. 
e 
J. Frank Drake, former president 
and retired chairman of the board of 
Gulf Oil Corp., was named the 1956 
recipient of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s Gold Medal for Distin- 
guished Achievement. 
e 
L. F. Rothermel, co-founder with 
his brother of the Maritime Oil Co.., 


has sold the company to a group of 
investors headed by David L. Gordon, 
president of Intercoastal Petroleum, 
Inc. New officers of Maritime are: 
Gordon, president; Harold E. Wilson, 
vice president; Charles A. Colhoun, 
vice president. 
e 

Wayne F. Burke, formerly assistant 
manager of the Illinois marketing dis- 
trict of the Ohio Oil Co., has been 
named manager of Ohio’s new Mich- 
igan district. Joseph B. Crowley, form- 





The Fastest Growing “T” Light! 


only COMPCO offers you... 


... to fit your & 
new construction 
and modernization 
program... 


COMPLETE SERVICE STATION 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


@ All Weather Horizontal “T” Lights 


@ High Intensity R.S. Fluorescent Flood Lights 
@ Auxiliary Flourescent and Incandescent Lights 


for Outdoor and Indoor Application 


New Thinner Design “T” Lights are engineered 


for still greater strength, more graceful 


smoother appearance and greater efficiency. 
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er assistant jobber sales manager at 
Findlay, is assistant manager. 

C. E. Povolock, former manager of 
the Terre Haute (Ind.) zone, moves to 
Illinois to replace Burke and W. E. 
Blackburn replaces Povolock. 


e 

S. E. Charles of West Hartford is 
the new executive secretary of Better 
Home Heat Council of Greater Hart- 
ford. He succeeds Larry Edwardson, 
who found, as executive secretary of 
Connecticut Petroleum Assn., that he 
couldn’t take on the additional work- 
load. Charles, new to the oil industry, 
has been director of sales for a dictat- 
ing machine company for many years. 

e 

John J. Burns, formerly with Geo. 
Fangmann & Co., Jersey City, is now 
a member of the national sales staff of 
Hy-Test 303 Corp., Rutherford, N. J., 
fuel oil additive suppliers. 

C. A. Nickerson has been promoted 
to assistant district manager of Signal 
Oil Co.’s central district. He succeeds 
J. P. McFerran, now on special assign- 
ment in the home office. R. W. Kaull 
succeeds Nickerson as specialist-dealer 
properties, southern district. 


Deaths... 





Harry F. Sinclair, millionaire oil 
pioneer, died last month at his Pasa- 
dena, Calif. home. He was 80. 

Sinclair was one of the last of the 
flamboyant oilmen who made fortunes 
from spectacular risks in the discovery 
days of the Midwest. 

He studied pharmacology at the 
University of Kansas, but turned to 
exploration in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
His far-flung oil ventures carried his 
name throughout the world. 

In 1927-28, Sinclair was tried on 
charges growing out of the leasing 
of Teapot Dome, a naval oil reserve 
in Wyoming. He was cleared, but 
served a jail term for contempt of 
Senate. He had refused, on the advice 
of his attorney, to answer the ques- 
tions of an investigating committee. 

Sinclair came out of the scandal- 
pocked case strong as ever. In 1937 
he helped found Richfield Oil Corp. 
He became chairman of the board, a 
post he retained after retirement from 
active management of Sinclair. 

Among his interests was a stable of 
race horses at Rancocas, N. J. One of 
his horses, Zev, won the Kentucky 
Derby in 1923. 

Sinclair leaves his wife, Elizabeth, 
a son, Harry F. Jr., of Beverly Hills, 
and a daughter, Mrs. David M’Divani, 
of Los Angeles. a 
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Coming Meetings 





DECEMBER 1956 


Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn., Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Dec. 2. 
ATennessee Petroleum Industries Com- 


mittee, convention, Noel Hotel and 
The Maxwell House, Nashville, Dec. 
2-3 


The Oil Industry TBA Group, annual 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Dec. 
3-4, 

Packaging Institute, Petroleum Packaging 
Committee, Hotel DeSoto, Savannah, 
Ga., Dec. 4-5. 

American Petroleum Institute, Informa- 
tion Committee, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City, Dec. 6-7. 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, an- 
nual meeting, Fountainbleu Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Dec. 6-8. 

Canadian Petroleum Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Palliser Hotel; Calgary, Alberta, 
Dec. 7. 


JANUARY 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 8-10. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
annual meeting and engineering dis- 
play, The Sheraton-Cadillac and Statler 
Hotels, Detroit, Jan. 14-18. 

Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
England, Inc., annual meeting, Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Jan. 17. 

Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., annual meeting, 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Jan. 
21-22. 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., financial man- 
agement institute, Lincoln Hotel, 
Odessa, Jan. 21-23. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., annual meet- 
ing Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 
23-24. 

Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, Jan. 24. 


1957 


FEBRUARY 1957 
Packaging Institute, committee of pack- 
aging, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 


more, Md., Feb. 5-6. 

ALiquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 
Inc., Regional Convention, Hotel New 
Yorker, N. Y. C., Feb. 12-15. 

Intermountain Oil Jobbers Assn., New 
Frontier Hotel, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
Feb. 13-15. 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Feb. 
14-15, 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Inc., 
annual meeting, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Feb. 20-21. 

Missouri Petroleum Assn., annual meet- 
ing, President Hotel, Kansas City, Feb. 
25-27. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division 
if Marketing, lubrication committee, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Feb. 
26-27. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual meet- 

ing Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Feb. 

27-28. 
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MARCH 1957 


ASociety of Automotive Engineers, na 
tional passenger car, body, and mate- 
rials meeting, The Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mar. 5-7. 

Alllinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Ill., Mar. 11-12. 

AOil Trades Assn. of New York, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Mar. 
12. 

ATexas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Rice Hotel, Houston, Mar. 14-16. 

ALiquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Re- 
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gional membership meeting, Atlanta 
Biltmore, Atlanta, Mar. 18-20. 

AOhio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Inc., 
annual meeting, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Mar. 19-21. 

ASociety of Automotive Engineers, na 
tional production meeting and forum, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 
20-22. 


AFlorida Petroleum Marketers Assn., 


Inc., annual meeting, aboard USS 
Evangeline, with ports of call at 
Havana and Nassau, Mar. 22-26 


—— 
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INFORMATION: DISPLAYED RATE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE : 
$1.80 a line, Minimum 3 lines. To figure ad- BOX moneees count one additional line in The advertising rate is per — = 
und splayed a Equipment and Business Opportunity advertis- 
vance payment count 5 average words as a DISCOUNT OF "10% if full payment is made sin dintailne on elite Han & aahtenst Ga. 
line. (see {| on Box Numbers.) in advance for four consecutive insertions of ing app 
Contract rates quoted on request. 


" : ‘ undisplayed ads (not including proposa's). 
POSITION WANTED. Undisplayed rate is one AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% inch Employment opportunities—$23.40 per inch, 
subject to Agency Commission. 


half of above rate, payable in advance. vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
P.O. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





PROPOSALS, $1.80 a line an insertion —to a page. 


Send NEW ADVERTISEMENTS to Classified Advertising Division, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
SECTION CLOSES December 7th for January issue. 





FOR SALE LEGAL NOTICE 
PETROLEUM BUSINESS WANTED New DELAVAL Multiple Clarifier, Model | “2/0 AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MACH 


84 (BA-51) lete with 3 h ; 3. 1933, AND BNULY. 2. 1946. (Title 39 aynited 

. - m wi .p. motor on States Code, Section 233) ee 

A reputable New York firm, presently engaged ' ri alae P 10.00: ates NEHSHIP MANAGEMENT, AND 

in oil transportation, is interested in purchasing portable stand. Never used. Cost $3610.00; mIONAL PE eROLEE We Seite _ 1 monthly wit 
i ich i i i NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS published moi 
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i i H es ne e 36, } siness 
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Tank Trailers — Used - — For Sale or , Lease _ 

New York area, 40 single axle and tandem axle BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—————— What | 
gasoline, ~~ oil, asphalt and LPG trailers with s 
capacities from 4UUU0 gallon up. Priced from P P : : : ; 
$600.00. Write, wire or phone Butler Manufac- Major brand jobbing operation in Wisconsin. > 
turing Company, Suite 602, 103 Park Avenue, Handles 3,000,000 gallons products annually. In- our ee r 
New York 17, New York. Telephone MUrray cludes two service stations, transport, trucks 
Hill 3-9473. and all operating equipment. This business is 
a profitable and is showing steady growth. $75,000 Do you need competent men for 


Tank Trailers — Used — For Sale or een = required to — terms. Federated Petroleum # 7 
Chicago area, 25 tandem axle gasoline, fuel-oil Services, Inc. 3230 University Ave., Madison, Wis. your staff? Men experienced in 


and LPG trailers with capacities from 5200 gal- Se ee pasts inerrant . 
lon to 7900 gallon. Priced from $2000.00. Write, the Petroleum industry. Men to 
wire or phone Butler Manufacturing Company, Sacrifice sale to settle estate; 26 year old . . 
Suite 1110, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, oil jobbing business: land, buildings, truck fill executive, sales or technical 
Illinois. Tele phone WEbster 9-! 035. equipment ; September light oil sales 195,000 gal- tas 9 O 7 ki 
; ry ; — lons: Serving 11 stations: Plenty of room for positions: r are you loo ing 
an railers — Used a For Sale or or Lease _ expansion: Seven room house included in sale: . . 
eeneebens area, 30 tandem axle gasoline and Very little credit business: Irrigated farm busi- for—or offering—a business op- 
uel-oil trailers with capacities from 5400 gallon ness only: 75% of business to company owned sta- ° ° * 
to 7900 gallon. Priced from $1600.00. Write, wire tions: Located on two main cross country high- portunity of special interest to 
or phone Butler Manufacturing Company, 900 ways in Northeastern New Mexico: Book Assets : ° : ' 
Sixth Avenue, S.E., oe 14, Minnesota. are more than asking price of $12,000.00, can men in the industry served by 
Telephone FEderal 3-8111 earry $45,000.00: Address all inquires to BO-3352, . ar 
Tank —__—_——_ ~ National Petroleum News. this public ation? 
ank Trailers — Used — For ‘Sale. or Lease — i 7 
nen area, 18 single axle and tandem Or are you seeking buyers for 
axle gasoline and fuel-oil trailers with capacities Independent Oil Company in Illinois doin ] 
a Le gallon to ae gallon. Ph ~ from 31000,000 gallons in tie potential. techabes surplus used equipment, or want 
700.00. rite, wire or phone But er Manufac- bulk plants, 4 company owned stations, 11 long iv ? 
turing Company, 931 Avenue “W”, Ensley, rfamee "ineae stations and 4 dealers, Also ware- to buy such equipment: 
Birmingham 8, Alabama. Telephone 6-5181. houses. general office and all operating equip- Th luti f { th 
RE Cage = ment. You will need $7°,000 cash to handle terms e solution o any oO these 
1—6100 gallon, 1951 Trailmobile, 4 compart- of sale. Federated Petroleum, 3230 University, d * 
ments, $3750.00. 1—5000 gallon, 1948 Freuhauf, Madison, Wisconsin. needs can logically be found first 
4 compartment, meter boxes. Bruce E. Hackett j 
Co., 1400 Kansas Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. : = among other readers of National 


Mayfair 1-2363. OPPORTUNITIES Petroleum News. You can get 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. | their attention, at small cost 


Business; personal or personnel; finan- . ° ° 
oe reg eg eagee Alec through an advertisement in this 
Bulk Oil Plants—Propane Gas — eae eee Pe ene eens “CLASSIFIED” Section of NA- 
properties roughou e midwest. e specialize ectl 0 

in selling petroleum properties. Ole Brodd, Petro- NEWS. TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 
leum Marketers, 605 Produce Bank Bldg., Minne- 

apolis 3, Minnesota. e e e a e e J & 
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DQUARTERS |, 


GET THE POCKETBOOK VALUE OF ONE SOURCE — 


SERVICE STATION PUMPS...COMMERCIAL 


MODEL 300 


The finest computing 
pump in gasoline his- 
tory, with a new high in 
quiet efficiency. New 
visibility. Easy to oper- 
ate—easy to service. 


MODEL 325 


A dual dispenser for a 
single product—serves 
two cars at once— 
permits doubling your 
volume potential with- 
out adding to space. 


MODEL 350 TWIN 


Two complete pumping 
systems for delivering 
either one or two prod- 
ucts. Extremely com- 
pact—requires only 33” 
x 17” of island space. 


MODEL 5S 


Submerged pump for 
modern remote control 
pumping. Eliminates va- 
por lock—preferred for 
handling today's highly 
volatile gasolines. 


MODEL 45-46 


Built expressly for busi- 
ness andindustry where 
accuracy, speed and 
dependability count 
most. Available in 15 
or 25 g.p.m. capacity. 


Youll be money ahead if you rely upon TOKHEIM PRODUCTS 








O 


ONE TOP QUALITY — ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


INDUSTRIAL and CONSUMER PUMPS 


MODEL 48 


Ideal for farms and other 
bulk fuel users—safe, 
dependable—high-vac- 
uum rotary gear type 
pumping unit. Features 
a horizontal register. 


MODEL 688 


High-vacuum hand 
pump. Operates with a 
single diaphragm, dis- 
charging a steady flow. 
Self-priming. Capable 
of a 20-foot vertical lift. 


OKHEIM > 


GASOLINE PUMPS 


METERS 
VALVES and FITTINGS 


MODEL. 1098 
IMPACT VALVE 


For remote control dis- 
pensing systems. Stops 
flow in event of pedestal 
collision—guards against 
loss and fire hazard. 


MODEL 635 
TANK TRUCK 


MODEL 476 


A low-cost petroleum 
pump of revolutionary 
design —light, easy to 
handle. Features auto- 
matic shut-off nozzle, 
flexible suction hose. 


Famous Tokheim meter is 
adapted to tank truck use with 
air separator, pre-determiner 
and 2-stage flow control for 
more effective operation. 


Write for bulletins 


TOKHEIM CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE SINCE 1901 INDIANA 





Subsidiaries: Tokheim N. V., Leiden, Holland — GenPro, Inc., Shelbyville, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 475 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, California 
In Canada: Tokheim-Reeder of Canada, Ltd., 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 





YOU CAN REDUCE OIL INVENTORIES 
UP TO 50% BY STOCKING MULTI-GRADE OILS 


With the growing popularity of multi- 
grade oils, you no longer need to stock 
several grades of motor oil. Just one 
multi-grade oil will meet the require- 
ments of most passenger car owners... 
truck, bus and taxi operators. 

Sun can supply you with either finished 
multi-grade oils or blending oils to make 
your own SAE 5W-20 and 10W-30. 








You are assured of customer satisfaction 
when you purchase your multi-grade 
oils from Sun. Finished multi-grade oils 
meet all three API passenger car classi- 
fications ML, MM and MS. 

For complete blending data, price and 
delivery information, call your Sun rep- 
resentative or the Wholesale Manager at 
any of the offices listed below. 











PRospect 1611 NEW YORK CITY. LExington 2-9200 
WO odward 1-7240 
JACKSONVILLE. . . . EX brook 8-5715 


WIllbank 2131 


HU bbard 2-7765 DALLAS 
HArrison 7-2562 
CINCINNATI GArfield 3930 


CLEVELAND ....VU Ican 3-6100 


PHILADELPHIA... . KI ngsley 6-1600 
GRant 1-1645 


GLadstone 3581 


DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


GENERAL WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COM PANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





